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PREFATORY NOTICE. 



IT appears desirable to the Editor of the following work 
to explain in a few words the circumstances which have 
led to its publication in the present form. The attention 
of the late Author had long been directed to the illustra- 
tion of the early history of English Poetry ; and his ap- 
pointment to the professorship of Anglo-Saxon in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in the year 1809, naturally rendered the 
metrical remains extant in that ancient language objects 
of his more particular investigation. The origin of the 
present volume is to be found in the Terminal Lectures 
which, in virtue of that office, he was called upon to 
deliver: in whatever degree therefore it may be con- 
sidered as forming a valuable accession to this branch of 
letters, it will afford an additional proof of the tendency 
of our Academical Institutions to cherish an enlarged 
spirit of literary inquiry on subjects far remote from those 
peculiar studies, which their opponents have erroneously 
and injuriously represented as forming the sole objects 
of a system stigmatized, — with little practical knowledge 
of its true nature or results,— as narrow, illiberal, and ex- 
clusive. 

In preparing his materials for these lectures, the Au« 
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(iv) PREFATORY NOTICE. 

thor was not contented merely to avail himself of the 
documents already rendered accessible through the me- 
dium of the press by his predecessors in the same path 
of investigation ; but devoted much time to an examina- 
tion of the Manuscript stores of the Bodleian and Cottp^ 
nian libraries, and more than once visited Exeter for 
the express purpose of consulting the valuable collec- 
tion of Saxon poetry bequeathed to the library of that 
cathedral by Bishop Leofric Some detached portions of 
the original matter thus collected, were from time to time 
communicated to the public through the channel of the 
ArckaologiUf British Bibliographer^ &c. 

The pursuits thus fostered by the tenour and opportu- 
nities of Academical life were in 1812 exchanged for 
clerical duties in a country village. These duties, and 
the theological studies connected with them, now en- 
grossed, as they justly claimed, his chief attention ; and 
engagements merely literary or scientific were henceforth 
less pursued, than indulged in as affording that change 
of occupation which to active minds is resty especially 
where early habits and languid physical powers indispose 
for more healthful relaxation. Under these circumstances, 
to which was added a less easy access to our public li- 
braries than had hitherto been enjoyed, the further prose- 
cution of these favourite researches was long suspended : 
nor was it again resumed, otherwise than in the hope of 
rendering subservient to a purpose of parochial useful- 
ness^ the profits which might be expected to accrue from 

* The object in question was the erection of a vilkge school. Pro- 
posals for publishing by subscription, in aid of that object, " Illustrations 
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the publication of a work, obviously calculated to supply 
a desideratum of no inconsiderable importance in the 
history of the poetical antiquities of our language. In 
this view, the task of enlarging and methodizing his 
materials was recommenced with much ardour : but many 
' delays intervened, and the object alluded to had been 
accomplished from the Author's private rogources, before 



of the early History of English and French Poetry," were circulated in 
the aatimm of 1S17» and an advertisement explaining in detail the con- 
teiita of the proposed work inserted in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
August in that year. It was originally intended to have included not 
only the Saxon specimens now printed, hut other unpublished mate- 
rials connected with the earliest period of English poetry, and that of 
the Norman-French school. 

If any one should consider the mention of the circumstances above 
noticed as devoid of public interest, and therefore standing in need of 
apology, that apology must be found in the feelings of the Editor, which 
hiduoe him to dwell with peculiar satisfaction on such recollections of 
the spirit in which the late Author regarded the obligations of his pro- 
fession, and endeavoured to vender even these relaxations of his leisure 
hours subordinate to the higher purposes which they enforce. Under 
the same influence the Editor cannot refrain from subjoining a private 
memorandum relating to the present work, which is very characteristic 
of this habitual bias of the writer's mind : — it refers to the completion of 
the Analysis, &c. of the poem of Beowulf for the press. '* Tandem 
(Deo tempusy copiam ae salutem sufflcientej labor in hunc l^rum impen- 
dendug (opere scilicet iniegro diUgenter perlecto^ compendio ejus Anglice 
exarato^ partiaUisque quamplurimis metricCf ad verbum qud fieri potuit^ 
redditu) absoUUus est, exeunte mense Octobris A. S. H. 1820. 

2o7 x^*^ ^* fccumav fuHeis, Kal vdyra Oeutpeis' 
'AXXa Sw ios fi' diro rovS" otriwrep* cir' Ipyo rpireardai," 

It cannot surely be destitute of usefulness to exhibit the consistent 
homage of a powerfid mind to religious truth in the unsuspected mo- 
ments of its privacy. 
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the first sheets were forwarded to the press. The design 
therefore of a publication by subscription was aban- 
doned : but the work so undertaken was allowed to pro- 
ceed, though very gradually, and only as the occasional 
amusement of leisure hours. Other causes of proci-asti- 
nation, not resting with the Author himself, arose from 
the peculiar impediments attending on the typographical 
details of a publication like the present ; and from the 
united operation of these, he had at the time of his sud- 
den decease only corrected the proofs as far as page SO, 
and left in a state of complete preparation for the press 
the transcript of that portion of the work which extends 
to page 163. The task of publication thus devolved on 
the present Editor, who had for this purpose to arrange 
the detached communications to the Archceologia and 
the MS. materials already alluded to ; incorporating 
them in their proper relative situations, according to his 
conception of the original design, and supplying such 
connecting and illustrative matter as appeared requi- 
site to the end in view. The manner in which he has 
endeavoured to execute this office will be found more 
fully explained in the Advertisements to the Introductory 
Essay and the Appendix. Of the merits of a work pro- 
ceeding from a relative to whom he was bound by so 
many ties, it is not for him to speak : and the difficulty 
of doing so must be increased when the ^^ sacra et major 
imago'^ of the departed is seen invested with a peculiar 
character of sacredness, and magnified in all its propor- 
tions, through the mists of the valley of the shadow of 
death. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It was the intention of the late Author of these Illustra- 
tions to have prefixed to them an Introductory Essay on 
the Metre of the Anglo-Saxon Poetry, in which it was 
designed to have remodelled the substance of some 
earlier communications on the same subject to' the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, and to have extended them by a 
comparative survey of the kindred systems of the most 
ancient Icelandic and Teutonic metres. No progress, 
however, appears to have been made in the execution of 
this plan at the time when his hand was so suddenly 
arrested by death, beyond a rough draft of the general 
heads under which it was to have been arranged. The 
present Editor may perhaps in some degree, although in 
a manner far inferior, be enabled to supply this deficiency ; 
since the study of these relics of our Saxon ancestors was 

suDong those joint pursuits in which it was once his 
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iv ADV£RTIS£M£NT. 

happiness to indulge with that nearest and most valued 
relative, in earlier or maturer life the guide or associate 
of all his literary inquiries : he believes himself there- 
fore competent to state, with fidelity at least, the views 
which it had been intended to illustrate with regard to 
* the several subjects under discussion. In endeavouring 
to discharge this office, he will first reproduce, in its ori- 
ginal form, the Essay in the Archaologia above referred 
to ; a document which must always retain a paramount 
interest, as- having first removed, in a clear and satisfac- 
tory manner, the obscurity which previously invested this 
subject. He will then proceed to the other collateral and 
supplemental topics connected with the inquiry. 

The following arrangement of these materials will be 
adopted :— 

1. £ssays, by the late Author, publi^ed in the Archaologia : 

1. First Communication to the Antiquarian Society. 

2. Riming Poem, referred to in that Communication. 

3. Second Communication to the Antiquarian Society. 

II. Addenda, by the Editor : 

1. Recapitulation of the General Laws of Saxon Metre. 

2. Comparative View of the Icelandic and ancient Teu^ 

tonic Metres. 

3. Investigation of the Alliterative Metres of the Celtic 

Nations. 

4. Observations on the Derivation of the later Alliterative 
' Metres of the English Poets of the Middle Ages 

from that of the Saxons. 



FIRST COMMUNICATION 

ON 

THE METRE OF ANGLO^AXON POETRY. 

[From Vol. xvii. of the Archjbolooia.] 
Read before the Ant. Soc. Feb. 25, 1813. 



TH E contradictory opinions which our ablest philological anti- 
quaiies have advanced with respect to the leading characteristics 
by which the poetry of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors was distinguished 
from their prose, will, I trust, plead my excuse for trespiassing upon 
the Ume of the reader*, by offering to his attention a few cursory 
observations on that subject. They are suggested principally by 
the perusal of two very interesting documents contained in thb 
Exeter Manuscript, many extracts from which will be found in 
the ensuing pages. 

Hickes, indisputably one of the most learned of those who can 
be said to have examined with a critical eye our Saxon literature^ 
appears perhaps no where to so little advantage as in the pages 
which he has dedicated to this topic. Influenced by the desire of 
reducing every thing to some classical standard, a prejudice not 
uncommon in the age in which he wrote, he endeavours, with 
greater zeal than success, to show that the writers whom he was 



1 The Editor has substituted in this and other places the phrases ap- 
propriated to a published essay for those which in the original aUuded 
to the Society to which the commumcation was inade, and given refer* 
ences to the pages of this volume instead of those to the Arckaologia. 



VI INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 

recommending to the world observed the legitimate rules of Latin 
prosody, and measured their feet by syllabic quantity. In making 
so large demands upon the credulity of his readers, he was, though 
unconsciously, laying tlie foundation of future scepticism. A later 
author, Mr. Tyrwhitt, justly celebrated for the success of his 
critical researches on many subjects connected both with early 
English and with classical literature, but whose acquaintance with 
the Anglo*Saxon poetry appears to have been derived principally, 
if not entirely, from the Thesaurm of the illustrious scholar above 
alluded to, — was the first person who ventured openly to dissent 
from his authority. Startled by the extravagance of Dr. Hickes^ 
opinions on this subject, and unconvinced by the arguments ad*- 
duced in their support, he advances into the opposite extreme, 
declares that he can discover in the productions of our Saxon 
bards no traces whatever either of a regular metrical system, or 
even of that alliteration which had hitherto been regarded as their 
invariable characteristic, and finally professes himself unable to 
perceive ''any difierence between the poetry and tiie prose of that 
people, further than the employment of a more inflated diction and 
inverted construction of sentence, in that to which the former title 
was usually affixed ^'* 

It cannot, I trust, be considered as disrespectful to the memory 
of that accomplished and candid philologist, to suggest that a more 
careful and patient examination of the question would probably 
have induced him to withdraw these unqualified and (I cannot 
but think) inconsiderate assertions. But, in fact, the plsm of that 
work in which he was engaged, relating to the language and vers!* 
fication of a much later period, demanded from him nothing more 
than a slight and incidental mention of Anglo-Saxon poetry. Had 
it been otherwise, the humbler efforts of future labourers in that 
department would probably have been in great measure antici- 
pated, if not rendered wholly unnecessary, by the application of that 

* See the preface to Tyrwhitt's Chaucer. 
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critical acuteness and souod judgement which so eminently distin^ 
guished the restorer of Chaucer, and the discoverer of Babrias. * 

But I hasten to the detaiLof those circumstances which I cannot 
but think of sufficient fcnrce altogether to invalidaie the opinion of 
Mr. Tyrwhitt» and which, unless 1 am much deceived, are calcu- 
lated also to remove much of the obscurity in which the- previous 
misapprehensions of Dr. Hickes appear to have enveloped one 
portion at least pf the subject 

As the question of alliteration (which indeed requires but a 
short notice) will be more conveniently treated of after we shall 
have ascertained the existence and nature of that metre of which 
it forms the chief ornament, I shall commence with those topics 
which are in themselves of the greatest extent and interest, and 
shall endeavour to show both that the Anglo-Saxon poetry does 
really differ from their prose by the usage of metrical divisions^ 
and that the general rhythm and cadence of their verse is not alto- 
gether undiscoverable. 

The former, indeed, of these propositions shobld seem to require 
no furtlier evidence than the simple comparison of the different 
methods of punctuation observable in the prosaic and poetical 
manuscripts of the Saxons. In the prose we find the single point 
or dot (equivalent both to our comma and semicolon) but sparingly 
used. In the poetry, on the contrary, which, being written in con- 
tinuous lines, it would otherwise be difficult to distinguish from 
prose, the same mark occurs repeatedly at short intervals, and in 
places where it evidently cannot be required in its usual function 
of dividing the sentence into its subordinate clauses ^ The mem- 
bers thus included will be found (as far as we are capable of judging 
with respect to the pronunciation of that which we possess as a 
written language only) to have in general a strong similarity of 

^ Of this the edition of Caedmon, published by the learned Junius, 
will afford an accurate specimen ; as also will the Judith printed at the 
end of Thwaites's Heptateuch, a book of somewhat more common oc- 
currence. 
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cadence as well as of length. Should this be deemed inconclusive, 
the question will, I think, be placed beyond the reach of contro- 
versy by the specimens about to be adduced. In both these we 
shall find the poetry broken into similar members, not only by the 
usual mode of rhythmical punctuation, but in the one instance by 
the alternate insertion of lines written in the Latin language, and 
in the other by the employment of final rime. The former of these 
(althouglii hitherto overlooked by those who have written upon this 
subject) is quoted by Humphrey Wanley in his Catalogue of Anglo- 
Saxon Manuscripts, p. 281. It forms the termination of a highly 
paraphrastic translation of the Phoenix of Lactantius, a short ex- 
tract fix)m the commencement of which is inserted in the Appendix 
to this work, p. 924. It is written in lines alternately Anglo-Saxon 
and Latin, and runs thus : 

Hafa'S us aLyfed ^ Nos in vitam eduxit 

laucis auctor 

Vast we Motun her utipossemus hie 

Merueri 

Crod dsedum beGIetan virtutibus acquirere 

Gaudia in ccelo, 

'Sset we Bitotun uti possemus 

Maxima i*e2na 

Secan, and ^^ittan acquirere, et sedere 

Sedibus altis, 

laifgan in laisse vivere in mansione 

laucis et pacts, 

Ajan Sardinia possidere habitacula 

^ Alma IsetitisB 
Brucan Blsd-da^a potirifructu diurno 



' The letters on which the alliteration characteristic of Saxon metre de- 
pends, are here and in other places of this Introduction distinguished by an- 
tique capitals ; and to render this distinction more prominent, no capitals 
are used in the beginning of the lines^ except after a full stop, or in proper 
names.— Ed. 
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Blandam & mittem, blando et mitt 

jeSeon Sigora frean adspicere gloria Dominum 

Sine fine, 

and him Ziof sinjan et ei gratias canere 

Laude perenni 

EAd^e mid Bn^lum, f dices cum angelis. 

Alleluia. 

It will be immediately perceived, that such of these Latin verses 
as are at all consonant to the rules of prosody, belong either to the 
trochaic or dactylic species, and consist each of two feet. Those 
which are not reducible to this standard seem yet to be written in 
imitation of it, with the substitution (as was common in the Latin 
poetry of the middle ages) of emphasis for quantity. Thus '^ Sine^ 
fine," " Blandam et^ mittem/' and " Alma lae^titiae," may be con-* 
sidered respectively as equivalent to a trochaic, an adoniac, and a 
dactylic line '. It is to a metre of this kind, in which emphasis (as 

' I have thrown into the following note a few more specimens from 
Wanley's Catalogue, iUustrative of die positions suggested in the text. 
The first and second will affi>rd also an entertaining example of the 
fondness shown by our Saxon ancestors for introducing into theii com- 
positions the few Greek phrases with which they were acquainted. 

Dos me jeflette Sncratea 

Sanctus & Justus Ac he BAlne seeal 

Beom Boca ^leaw Boe^ 

Bonus auctor Biddan jeome 

• * • « « « Vurh his Modes jeUind 

«««••« Micro in cosmo 

ne soeal Ladijan ««««•« 

Labor quern tenet * 

(Wanl. Cat. p. 110. ex MS. Coll. Corp. Ch. Cant K. 12.) 

Dsnne jeMiltsad & abutan ende 

Mundum qui re^it * * • * 

TBeoda TBrym cyninjc saule wine 

TBronuQi sedentem « « * « 

jeunne 
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in all the modern languages of Gothic origin) holds the place of 
quantity, that I would refer the verses of the Anglo-Saxons. They 



jeUnne %fe on life * Po on Fultum 

AOctor pacis Factor cosmi^ 

Bibbe jeSaelVa « « ♦ « 

Balus miindi Dser Sadi^e 

Metod se Kaera Animee sanctae 

Ka^na yirtute Rice Bestat 

and se SoVfsesta Bejna cselorum. 

Sununi filius 

(Wanl. Cat p. 147. ex MS. Coll. Corp. Ch. Cant S. 18.) 

The last is entirely in Latm, and appears to be an attempt at rime, 
although the alliteration is, for the most part, preserved. Wanley him- 
self notices its similarity to the Anglo-Saxon metre. 

OUm hcBc transtuU Juva me Kiserum 

Sicuti valui, Mentis Kodicutn, 

Sed modo l^ecihus ' Caream quo KiBvis 
Constrictus VlerUus, Mihimet Wiccma^ 

O Martine Sancte Castusque Vtvam 

meritis prceclare Nactus jam lyeniam. 

Wanley, p. 189. 

Of the substitution of accent or emphasis for quantity, the following 
wretched lines afford an example, perhaps the more striking, as they 
are written in imitation of a metre to which we are more accustomed. 

Demque composuU pueris hoc stilutn rite diversum 
Qttt Bata jElfricus Monachus brevissimus, 

Qualiter Scholastici valeant resumere fandi 
AUquod initium Latinitatis sibi. 



* It is evident that two alternate Latin lines have here through the negli- 
gence of the scribe been omitted ; the sense, alliteration, and analogy of the 
structure prevailing through the whole oomposition equally requiring them. 
— Ed. 

* Here forty lines of similar stnicture alternately Saxon and Latin have 
been omitted. The text is often in both languages corrupt. The four lines 
subjoined form the conclusion.— Ed. 
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will be found to consist^ for the fnost part, of feet of two or three 
syllables each, having the emphasis on the first, and analogous 
therefore to the trochee or dactyl, sometimes perhaps to the spon- 
dee, of classic metre. 

In the above specimen, the line '^Dast we motun" evidently 
consists of two trochees^ or a spondee and trochee. '^ Eadje mid 
Enjium," of a dactyl and trochee. '' Secan, and jesittan," of three 
trochees. 

This appears to have been the fundamental principle of the 
Saxon metrical system. Variety was produced, and the labour of 
versification lessened by the admitting lines of difierent lengths from 
two to four feet, and frequendy by the addition of a syllable extra- 
ordinary, either at the commencement or termination of the verse ; 
a circumstance which we find repeatedly occurring in our own 
poetry, without any such violation of cadence as to alter the cha- 
racter of the metre. The former license is in Saxon the less com- 
mon of the two. 

I think, however, it may be traced in the following instances. 

Du eart^ HssleiSa^ Helm, 
And I Heofen^ deman, 

En^Ia Ordfruman, 
And I EQrSan tuddor K 



Letoni sefter^ beor^an 
ln| blacumi reafum. 

And ssec, fremedon. 
And, "Sast ne jejlyfdon'. 



Bi/olden on, ferSe 

SummcBj^ finjrum, w»l. 



* Csedmon, p. 105. * Idem. 
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The latter, if it is indeed to be regarded as a license of the same 
kind, and not rather to be referred to another principle^ which I 
shall consider immediately, is much more common. Several in- 
stances of it occur in the few lines already quoted. In the follow- 
ing and some similar lines, there appears to be an additional syl- 
lable both at the commencement and termination. 

WeceiS and^ "WreceS 
8wa| Wildu^ deor. 



N. 



Occasionally lines of three or even two syllables occur; as, 
heXes, sprsec. Almi^htne. 

" " Fah wyrm. 

To frofre. Hwaet "Bu eart. 

Nu ic Bus. Mihtum swid. 

In the former of thes^ cases (and perhaps also wherever a syl- 
lable extraordinary is to be found at the termination of a line) the 
emphasis might be so strongly marked as to render it equivalent to 
two. The latter instance (Fah wyrm) would not ofiend against the 
general rhythm. 

The following passages from Caedmon will give examples both 
of the longer and shorter kinds of metre ^ 



^ It has been doubted (see Mr. Bosworth*s Saxon Grammar^ p. 247) 
whether the following extract might not be reduced to lines of the shorter 
structure by hemisdcliial division ; but two reasons seem conclusive 
against such an attempt : — 1st, the couplets formed by such an arrange- 
ment from the drd, 7th, 9th and 11th lines as here printed, would be 
destitute of aUiteration : — and ISdly, the same alliteral letter obviously 
extends to the couplet as formed of the longer lines. To make this 
clearer, braces have been placed against the alliteral couplets, as the 
extract begins with the last and ends with the first line of a couplet. — 
Ed. 
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iEnnei hefde he 8wa| swiVne ^eiworhtnei 
swa^ HChti^nei on lus^ Mod jeSobte ) 
he let| hine swa^ lCcleS| ^ealdan^ / 
Hebstne to^ him on^ Heofna, rice, -^ 

Hasfdehe^ EQne swa^ hwitoeje^worhtne, J 
8wa^ Wynlicj "Waes his^ Wsdstm od, heofonum^'> 
iSaet him, com from^ "Weroda, Drihtne^ / 

^ejlAc wflds^ he iSam, Leohtum^ steorrum^ 1 
IioF^ sceolde he^ Drihtnes^ wyrcean / 

DyraD| sceolde he his^ Dreamas on^ heofunura^l 
and, sceolde his, Drihtne| "Sanciani * ... J 

'SflBSi Lflsnesi "Se he him, on 'Sam, Iieohte je^scerede. 

Cedm. p. 6. 1. 14. 

Vnum creaverat adeo potentem, 

adeo pnecellentem intettectu, 

dederat ei tarn ingentem potestatem, 

proximam siU in calarum regno, 

ilium adeo lucidum creaverat, 

adeo latusfuitfructus ejus (vita) in aelis, 

qui ad eum venit a supremo Domino, 

similis erat luddis stellis, 

gloria debuerat Domini inservire, 

eara habere debuerat gaudia sua in calis, 

et debuerat Domino suo gratias agere, 

pro munere quod ilk ei in luce decreverat. 



Us is, Kht micel, Nobis est aquissimum 

ISaet we, Rodera, weard, ut caU custodem 

Wereda, "Wuldor, cinin^i exercituum, gloriiB'regem, 

Wordum, herigen, verbis exaltemus, 

Modum, lufien, animis diligamus : 

he is, Bfegna sped, ille est potentissimus, 

Beafod eaira princeps omnium 

Heah jesceafta. excellentium creaturarum. 
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I now pass to the second document above alluded to, as calcu- 
lated to throw some light upon this subject, firom the circumstance 
of its author having superadded the ornament of rime to that of 
alliteration. This has hitherto escaped the observation of our 
Sason scholars. Wanley, indeed, (to whom we are indebted for 
the only detailed notice of the Exeter Manuscript,) appears to have 
examined the section in which it is contained with much less than 
his usual diligence and accuracy. 

It will perhaps enable us to appretiate more justly the evidence 
deducible from the metrical construction of this poem, if we recall 
what has been said above as to the method of punctuation by which 
the Anglo-Saxons w^re accustomed to distinguish tb^r poetry from 
their prose* The dots or points which they used for this purpose 
may doubtless, through the negligence of transcribers, have been 
either omitted, or erroneously inserted. In other instances they 
may have perished from the injuries of time, weather, and ill usage. 
Thus the received division of the verse may in many cases become 
questionable, and any theory grounded upon it be represented as 
destitute of proof. Against conclusions drawn from the poem in 
question, it is evident that no such objection can reasonably be 
advanced. 

After a diligent examination, it appears to me that the different 
species of verse used in this composition may be thus classed : — 

1; Those which may at 6rst sight be recognised as trochaic or 
dactylic : these are by far the most numerous ; as, 

Glen^ed^ hiwum Lisse mid^ longum 
Blissa^ bleoum Leoma je^tonjum 
Blostmai hiwum s 



Horsce mec^ heredon 



Swi^ ne^ minsade Hilde ^e^neredon. 

£. Of the trochaic species, vrith the hypercatalectic syllable ; as, 

Ahte ic^ ealdor^ stol 
Galdor^ wordum^ gol. 
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Wns on^ lapi^ streame^ lad 
9er me| leoSu^ ne b]| ^ad« 

3. lines of three syllables (similar to those mentioned above) ; 
as, 



Tir, weljade 
Blsdj blissade 



Graft, bafa« 



TreoW| "Sra j 
Is to, traj. 



In this poem, and in all the other metrical compositions of the 
Saxons with which I am acquainted, there are certainly many 
lines which it is beyond my power to reduce to a strict agreement 
with this metrical system ; but these difficulties are not, I think, 
of sufficient frequency or cogency to invaUdate those conclusions 
concerning the metre of Anglo-Saxon poetry, which may be drawn 
from the general tenour of its construction. It is probable, too, 
that ao uncultivated age was not very fiastidious as to the precise 
observation of the rhythmical canons. If the violations of metre 
were not such as grossly to ofiend in singing or repetition, they 
would scarcely demand any higher degree of correctness ^ 

^ The Author has expressed his opinion more fiilly as to the degree 
of licence allowable in Anglo-Saxon poetry in the following remarks on 
the metrical rules laid down in Rask's Saxon Grammar (as translated 
b Mr. Bosworth's Grrammar), which essentially agree with the canons 
four years previously deduced by himself in the above essay, but sup- 
pose a more strict and undeviating regularity of observance. They are 
extracted from a letter to Mr. Boswprth. — " Does not Mr. Rask speak 
on the whole too much as though he was considering an artificially 
constmcted system of metre? I suspect that the matter lies completely 
on the 8ur&ce» and that the good barbarians were content if their verse 
had rhythm enough to be sung, and alHteration enough to strike the 
ear at once. The system, if sptem it may be called, is neither more 
nor less than that of our old ballads, t» whkh the ear is satisfied not by 
the number of syllables, but by the recurrence of the accent, or ictus, if 
one may call it so. Southey and Coleridge have made good use of 
this fuetpof e^fuTp9f, and the latter, in one of his prefaces, has, if my 
memory serves me, philosophized upon its structure." 
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RIMING POEM. 

{From the ExeUr MS. p. 94.) 



The very extraordinary composition last referred to is here 
presented to the reader in its entire form, in pursuance of the ex- 
pressed intention of the late Author. As, however, no progress to- 
wards the execution of that intention had been made by him, the 
task of translation has devolved on the Editor ; and it is in this 
instance a task qf no slight difficulty : for the poet, bound by the 
double fetters of alliteration and rime, has found himself obliged 
to sacrifice sense to sound, to a more than ordinary extent. The 
style is throughout figurative, harsh, and elliptical in the highest 
d^ee : words occurring in no other Saxon writer, and to be in- 
terpreted therefore only through the medium of an uncertain 
analogy, are frequent ; and more common terms are disguised by 
an unaccustomed variety of spelling. Under these circumstances, 

« 

it must be still more a subject of regret that the light which the 
critical acumen of the late accomplished Author might have thrown 
on this very obscure production has been denied. 

To the brief observations on its metrical structure already given, 
the Editor has only to add the following remarks :— 

1. The rime is frequentiy double : and the poet, not contented 
with this exhibition of his powers in the accumulation of similar 
sounds, has in dike passage (of nine lines) introduced an additional 
rime into the body of every line, thus : — 

Bald Aid i$wite% 
Wrac fac wri^SeS 
Wrath ath smiteB 

so that every letter almost is fettered by the absurd intricacy of tlie 
metre. 
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The identical rimes are not confined to the couplet, but extend 
sometimes to eight or ten lines. 

2. The whole style of composition is analogous to the later sy- 
stems of Scaldic metre introduced about the middle of the ninth 
century in the place of the more simple versification of the Edda 
and Foluspa (which is altogether identical with the usual Saxon 
metre). It is probable that the knowledge of these more compli- 
cated systems was introduced among the Saxon poets in the age 
of Canute; but they do not appear to have found a favourable re- 
ception : the only instance which is extant of a regular imitation 
of them being that now presented to the reader. The following 
spedmen from the Hattalykli (Key of Metre) of Snorro Sturleson 
will sufficiendy evince the identity : it is, 1 believe, of the species - 
called Ruhnenda. 

Lof er fly tt forom 
Fyrir junnorom 
Ne spurd sporom 
Spioll jram snorom, &c. 

(Extracts from the Hattalykli published by Mr. Johnstone^ p. 48.) 

From the difficulties above alluded to, the annexed translation 
is necessarily of so loose and conjectural a character that the 
Editor feels some apology requisite for presenting it to the public ; 
but from the great interest of the poem as a metrical relic of so 
unique a character, he was unwilling to suppress the original : and 
he conceived that ah interpretation which might at least present 
some clue to the general meaning would be acceptable. The sub- 
ject appears to be an illustration of the transitory nature of human 
enjoyments : this is exhibited by describing the same individual as 
first flourishing in the very acme of pleasure, fame, affluence, and 
power; and then as a spirit tormented by the fires of pulsatory, 
and a corpse consumed by worms. The conclusion points out the 
hope of translation, after these purifying pains have accomplished 
their appointed end, to the joys of heavent 
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Me lifes onlah 
Se "Sis leoht onwrahj 
And "SaBt torhte ^eteoh 
Tillice onwrab. 



Glasd wss ic jliwum, 
denied hiwum, 
Blissa bleoum 
Blostma hiwum. 



Sec^as mec sejon 
Symbel ne alejon 
Feorh-jiefe jefejon. 

Frsetwed wsejum 



Wic ofer wonjum, 
Wennan jonpim 

lisse mid lonpim 
Leoma jeton jum ^ ; 



Da wass wasstmum aweaht 
World oDspreht, 
Under roderum aweaht 
Rssd roaejne ofer %eaht. 



Giestas jen jdon, 
Ger-scype* menjdon^ 



He raised me to life 
Who displayed this light, 
And this bright possession 
Bountifully disclosed. 



Glad was I in glee^ 
Adorned with [fair] colours. 
With the hues of bliss 
And the tints of blossoms.' 



Men would say concerning me 
Thatperpetually I should not desist 
To rejoice in the gifts [blessings] 

[of life. 
Adorned in its paths 



[Was my] habitation on the earth, 
[So that I' might] expect in my 

joumeyings 
Favour with long 
Dispensations of light [felicity] ; 



Then was I abounding in fruits 
And flourishing in the world. 
Springing up beneath the heavens 
And excelling in the force of 
^— — [counsel. 

Guests came. 
They intermixed in commerce. 



' ' Getinc^e/ condUiOf status. Lye. 

* ' Ger-8cype ' is perhaps from the same root with our ' gear/ and the 
Saxon ' ^^rsuma^' treasure ; and will then bear the sense I have as- 
signed it — ^die procuring of gear, L e. commerce. 
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Lisse lenjdon, 
Luftum jlenjdon. 



Scrifen' scrad '^sA 
Durh-^escad inbrad 
WiBs on laju streame lad 
D«r me leo^u ' ne bi jlad. 
Haslde ic bseanne had, 
Ne wtes me in healle jad 
D»t ter rof weord rad ; 

Oft "Sttr rinc jebad 



Daet he in sele usgd. 
Sine jewflB^c- 



Deynum jeSyhte ' . 
Denden wms ic mw^en. 



Horace mec heredon, 
Hilde ^eneredon, 
Faepre feredon, 
Feondon biweredon. 



Swa mec hyht-peAi heold 
Hyje Dryht befeold ; 



They prolonged my pleasures. 
And adorned me with luxuries. 



Vestments of joy carefully wrought 
Shed around in breadth 
Were led over the ocean-flood 
Where my vessel miscarried not. 
I held a high state, 
Nor was there in my hall any peer 
Who would utter a haughty 

word there ; 
But men often supplicated there 



[For the treasures] which they 

beheld in my court. 
The weighed silver. 



Thence was I powerful, 



Brave warriors obeyed me, 
They delivered me in battle, 
They fairly supported me, [mies. 
And protected me from mfaie ene- 



So faithfully the gifts of hope 
Did the Lord pour into my mind ; 



' 'Scrifen/ curare. Lye. I doubt, however, my translation of this and 
the following line, but am unable to substitute one more satisfiustory. 

* ' LeoVan,' navigare* Lye. I suppose ' leoVu ' to be a substantive 
firom the same root. 

' Some word whieh might rime with * mseg^i^ ' ^^ the n^xt line has 
here been lost from the text. \ 

b2 
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Sta'SoI ehtum steald, 

Stepe-^oDjum weold. 
Swylce eortSe ol 
Ahte ic ealdor atol ; 
Galdor wordum ^ol* 
Gomel sibbe neof ' oil. 



Ac wes ^efest ^ear, 
Gellende sner, 
Wuniende wer, 
Wil-bec* be seer. 



Scealcas wsron scearpe, 
Scyl W8BS hearpe. 



Hlude hlynede, 
HleoiSor dynede, 
Swejl-rad swinsade 
Swi^, ne minsade. 



Burj sele beofode, 
Beorbt hlifade ; 
Ellen eacnade, 
£ad eacnade ; 



He established a firm foundatioD 
for my possessions, [goings. 
And directed my steps in their 
So in the earth 
I possessed a royal seat ; 
I sang magic strains, [disgrace. 
And grown old in peace I had do 



But I was formerly firm, 

4flElugp<^ 

Abiding safely, 

With an abundant stream[of good] 

by my portion. 
My servants were sagacious. 
There was skill in their harping. 



It resounded loud, 
The strain re-echoed. 
Melody was heard 
Powerfully, nor did it cease. 



The hall vibrated (at the sound). 
Splendour shone ; 
My spirit expanded, 
My happiness increased ; 



* I have considered 'neof as irregularly formed firom the verb 
'n' abban,' not to have; whence '%u n'sfest.' But I am far from 
satisfied with this conjecture. 

* * Wil-bec' appears of the same family of compounds with 'will- 
bume' and ' will-flood^' signifying a welling stream, ' Be scsr ' may 
mean (y my share or portion ; and the image conveyed by this line vdll 
then be, " The stream of abundance was in my portion :" but in this 
and many other instances I can only ofier my attempts to interpret the 
obscure metaphors of the original poem as possible conjectures. 
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Freaum frodade, 
Fromuin jodade. 
Mod masjnade, 
Mine fiejnade. 
Treow teljade, 
Tir weljade, 
« « * « « 
Blied blissade, 
Gold ^earwade, 
Gim hwearfade, 
Sine searwade ^ 
Sib nearwade ; 



From ic wses in frsetwum, 
Freolic in in-jeatwum, 



WiBs min dream dryhtlic, 
Drohtad hyfadic ; 



Foldan ic freoiSode, 
Folcum ic leoSode ; 
Tiif wes min lonje 
Leodum injemonje, 
Tinim ^eton^e 
Teala ^ehonje. 



Mu min hreSer is hreoh, 
Heoh^-BilSum sceoh. 



I was prudent among princes, 
And successful among the brave, 
Powerful in mind. 
And rejoicing in, spirit. 
My tree flourished. 
My sway increased. 

Fruit blessed me. 
Gold was at hand. 
Gems poured around me. 
Silver was artificially wrought, 
My kindred were closely united ; 



I was brave in adornment, 
And graceful in carriage. 



My glory was lordly. 
My dominion illustrious ; 



I was benevolent to the land, 

I sang lays to the people ; 

My life was long 

Among my nation. 

My condition in my dominions 

Was happily supported. 



But now my breast is rough, 
Shaken by the season ofwoe. 



' The defective alliteTation shows that a line is here lost 
* * Searwian' usually occurs in an unfayourahle sense, meaning to 
tjploy artifice: yet, as we find the related terms ^ searw' used for a 

nuu^ne, and 'searolice' for fnechanicattyf it may, I think, bear the 

aigrsification here assigned. 

' 'Heoh' is perhaps used in the place of 'heo^* woe. 'Speoh,' 

for 'Keoc,'«^A;; firom * sceacan.' 
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Nyd bys^um neah ; 
Gewited Dihtes inileab 



Se »r in daege was dyre ; 
Scribed nu deop feor. 



Brond hord jeblowen 
Breostum inforjrowen ; 
Flyhtum to-flowea 
Flab is ^eblowen 



Micluin in ^emynde 
Modes jecynde; 
Grete8 onjrynde 
Grorn ofen pynde. 



Bealo-fus byrnelS^ 
Bittre wyrneS ; 



Wid svS onjinne^J, 
Sar ne sinneS ; 
Sorjum cinni% 
Bled bis blinni^, 
Blisse linna'S, 
Listuni linneS ; 
Lustum ne cinneiS. 



Dreamas swa ber ^edresa'S, 
Drybt scyre jebreosa'S ; 
Lif ber men forleosa'S 
Leahtras oft jeceosaiS ; 



Nigb to stem necessity ; 

And be is tormented at the ap- 
proach of nigbt 

Wbo before in tbe day was 
bigbly esteemed ; 

Deep fire now is wrapt around. 



And tbe board of brands inflamed 
Increasing around bis breast ; ' 
Flowing in flights 
Tbe dart is blown forth 



Against the haughty of soul 
In the disposition of his mind ; 
He lamenteth in the abyss 
Pained in the furnace of woe. 



The prompt destruction burneth. 
Bitterly it correcteth him ; 

A wide journey beginneth. 

Affliction ceasetb not ; 

He exclaimetb in sorrows 

His joy bath ceased. 

His bliss hath declined. 

He is fallen from his delights ; 

He exclaimeth not in happiness. 



Thus glories here are prostrated. 
And the lordly lot brought low ; 
[So] men here lose their life 
And often choose crimes ; 



^ I apprehend the harsh metaphors of these lines to allude to the 
corrective fires and tortures of purgatory. . 
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Treow iJraj 

Is to-tra;, 

Seo untxume jenaj. 

Steaputu eatole mis'Sah 

Ond eal stund ^enaj. 



Swa nu world wendeS ; 
Wyrde sendeS^ 
And hetes henteS ; 
HadeSe scjndeS, 



Wer cynje vriteB, 
W»l jar sliteSy 
Flah mah fiiteS, 
Flan man hwite'S, 
BuTj sorj biters ; 
Bald aid 'BwiteS, 
Wraec-ftec wri^Sa'B, 

Wra% a% smite); ; 
Sin-jrynd sidaS^ 
Ssae [8»aro] fearo ^lideS, 



Gfom torn jnefeS^ 
Greft bafa^y 



Searo hwit sola%' 
Sumur bet cola's, 
Fold fela fealleS, 
FeoDd-scire wealleth, 



A faithful course 

Is withdrawn, [aboundeth. 

And that which hath no firmness 



Thus now the world wendeth ; 
Fate sendeth [men to their doom], 
And feuds pursue them ; 
Chieftains oppress. 



War-kings go forth. 
The dart of slaughter pierceth. 
The violent arrow flieth, 
The spear smiteth them. 
Sorrow devoureth the city; 
The bold man in age decays. 
The season of vengeance tor- 

menteth him. 
And enmity easily assaileth him ; 
The abyss of sin increaseth, 
Sudden treachery glideth in. 



Grim rage grieveth. 
Woe possesseth. 



£very possession is deceitful, 
Summer's heat groweth cool. 
Many things fall to the ground, 
The portion of strife aboundetb. 



* The construction seems forced, but no other suggests itself, 

* *Sola%' is perhaps the same with 'saelV,' possessums. 
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EorS xnsBjen ealdalSy 
Ellen cola's. 



Earthly power groweth old. 
Courage groweth cold. 



Me ^SflBt wyrd jewaef, 
And jehwyrt forjeaf 
Thst ic jrofe jTsef. 
And «{et ^rimme jrsf 



This Fate wove for me, 
And as decreed assigned it [grief. 
That I should grieve with this 
And the g^m grlLve 



Flean flesce ne mas; ; 
Don fiah hred dsej, 



Flesh may not flee; 

Soon as the rapid day hath flown. 



Nid jrapum nimeS 
Bon seo neah becymeS ; 



Necessi^ seizeth in her grasp 
When she cometh nigh ; 



Seo me e%les onfonn, 



She that hath taken me fipom my 
country. 
And mec her heardes on conn* And here exerciseth me in hard- 



Donne lichoma li;^' 
Lima wyrm friteS, 
Ac him wen ne^ J^wigeS, 
And "Sa wist ^ehyjeS 



ship. 
Then the corpse lieth, 
••-Worms fret the limbs, 

And the worm departeth not, 
And there chooseth its repast 



OB%et beo% %a ban an ; 

« * * « « 4 

And set nyhstah nan 



Nefne se nede tan' 



Until there be bone only left ; 

And at the last there is no one 

[exempt] 
But that his fate compels [him to 

become] 



« * Wen.' • Wen-wyrm,* vermis genus. Lye. 

* A line is here lost. 

' *Tan' is sometimes used for lot {vide Lye). The line seems 
equivalent with ** OS6e sio wyrd us nede/* she fatum nos compeUii, 
Boeth. 40, 7. 
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Balawan herje hlotene. 



Ne bith se hlisa adroren ^ 



Mt iSaet eadij jeSenceS 
He bine "Se oftor swenceSi 



Bj^eS hip %a bitran sjnne, 
HojaiS to ^re betran wynne. 



Gemon morSa lisse. 
Her sinden miltsa blisse. 



Hyhdice in heofona rice. 
Uton Du halpim jelice 



Scyldum byscyrede^ 
Scyndum jenerede, 
TVommum biwerede, 

* « « « « 
Dser mon cyn mot 
For meotude rot. 



SoSne God jeseon/ 
Add aa in sibbe jefean. 



A prey to that destructive host 

[the worms]. [happiness 

Nor shall he be conversant with 



Ere the blessed one [God] thinketh 
That he hath sufficiently often 
afflicted him [for the purpose 
of purgatorial correction]. 
And burieth for him his bitter siui 
And exalteth to a better joy. 



Remember [therefore] immor- 
tality. 
Where are merciful blessbgs. 



/V 



Full of hope in heaven's kingdom. 
Ah, may we be Uke the saints 



— <^ 



Washed from our sins, 
Liberated from condemnation. 
Protected from terror. 

Where mankind shall 
Before their Creator rejoicing. 



Behold the true God, 
And evermore enjoy peace. 



The Exeter MS. contains also some other instances of rime, not 
indeed used through an entire poem (as in the prececUng compo- 
sition), but occasionally introduced. One of these instances otcurs 



^ I read this, " Ne biS se lissa adrohten," which restores the rime. 
* A line is here lost. 
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in that part of the poem oa the Phcenix printed in italics in the 
present work, p. 226. Another (here subjoined) is found in the 
Hymn of which a short analysis is given, p. 215. 

That now whosoever among men 
here abideth in life 
might choose 
either hell fire 



DsBt nu manna jehwylc 
Cwic "Senden her wanalS 
jeCeosan mot 
swa Helle HierSu 
swa Beofones mserSu ; 
swa Iieohte Iieoht 
swa 'Sam LaSan niht; 
swa THrymmes THrsece, 
swa THrystra wrssce ; 

swa mid Drihten Dre^m, 
swa mid Deoflum hrsem ; 
swa Wite mid Wra-Bum, 
swa Wuldor mid arum; 
swa Life swa dea% ; 
swa him Leofe bi'S. 



or heaven's joy ; 

either the bright light 

or loathsome night ; 

either the majesty of glory, 

or the punishment of audacious 

crimes ; 
either glory with the Lord, 
or groaning with devils ; 
either punishment with wrath, 
or glory with honour; 
either life or death; 
as his will shall be. 
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SECOND COMMUNICATION 

ON 

THE METRE OF ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 

[From VoL xvii. of the Archjbolooia.] 
Read before the Ant. Soc., Dec. 9, 181 9. 



Ik the last communicatioD^ I endeavoured to prove that the 
poetical compositions of the Anglo-Saxons vi^ere distinguished 
from their prose by the continual use of a certain definite rhythm ; 
and to investigate, as far as I was able, the metrical structure of 
thoae venerable and interesting remains. I now proceed to add 
such further remarks on their peculiar characteristics as have been 
suggested to me by an attentive though partial examination of the 
prindpal works of this description, preserved' either in print or in 

manuscript. 

With respect to die alliteration systematically adopted by all 
the writers of Anglo-Saxon poetry, httie perhaps can be added to 
the observations of the laborious Hickes. It may however be 
briefly noticed, that our ancestors do npt appear to have been 
amdous to construct their alliterative systems with the intricacy or 
variety said to be discoverable ib those of the northern Scalds ' ; 
that they were more partial to the recurrence of consonants than 
vowels ; and that they were usually studious of throwing the alli- 



' This mtricacy, however, is to be found only in Scaldic poetry of 
more recent date than the close of the 9th century. The fomyrdalag; 
or ancient metre, is entirely parallel to the Saxon versification in this 
and erery other respect^rEn. 
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teration od the emphaUc syllables. I do not recollect any instance 
of an attempt to carry on the same alliteration through a consider- 
able number of lines together. It seldom, I believe, extends be- 
yond the distich ; and its constant recurrence within this definite 
space would alone, I am convinced, have been sufficient to induce 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, had he given more of his time and attention to the 
subject, to regard it as an index of a systematic and uniform di- 
vision of the sentence, to which nothing analogous could be dis- 
covered in the prose compositions either of the Anglo-Saxons or 
any other people. In those cases (and they are of extremely rare 
occurrence) where no alliteration can be traced, we may fairly 
conjecture that its absence is owing either to the carelessness of 
the writer, or, which is yet more probable, to the license fi'equently 
assumed by the transcribers of the middle ages, of substituting for 
the original text such expressions as appeared to themselves more 
poetical or more intelligible. 

But enough has, I trust, been ofiered upon this subject to clear 
up, in some measure at least, the obscurity in which the haste and 
inaccuracy of one whom, upon any other point of criticism, it 
would be difficult to convict of either, had involved it. 

The general history of Anglo-Saxon poetry, and the character- 
istic features of its diction and composition, have been so ably 
illustrated by the pen of Mr. Turner, as to leave but little to the 
industry of his successors in that field of literature. 

That gendeman has particularly noticed the constant accumula- 
tion of equivalent, or nearly equivalent, words and phrase^ which, 
as it generally constitutes the chief and earliest ornament of the 
poetry of rude and illiterate nations, appears in that of our Saxon 
ancestors to have supplied almost entirely the place of those higher 
graces and resources of composition, which are the natural results 
of a more advanced state of civil society, and a more extended 
range of information. There is, however, one peculiarity of con* 
struction occurring in the poetical remains of the Anglo-Saxons, 
which, as far as my knowledge extends, has not been mentioned 
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by any preceding writer ; and which, nevertheless, is so generaUy 
prevalent in them, as to preclude, I think, all supposition of its 
being other than the efiect of design. I mean an artificial arrange- 
ment of the several phrases or clauses of which the sentence is con- 
stituted, in a manner somewhat resembling that observed by Bishop 
Lowth in the sacred poetry of the Hebrews, and termed by that 
illustrious scholar Parallelism. 

Of this the following examples will give, perhaps, a better notion 
than any explanation. 

I 

Terra tremuit, 
Etiam codi stillarunt, 
Propter Deum 
Ipse Sinai, 
Propter Deum, 
Deum Israelis. 

Eduxit populum sman cum gaudio, 
Cumjubilo electos suos. 

Quum exiret Israel ex Mgypto, ^ 

Familia Jacobi, a populo barbaro. 

Qui convertit rupem in stagnum aquarum, 
Saxum siliceum infoniem aquarum ^. 

Many more examples may be found by referring to the PralL 
Ilebb, of Lowth ; but in* most, if not in all of them, there is a pa- 
rallefism of the verb, as well as of the other parts of the sentence, 
and the clauses are frequently connected by a conjunction ; cir- 
cumstances seldom observable in the parallelism (if I may be so 
atbwed to teHn it) of the Anglo-Saxon writers. In the following 



^ Ps. Ixviii. 9 ; cv. 13 ; cxiv. 1, S. I quote from the literal trans- 
btion of Berlin. Upsal, 1805. 
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specimens I have marked the corresponding lines with the same 
letters. 



I 



*^ Da wses wuldres weard 
Wolcnum bifen^un 

^) Heah enjla Cyninj 
Ofer hrofas upp 

^) Haligrahelm. 

•^ Wile hi to eow 
^) Ealles waldend 
^) Cyninj on ceastre 
*J CorSrene lytle 
^) Fym-weorca fruma 

*) Folcjelsedan 
^) In drasma drsem. 



Ibi erat gloria Dominus 
Cadis trementibus, (disruptis,) 
Altus angelorum Rex 
Super fastigia elevatut 
SanctorurH tutela. 



Vult ille tanquam oves 
Omnium Dominus 
Rex in dvitate (su&) 
Coronam parvam 
Antiquorum operum origo (crea- 

tionis Auctor) 
Gentem ducere 
In gaudiorum gaudium. 



The foregoing are extracted from the Exeter MS. The poems 
attributed to Caedmon a£R)rd innumerable instances of the same 
figure. 

One paragraph in his description of the Deluge may be rendered 
line for line, and almost word for word, thus : 

^) Betliought him then, our God 
^) Of him that ploughed the wave, 
^) The gracious Lord of Hosts 
^) Of Lamech's, pious son, 
^) And of each living soul 
^) He saved amid the floods, 
*) All glorious fount of life, 
^) High o'er the deep abyss. 

A somewhat similar species of apposition may occasionally, 
though I believe very rarely, be observed in the lyric poetry of the 
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Greeks. There is a slight trace of it, in a magnificent passage of 
the tenth Olympic of Pindar : 

"Ue nATPI'AA nOAYKTE'ANON 
'Yiro arepef Ttvpl, irXayais re ailapov 
BaOvv eif ox^rov &Tas t(oi<ray 'EA^N HD'AIN. 

Id our own language, the Paradise Regained ofiers one passage 
of a like construction : 

Where God is praised aright, and godlike men. 
The holiest of holies and his saints. 

In the very few instances in which this figure is to be 'found in 
classical or in English poetry, it may perhaps be fairly regarded 
(so far as the term is applicable to any thing connected with 
studied composition) as accidentaL In the Saxon, on the other 
band, it is too uniformly adopted, and carried to &r too great an 
extent to, be attributed to mere chance. Whether it constituted a 
part of their original poetical mechanism, or whether it was 
adopted, with some little modification, from the style of those sa- 
cred poems in which it forms so prominent a feature, is a question 
to which it would perhaps be difficult to give even a plausible 
answer. As far as my own observation has gone, it appears to 
be most firequenUy used in those poems tiie subjects of which are 
drawn fi-om scripture. It might also perhaps be questioned by 
some whether the rhytiimical system itself, which it has been the 
object of these communications to illustrate, was originally the 
property of our northern ancestors, or whether it was constructed 
by them (after their conversion to Christianity, and consequent 
acquaintance with the general literature of the age) in imitation of 
the shorter trochaic and dactylic metres of the later dassical and 
ecclesiastical poets ; the authors most hkely to have furnished the 
writers upon moral and religious topics with their'favourite models. 
The resemblance between these and the Anglo-Saxon poems in 
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point of rhythm -is certainly very considerable ; but there is yet 
little reason to suppose it the efiect of imitation. The same metri- 
cal system is certidnly to be traced through the whole of that sin- 
gular poem, the Voluspa, which, if we can rely upon the authority 
of the northern editors of their own national poetry, is the earliest 
composition extant in the Icelandic, and was written before the 
conversion of that people to Christianity, and consequently while 
they were yet ignorant of the models above alluded to '. 

These poems, too, being probably in most cases composed for 
the instruction and use of unlettered persons, their authors would 
hardly have gone out of their way to choose a metre to which the 
individuals whom they chiefly expected to reap the benefit of their 
pious labours were unaccustomed. 

However this may be with respect to the metre, the systematic 
use of alliteration is a practice entirely of northern or (as it also 
was used by the Welch) of Celtic origin *. The instances of its 
occurrence, collected by Hickes from writers of classical antiquity, 
show by their scantiness that it never could have formed any part 
of the systematic prosody either of the Greeks or Latins. Whether 
it'is to be found in that of any other country, I am ignorant'. If 
the Normans brought it with them into France, they lost it (to- 
gether with their original language) at a very early period. In 
this country, though generally superseded by the use of rime, it 
continued occasionally to show itself, even sometimes in company 
with that intruder, at least till the period of the revival of letters. 



^ The analogy, or rather the identity, of the Anglo-Saxon metre, 
and the fomyrdalag, or most ancient system of the Icelandic Scalds* 
forms the subject of a subsequent article in this Introduction. — Ed. 

* An analysis of the Celtic metrical systems will be found in a subse- 
quent part of this Introduction. — ^£d. 

' It is affirmed in the Hodegus FinmcuSf a Grammar of that language 
by Martinius, that the Finlanders have an alliterative metre. They 
may possibly have adopted it from their Gothic neighbours. 
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I have subjoined as a. specimen, which may somewhat further 
contribute to illustrate this subject, the description of. the^ Deluge 
from Ccedmon, in which I have adopted the following marks : 

The antique letters mark the alliterative consonants or vowels, 
as Fus. 

I marks the supposed division of feet, as Si^^an^. 

marks a syllable supposed in reckaUon to have been rendered 
(by the emphasis) equivalent to two, as Tir. 

+ marks a line, the rhythm of which appears doubtful, as . 
+ Wrsecon arleasra feorh. 



DrihteO| sende 
Bejn from^ Boderum, 
and eaC| Bume let 
Willci human 
on Woruld| iSrin^an 
of^ JBdra -^efiv/mre. 
Ejori streamas 
Swearte^ Swojan. 
Skes up/SKti^on 
ofer, BTea'8 weallas. 
STranj wes and^ re^ 
se iSe, WsBtrum, Weold ; 
Wreab and, ^ahte 
Han/aehlSui bearnX 
SSiddan, 2^ardes 
Wonnaui l^lTieje 
We^i ae&l-land 
Hof, Bei^ode. 
Hy^e, teonan, wrec 
Ketod on, Monnum. 
Mere, swiij^, jr^p 
00, Fasje, Pole. 



Deus mint 
pluviam a calo, 
et etiam lati dedit 
fontes scaturienfes 
in orbem irrtiere 
e vend omm. 
Oceamftuctui 
nigri resonabant. 
Maria ascendebant 
super riparum mania. 
Fortis erat et acer 
qui aquis imperavit; 
tegebat et obniebat 
iniquitatisjilios. 
Mediam terram 
luridus fluctus 
hominum patriam 
elevatam vastavit* 
Animi iniquitatem ulciscebatur 
Creator in homines. 
Marefurem corripuit 
languentem populum. 
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Feowerti^i daja^ 

Hihtai oiSer swilC| 

STiiS W898| reSe, 

W«BU-jrim^ HVerum. 

l^lTuldor^ cyninjeS| yBa 

+ wnecon^ arleasrai feorh ' 

of FLsBsc^ homan. 

Fliod ealle wreah 

Hreoh under, HeofoDum 
X Hesi beor^as 

^eond, Sidne piind, 

and on, Sund ahof 

Earce from, EorSan 
' and Sa, JEtSelo, mid. 

Da, Sepiade 

Sdfa, Drihten, 

SOyppend, usser, 

%a he %«t, SCip beleac. 

Si««an, Wide rad 

^!7olcnuni, under 

ofer, Holmes Hrinc; 

Hof, seleste* 

For mid, Fearme. 

FoBre ne, moston 

WflBj, lilSendum 

Waetres, brojan. 

Sbdste, Rrinon 

ac bie, Halij, God 



Quadraginta dies, 

noctes simul totidem, 

irafuit gravis, 

ztrageferox in viros. 

Gloria regis unda 

ulsciscebatur impiorum mentem 

came vestitorum [i.e. homimun.'] 

Fluctus omnes tegebai 

asper sub calo 

altos monies 

per latam terram, 

et super undam levabai 

arcam a terrd 

et habitatores simul. 

Hoc illijusserat 

ipse Dominus 

Creator noster 

ut earn navem circumcluderet* 

Tunc lati profecta est 

sub calo 

super oceans drcuitum 

domus beata. 

Ibat cum habitatoribus. 

Timere non debebant 

undam navigantes 

aqua violentiam. 

Mstum tetigeruntf 

sed eos sanctus Deus 



> We should probably read 

vSa wraecon 
Arleasra feorh 

which perfectly restores the metre. The metrical points seem to have 
been misplaced in the MS. — ^Ed. 
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Ferede and^ nerede. 
Kfteoa^ stod 
Deop ofer^ Dunum 
soe^ Drence flod, 
BSonneSj elna. 
Dst is^ Maero wyrd^. 
Dam jBtf Niehstan 
woes^ Nan to -gs/idle 
+ njn^iiSe heo.wBss 
+ aliafen on 
+ -Sa hean lyft.* 
Da se^ ESjor-here 
BorSan^ tuddor 
SAll a/:wealde: 
buton %8Bt| EArcebord 
heold^ beofona^ firea. 

p. 31. 



ducebat et servabaL 

Quindecim stabat 

aha mper tnontes 

maris unda 

hominum, cubitus. 

Ille est casus memorabilis, 

Illosprope 

erat nemo, in sdlitudine 

prater Eum qui erat 

elatus in 

alto cmlo (sc. Deum). 

Tunc aquarum agmen 

terra progeniem 

omnem obruit : 

sed eam arcam 

sustinuit cali Dominus. 



' In the printed copy these three lines are thus divided by the usual 
punctuation. I have not at present the opportunity of consulting the 
MS. but should conjecture that the following was their original ar» 
rangement : 

Nym% Heo/ wses a^Rafen 
on Va^ Hean lyft. 



c2 
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ADDENDA, 

BY THE EDITOR. 



RECAPITULATION 



or THE 

GENERAL LAWS OF ANGLO-SAXON MEtRE. 



The detailed analysis into which the Author of the preceding 
pages has there entered appears to estabUsh on the firmest evidence 
the following canons as the genuine metrical laws of the Anglo- 
Saxon poets : 

L The rhythm is invariably trochaic or dactylic; emphasis, 
however, holding the place of quantity. 

IL Each line usually consists of two feet^ admitting (by a 

. > , ' — — — - 

> Some discussion has taken place on the continent whether these 
short metrical systems should be regarded as entire lines, or hemistichs 
only ; the remaining half of the alliterative couplet being included, in 
order to complete the full line : i. e. whether we ought to arrange the 
following lines thus : 

Fffi^e Feollon 
Feld dynode 
Secja Swate 
IBU^an Sunne up 
on Morten tid 
■fere tuncjol 

Olad 



I 

t 
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license iamiliar to many languages) the occasional introduc- 
tion of a redundant syllable at the beginning or end of the 
line. Instances of the deficiency of a syllable (the line in that 
case containing only three syllables) are also sometimesi though 
very rarely, found. 

III. Lines of three feet, and in some very rare instances even 
of four feet, are occasionally intermixed with those of the 
regular and shorter metre. 

IV. The lines fire associated together in couplets by the allitera- 
tion : when most perfect, this system contains three recur- 
rences of the same initial letter — ^two in the former, the third 
in the latter; line of the couplet. Two such recurrences (one 
in each line) are, however, held sufficient. If the alliteral 



or thus: 



Olad ofer Onmdas 
Gk>des candel beorht 
Sees Drihtnes 
6Wset sic AStSele ^esceaft 
I Bah to Setle. 

Fsje feoUon . feld dynode 

Sec^a swate . si^an sunne up 

On moreen tid . msere tunc^ol 

Glad ofer ^rundas . Codes candel beorht 

Eces Drihtnes • oWst seo sXele jesceaft 

sah to setle. 

To me the whole question appears to belong to the t3rpographer 
rather than the critic : whichever mode be adopted, the internal struc- 
ture of the verse is altogether unafifected ; and our decision may be 
ufely regulated by the convenience of the press. So far as use and 
authority are concerned, however, these are clearly in fiivour of the 
diyision into shorter'' lines : but it must be allowed that the second 
method would have the advantage of rendering the alliteration more 
prominent, and illustrating the identity of the Saxon metre and that of 
Piers Plowman, which is always thus printed. 
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initials are consonants, absolute identity is required ; but if 
vowels, every other vowel is regarded as equivalent ^ The 
alliteration must always fall on the accented syllables ; and 
the most perfect disposition appears to be when the last re- 
currence of the similar initial conmiences the first foot of the 
second line ^ 

y. The pauses are always at tiie end of lines ; but frequently 
carried beyond the couplet, falling on the close of the first line 
of the succeeding couplet : thus the monotony which would 
prevail if the pause generally coincided with the close of the 
alliteral system is avoided. 

VI. Terminal rimes are occasionally introduced in some com- 
positions apparentiy of a later date, and referable to the Dano- 
Saxon period : these are frequently double. 

' The intermixture of the less perfect filliteration of vowels, the 
firequent use of two instead of three alliteral sounds, and the shifting 
the place of the last, are absolutely necessary to relieve the monotonous 
effect of this system. 

* In the kindred metre of the Scandinavian Scalds, the alliteral word 
of the second line is called Hojutstajur^ or Cardinal, being that which 
governs the others ; and these are termed Studlar, or Auxiliaries. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW 

OF THE 

ICELANDIC AND ANCIENT TEUTONIC METRES. 



The Ustory of Anglo-Saxon poetry may denve still further iU 
lustration from a critical inquiry into the metrical systems of the 
kindred Gothic tribes ; for we shall find that the peculiar mode of 
versification which has been already analysed was by no means 
confined to one single dialect of the widely extended parent lan- 
guage spoken by the swarms of the northern hive ; but, if not ' 
origmally coextensive with that mighty tongue in all its ramifi- 
cadons, at least afforded the earliest vehicle of poetry in th^ Scan- 
dinavian and Teutonic as well as in the Anglo-Saxon branch. 
This circumstance claims our attention under a double point of 
view, as at once establishing the high antiquity of the system itself, 
and removing the possibility of doubt with regard to its precise 
nature. ^ 

In the first place, the common possession of this system by these 
kindred continental nations at once carries its date backwards at 
least to the middle of the fifth century /the period when our Saxon 
and Anglic ancestors emigrated from their seats on the Elbe, since 
it must have originated while the intercourse of neighbourhood 
favoured its dififusion, and while these several tribes were as yet 
held together as the families of a common race. No historical cir- 
cumstances of a later age than the date assigned can with any show 
of probability be alleged as affording a solution of the fact stated : 
for alUiopgh much subsequent intercourse did indeed take place be- 
tween the Saxons and their D^ish invaders, yet most assuredly we 
cannot suppose it to have been of a nature at all likely to exert any 
literary influence previously to the establishment of the dynasty of 
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Canute ; but we find the Saxons in full possession of this metrical 
system not only antecedently to that period, but even in the age of 
Bede (735) and of Caedmon (the latter half of the seventh century), 
long before the first keels of the Scandinavian Vikingr^ had swept 
our coasts with the storm of their predatory warfare. 

The identity of the metrical system employed by the " Scald" of 
Scandinavia and the Anglo-Saxon " Scop/' besides affording this 
attestation to its antiquity, enables us to ascertain the genuine 
laws of that system with the'utmost exactitude ; since it continued 
in common and vernacular use among the poets of the north in tlie 
age of Snorro •, the great compiler of the canons of their prosody 
as well as their mythological traditions, in whose Hattalykli, or 
Key of Metres (drawn up about 1230), the rules by which it was 
regulated are recorded with the same minute precision with which 
we should find the measures of Pindar or Horace illustrated by the 
grammarians of Greece or Rome. 

From these sources, as well as from the examination of the very 

* The earliest appearance of Danish pirates on the English coast did 
not take place till 780 ; nor were there any instances of their coming 
in considerable force before 832, or of their even remaining to take up 
winter quarters in the island till 854. It is absolutely impossible to 
, suppose any fireedom of intercourse between them and the natives till 
Alfred allowed the remnant of their invading hordes to colonize East 
Anglia in 878 : nor is it likely they could have materially influenced 
our language or literature till the epoch of their ascendancy in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century. 

^ It cannot indeed be properly said to have become extinct in Ice- 
land even at the present day, although generally superseded by stanzas 
of more modem form, since a poet yet living has translated die Para- 
dise Lost into this ancient measure : nor is it the least interesting feature 
in its history that it should have survived so many revolutions, and that 
the rude adventures of the gods of Asgard should have been sung by 
the ancient Scalds of Scandinavia to the same measure which has thus 
been made the medium of conveying to their descendants the }6fij 
strain and awfid truths of the Miltonic poem. 
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copious remains of Scaldic poetry yet extant, we learn that, besides 
those complicated metrical systems which the pervertje ingenuity 
of the Scalds of the eleventh century delighted to multiply and 
diversify to an extent almost endless (with equal injury, if modem 
ears and judgement may pronounce, to the harmony of their v^rse 
and fre^om of their composiuon), their prosody always contained 
a metre of much more simple and natural construction, whose 
superior antiquity was attested by the name fomyrdalag, *^ the 
ancient lay," its specific distinction. 

The fomyrdalag consists of short verses (generally dipodial, 
trochaics, or adoniacs^), in measure, cadence^ and alliteration, com- 
pletely parallel to those of the Anglo-Saxon poetical remains ; so 
that the rules known to have prevailed in the one may without fear 
of mistake be applied to the illustration of the other. 

In this measure the whole of the Edda, and the poetry quoted by 
Snorro Sturleson in the Ynglinga Saga or History of the Ynglingi, 
the earliest dynasty of Norwegian kings, is composed. The first 
traces of the mbre intricate combinations of assonances do not 
appear till the reign of Harold Harfager (SS5), in which we find 
tbem first used by a Scald named Thorbiom Homklofie. 

A single example will be sufficient to evince this identity of 
metrical system : it is indeed so strikingly obvious that it cannot 
fail to manifest iteelf at once to every eye and ear accustomed to 
or qualified for such investigations. The poem I have selected for 
the purposes of this comparison is the Gudrunar Qutda, one of the 
most interesting contained in the Eddaic collection. It may be 
necessary, in order to explain its subject, to premise that it relates 
to the sorrow of Gudrun for the death of her husband Sigurd, 
treacherously murdered by her brother Gunnar. This story bore 
to the cyclus of early northern poetry the same relations which the 



' On a careful examination of the Edda I find that about two-thirds 
oF the poems contained in it consist exclusively of these shorter lines 
of d^o feet ; in the remainder, lines of three feet are occasionally inter- 
jnuced, and in some few instances predominate. 
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crimes and sufibring of the bouses of Laius and Atreus did to that 
of the Greeks, and has been rendered familiar to the En^sh reader 
interested in this department of literature by the elegant abstracts 
given in Weber's Teutonic smd Scandinavian Romances. 

The tone of feeling exhibited in the following extract may re- 
mind the classical reader of a phrase of expressive brevity, fui^oo ^ 
xara iUxfua, in which Thucydides describes the sufferings of his 
countrymen before Syracuse : the language of nature and passion 
is the same in the philosophic historian of Athens and the untaught 
Scald of Scandinavia. 

In order to illustrate the close affinity of the Icelandic and Anglo- 
Saxon, I have inserted a literal translation in the latter language ; 
or, I may rather say, an edition of the same poem in that dialect; 
for the difference, for the most part, consists only in the variation 
of spelling. The version thus formed retains the alliteratiorr, and so 
far as a modem ear can judge, the rhythm of a genuine Saxon poem. 

Original Icelandic. Saxon version. 

Ar var "Sat Qudrun Mvi '8am "Se Qudrun 

Gvordiz at deyia Gearwode dydan 

er hon Sorj-full Sat "Sa hjeo SorjfuUe Sset 

yfir S^urSi ; ofer Si^urde ;^ 

jerSit Hon Hiufra, ne jearcode Heo Heofinjy 

ne Hondom sla, ne Hondum sloh, 

ne Queina um ne ymb Cwanode 

sem KorK>r a^rar. swa same Cwenas oSre. 

English version. 
It was ere that Gudrun ' 
Prepared to die 
When she sorrowful sat 
Over Sigurd's [corpse ;] 
She made not showeirs [of tears]. 
Nor smote she with her hands, 
, Nor moaned she for him 
The same as other women. 
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Original Icelandic, 

Genjo larlar^ 
Al-snotrir fram, 
ISeir. er Hardz Hujar 
Hana lautto ; 
ISeyji Gudrun 
Grata matti, 
sva var hun Mo'Su^^ 
Mundi hon sprin^a. 



Saxon version. 
EOdoi) 'Sa EOrlas, 
ESAl-snottera fruma, 
%a %e of Heard'-Hyje 
Hi Isettan woldon ; 
swa "Seah Gudrun 
Greetan ne mihte, 
swa wses heo Modije, 
swa Mihte heo to sprinpin. 



English version. 
There came earls, 
The chief of the wisest. 
Who from her hard state of mind 
Would have dissuaded [let] her; 
Nor yet Gudrun 
Might weep, 
So anguished was she. 
She was nigh to burst. 



Original Icelandic. 
Sato Xtrar 
larla bru^ir, i 

GuUi bunar, 
fur Gudruno ; 

« 

hver Sajdi ^iq^ 
Sinn of-treja, 
"Sann er Bitrastan 
of Bedit hafdi. 



Saxon version. 
Saston Idesa ^ 
Eorla brydas, 
Grolde bufldene, 
fore Gudrune ; 
fle^hwa Seecjde ^sBira 
Sine of-treje, 
-Ssene -Se Bittrestan 
Bidod hsfdon. 



English version. 
There sat illustrious 
Brides [widows] of earls, 



> The Saxon having no term of the same etymology and force with 
the Icelandic ' itrar,' I have been obliged to substitute (meiri causd) 
' idesa,' women. 
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Boon [adorned] with gold, 
> ' Before Gudnin; 

Each of them said [recounted] 
Her own af&iction. 
The bitterest that 
She had abode. 

One relates the loss of several successive husbandsi and of all 
her children and brethren ; another had experienced, in addition 
to similar privations, the miseries of slavery. 



Original Icelandic. 
Deyp Gudrun 
Grata matti, 
sva var hon MoiSu; 
at Mau2 dau^an, 
ok HarS-HujuiS 
um Hner fylkis. 



Saxo/i version* 
Swa ^Seah Gudrun 
Grastan ne mihte, 
swa W8SS heo Blodije 
set BCaja deaiSe, 
eac Heard Hycgiende 
ymb Hnew folc-frean. 



English version. 
Nor yet Gudrun 
Might weep, 
So anguished was she 
For her husband's death. 
And so hard of mind 
Over the corpse of her lord. 



Original Icelandic. 
Da qua% "Sat Gullrond, 
Giuka dottir, 
'' Fa kantUy Fostra, 
^Sott ^5u Fro^J ser, 
Unjo vifi 
Annspioll bera." 
Vara^i Hon at Hylia 
um Hner fylkis. 



Saxon version. 
Da cwae-S %Bt Gulrond, 
Giukan dohtor, 
" Fea canst %u, Foster, 
^ah %u Frode sy, 
Xun^re wife 
Anspell beran." 
Weardode Heo of Helan 
Hr»w folc-frean. 
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English version* 
Then quoth Gulrandi 
Giuka's daughter. 

Few [things] kenn'st thou, my fostress, 
Though thou art prudent. 
To a young wife [widow] 
Counsel to bear." 

[Then] was she ware no longer to conceal 
The corpse of the chief. 



Original Icelandic. Saxon version. 

Svipti hon blseio Swipte heo 'Sa Sceatas ' 

af SipirSi, of Sijurde, 

ok Vatt Vengi "Wand eac Waenjas 

fur Vifs kniam : fore' Wifes cneowum : 

'' Idttu a Uufan, ** Wlita iSu on Iieofan, 

Iie^Su munn vit "pou, I^cja %u muiS to mu'Se ', 

sem "Su Balsa'Sir swa %u ymb Hakije jyt 

Beilan stilli." Halan stille.'' 



English version. 
She swept the pall 
Off Sigurd, 
And turned his cheeks 
Before his wife's knees *. 
Look thou on thy love. 
Lay thou thy mouth to his lips, 
As though thou didst embrace him 
Still alive.'* 



it 



■ From the deficiency of a Saxon form of the Icelandic * blaeio/ this 
word IS bere substituted. 

* The Saxon has no form of the Icelandic 'S^on.' 
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Saxon version. 
Onwlat Gudrun 
JBne siSe ; 

jeseah heo Deorlinjes ' haer 
Dreore yraende, 
FreomDe ansyn 
Folc-frean jehlidenney 
Bije-beor;' Hereto^an 
ecjum to Heawenne. 



Original Icelandic. > 
Aleit Gudrun 
Sno sinni ; 

sa hon Daujliojs skaur 
Dreyra runna, 
Franar sionir 
Fylkis li^nar, 
Buj-bor; jofurs 
Biiirvi skoraa. 

English version. 
Gudrun looked on 
One moment; 
She saw her warrior's hwr 
Running with gore, 
The [once] shining eyes 
Of her lord extinct, 

The breast [the fortress of the soul] of the chief 
Pierced with the sword. 



Original Icelandic. 
Da Bne Gudrun, 
Baull vi'S bolstri, 
Baddr losna'Si, 
Blyr ro'Sna'Si^ 
en Repis dropi 
Rann ni'Sr um kne. 



Saxon version. 
Da Bnah Gudrun^ 
Bolen wi% bolstras, 
Beafod-beah lysnade^ 
Bleor readode, 
And rse^nas dropan 
ni^er Am ymb cneowa. 



' Substituted for * daugling/ there being no Saxon derivative of the 
latter. 

* The original is here obscure, as it contains several ata^ Aay^ofLeva. 
I have employed in the Saxon translation terms at least of similar ap- 
pearance, which will express " the bold glance of the chief closed [in 
death]." 

' The compound 'Hi^e-beor^;' is quoted consonant to the rules oi 
Saxon analogy. The remaining words of this distich are equivalent in 
sense, though not in etymology, to the Icelandic. 
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English version. 
Then Gudrun bowed down. 
Concealing herself ampngst the cushions. 
Her head-gear loosened^ 
Her cheek reddened. 
And the rsdn-drops [teai-s] 
Ran beneath to her knee. 



Since poetry can alone reflect with any degree of truth the 
images of poetry, the Editor has ventured to subjoin a metrical 
imitation, though conscious of having exhibited a very feeble copy 
ofa very spirited original. 

By her Sigurd's blood-stained bier 

As, with equal death opprest, 
Gudrun sat; she shed no tear. 

Her hand she smote not on her breast : 
Word, nor sign, nor act, might show 
The wonted course of woman's woe. 

Sages came, the wisest they. 

But vwi the aids firom art they borrow : 

Can rhetoric soothe, or reason sway. 
That stem mood of deepest sorrow. 

When the heart to bursting sw^Us, 

Yet no tear its anguish tells I 

Round her press'd a widowed train. 

Sisters they in grief united. 
Calling back long scenes of pain, 

Each her own sad tale recited : . 
' V a ti i ly t hus to wake they try l^^^*^^^ **^ 
The soothing power of sympathy. 
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Vainly : for her anguish'd mind, 
StunnM beneath that sudden blow, 

Hardens, to itself confined, 
Nor opens to another's woe. 

Hard and cold was Gudrun's soul, 

Nor sigh would rise, nor tear would roll. 

Last did youthful Gulrand speak — 
''Matrons, though in wisdom old. 

Here, I ween, your skill is weak ; 
Age's counsels, all too cold. 

Cannot reach the widow'd heart. 

When youths' strong loves are rent apart.*' 

With hurrying hand from Sigurd's bier 
Swept she then the pall away : 

^ On him thy love look, Gudrun dear. 
To his cold lip thy warm lip lay. 

And round him, as they still could hold 

Thy living lord, thine arms enfold." 

Gudrun tum'd— -one hurried glance 
On that much loved form she threw-— 

A moment view'd, where murder's lance 
Had pierced the breast to her so true ; 

Saw stiff with blood those locks of gold. 

And quench'd that eye so bright, so bold. 

She saw, and sank, and low reclined. 
Hid in the couch her throbbing head. 

Her loose veil floated unconfined. 
Her burning cheek was crimson'd red : 

Then, her bursting heart's relief, 

Copious fell the shower of grief. 
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• 
With refereace to the more complicated and later species of 
ScandiDavian metres (iotroduced at the close of the ninth century), 
it is not necessary to enter here into any length of detail, as they 
have no direct connexion with the Saxon systems. Their essen- 
tial character consists in their contuning* besides the aliiteral letters, 
two assonant syllables in each line, differing from terminal rime in 
the circumstance that the assonance was often placed on the 
penultima instead of being restricted to the last syllable; the 
corresponding sound occurring in the first hemistich, whence this 
system has been denominated bemistichial rime. One example 
of this arrangement may serve instar omnium. In that annexed, 
'idn' and 'rodna' in the first Une are assonant; 'verpr' and 
'snerpir' in the second; '^a^n' and 'ei^az' in the third; 
' hitnar ' and ' witnir * in the fourtli. Two species of this asso- 
nance were reckoned : — the more perfect, when both consonants 
and vowels corresponded ; this was always employed in the second 
line of each couplet, and was named adalhendingp noble and full 
rime: — and the less perfect, when the consonants only correspond- 
ed, employed in the first line, called skothending or smdhending, 
imperfect or half rime. Of these intricate systems, more than 300 
species (difiering principally in the collocation of the assonant syl- 
lables) have been reckoned ; but the following is the most usual 
form : it is called Droiquadi, proper — with hemistichial rime. 

Vex idn, Vellir roJita, 
y^erpr lind, ISrimo sneyptr, 
Faez gagn, Fylkir eignaz, 
Fair hitnar 9 sedz wtY mV , 
8Kekr rond, SUldir hendaz, 
SKelfr oikr jridom ra$kar, 
BMandr gellr, BRynior su^raz, 
BRaka sptor, litaz o>-far. 
(Extracts firom Snorro's Ilattalykli, published by Johnstone, p. 34.) 

d _ 
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The strife begins, fields redden, 
Javelins are buried, tbe din incieaaes, 
Ground is gained, tbe monarch conquers, 
Tbe blade grows wann, wolves are sated, 
Bosses ring, shields are bent, 
Tbe hero foe to peace pants with ardour, 
Tbe aword clashes, mails are cleft. 
Spears tliunder, shafts are stained. 

Regular final rime was also occasionally employed. Of this an 
example has been abready inserted in this work (p. zvii.), for tbe 
purpose of comparison with a Dano-Saxon riming poem of a simi- 
Ur structure. 



EARLY USE OF THE ALLITERATIVE METRE IN OTHER 

TEUTONIC DIALECTS. 

As we have already seen that tbe tribes seated on tbe cbouth of 
the Elbe and those of Scandinavia were in the common possession 
of the same metrical system (the Fomyrdalag of^Scaldic prosody) 
at least as early as the fifth centuiy, we might ini&c with a high 
d^ree of probability that the species of verse tlius proved to have 
been so extensively diffused prevailed likewise in the other cognate 
dialects : nor although riming stanzas obtained in the^e an early \ 
decided, and exclusive preference^ are we left altogether without 
monuments establishing this inference by direct proof, so far at 
least as regards the dialects of central Germany. The most inter- 
esting of these are — 1. The Weissenbrun Hymn; 2. The Frag- 
ment of the Romance of Hildebrand; 3. Tbe Metrical Harmony 
of the Four Gospels. 



"1 The paraphrase of the gospel, written in tlie Eastern Francic dialect by 
Otfrid in 850, is entirely composed in rime, without any trace of alliteratioB. 
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1. THE WEISSENBRUN HYMN 

Is 80 called from its discovery in a MS. belonging to the convent 
of that place in Francohia, supposed to be of the eighth century. 
It has been published by the Grimms, 1812, and by Gley, Langue 
d LitereUure des Anciens Francs, 8vo. 1814, p. 155. From its 
brevity it may be liere extracted entire. I have, as in the preceding 
specimen of the Icelandic fomyrdalag, annexed an Anglo-Saxoa 
version, in order to illustrate sdll further the close affinity of that 
language with the kindred dialects of the continent : even the alli- 
teration and metrical structure is preserved in this version, and the 
difference between it and the original amounts to litde more than 
a slight variation in the spelling. 

The dialect appears to be of intermediate character between 
those used in the higher and lower parts of Germany. 

Original Teutonic. Jnglo-Saxon version. 

Dat chiFre^in ih mit Firahim, BiST jeFrsejen ic mid Firum, 

Kriwizzo meista, Forwisra msstum, 

dat Ero m was tet Erra ne waas 

noh nf himil, nan Upheofon, 

noh Paum noh Pereg, nan ^ Beam nan Beor;^ 

• • . . ni was, * • . . ne wsss, 

m [STerro] noh heini^^ ne STeorra nnnije, 

noh Bunna ni Scein, naq Sunna ne Scan, 

English version. 
This I have heard from men. 
The chief of the elder sages. 
That originally there existed 
No heaven above. 
No tree nor mountain. 
Nor was there . 
Nor any star. 
No sun shone forth, 



• • 



* The metrical arrangement seems to prove that some words have been 
omitted by the scribe in thb distich. 
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Original Teutonic. Anglo-Saxon version. 

noh BlaDo ni liuhta, nan Mona ne leohtode, 

nob der Mareo seo : ne se Bfere seo : 

do dar niWiht ni Was 'Sonne ISaBr noWiht ne Wjes 

enteo ni Wenteo, ^ ende ne Wende, 

enU do was der Eino and %onne w»8 se Ana 

Almahdco Cot, JBlmihti; God, 

Maiino Miltisto, Mannan BCldost, 
t enti [dar warun auh] Manahe t and [* ter wasron eac] mauije 

mit inan mid him 

Coodihhe Geista. Gtodcundlice Castas. 

[Enti] Cot beilac ' [Eala] God halij 

Cot Almahtico, du himil God JElmihti^a, ISu heofon 

English version. 
l4or did tiie moon give her light. 
Neither the vast sea [existed] : 
Then was there nought 
From end to end [of the universe] ; 
But then existed the one 

Almighty God, 

Most merciful to man, 

And with him were also many 

God-Uke spirits. 

Holy God 

Almighty, the heaven 

^ ' Ende ne wende.' I am not aware that any authorities occur for the 
use of this phrase in the AJ3. dialect; but as both the constituent words are 
Saxon, and the phrase itself analogous to many »Saxon idioms, it may properly 
be retained. 

* The metre seems to require that the words included between brackets 
should be omitted, and they are unnecessary to the sense : the poetical dic- 
tion is certainly better without them. • 

^ If it be allowable to consider the conjunction in this line as an error of 
the transcriber for an inteijection, the sense will be rendered more consistent 
by annexing this line to the following address. 
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Original Teutoftic. Anglo-Saxon version. 

cnti Erda cliiworahtQS^ and EorSan jewrohtest, 

enti du Mannun and -Su Mannum 

so Manac CQot forchipi ; swa Manije gode forscipest ; 

forGip mir in dino Ganada forOif me in "Sinne 'Gremiltsun; 

rehta Oalaupa rihte Oeleafan 

enti cotan UTilleon, and jode Willan, 

Wisjom enti spahida, "Wisdom and spede «, 

[enti] craft tiuflun za Widar- ' deofol-crsefc to Witherstan- 

stantanne, danne, 

enti arc za piWisanne, and arj to * ^Wl^terianne, 

enti dinan "WiUeon and «ine Willan 

za chiWurchanne, To je'Wyrceanne. 

English version. 
And the earth thou hast wrought, 
And for men 

Thou providest so many blessings ; 
Do diou bestow on me in thy grace 
A right faith 
And a good will, 
Wisdom and good speed, 
To withstand the craft of the devil. 
And to eschew evil, 
And thy will 
To work. 

' The Saxon does not appear to have any trace of the Teutonic * jenaden/ 
grace, but expresses *x^"' generally by 'jifa.' I have here substituted 
'jcmiltsun;/ mercy. 

* I have been induced to consider the Saxon ' spede ' as representing the 
Teutomc 'spahida-;* but a friend suggests that the latter term may mean 
* Foresight^ So Volu-Spar— Spae-wife, Scotch, Gley renders it Prudence. 

^ The rhythm and sense would better be impT0ved»by the ombsion of the 
eoiyunction. 

* I camiot find any Saxon form of * piwisanne :* ' wiSerian/ however, 
agrees in sense; and if * pi-wisanne * be a compound, may also agree in ety« 
TOology with * wisenne.' 
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2. FRAGMENT OF THE ROMANCE OF HILDEBRAND. 

This fragment is extant in a MS. preserved in the abbey of 
Fulda. Its age is also supposed to be referable to the eighth, or 
early part of the ninth, century- 
It has been repeatedly published, — by Eccard in his CommeniU" 
rius de Rebus Francuz Orientalis, torn. I. p. 864; by Weber, in bis 
work on Teutonic Poetry and Romance ; by the G rimms in 1 8 1 fl ; 
and lastly by Gley in 1814, p. 147- The Grimras were the first 
to detect its metrical structure and alliteration, the former editors 
having hastily considered it as prose, although the general style of 
the diction ought to have shown at once their error. They have 
likewise bestowed more pains on the critical restoration of the 
text, and added a mass of valuable notes in elucidation of the 
language, metre, and the romantic story to which it alludes. 

Hildebrand was one of the heroes of that cyclus of Teutomc 
romance of which Theoderic of Berne formed the central and pro- 
minent character : he was the chosen friend of that monarch, and 
had accompanied him in his thirty yeais' exile : sharing also in the 
prosperous revolution of his affairs, he returns to his own territory 
and castle, where he encounters suddenly hjs own son Hathubrand. 
The parties being unknown to each other, a fierce conflict takes 
place between them ; and this forms the subject of the fragment 
in question. 

As the whole of that fragment is inserted in the work of Messrs. 
Weber and Jamieson above referred to, and is therefore readily 
accessible, it will only be necessary in this place to cite a few lines 
in order to exhibit the identity of its metrical structure with that 
of the Scaldic and Szxon fomyrdalag. 

The dialect in which it is written is supposed by some philolo- 
gers to have been that prevalent in the lower parts of Germany ; 
but the Grimms consider it as a mixed dialect, such as would have 
been produced by a Saxon transcriber of a Francic compositioD, 
and in which the features of the higher German pi 
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Do IsttuD 86 JBrist Then let they first 

Asckim scritan their ashen spears rush forth 

Scarpen Scurim with sharp showers 

dat iQ dem Sditim stent ; that fell upon their shields ; 

do Stoptun toSamane, then stept they together, 

Staimbort chludun, the stone axes rung, 

Kewun Harmlico they hewed away harmfully 

Buitte scild their white shields 

unti im iro Lintun ^ until their linden bucklers 

Luttib wurtun. became small. 

3. THE HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

This is extant in two MSS.; one supposed to have belonged to 
Canute, preserved in the British Museum (Cotton. MSS. Calig. 
a. 7.)i and a second discovered at Bamberg by Mr. Gley in 1794. It 
was originally supposed to b^ written in the Francic dialect, and as 
such Hickes has given many extracts from it in his Francic Gram* 
mar {Thes. Lingg, Septt* 1. 1. p: 101.)* More recent critics have^ 
however, pronounced it to be a low German dialect. The follow- 
ing specimen will sufficiently exhibit the metrical and alliterative 
structure of this composition. 

Nu muot Bniumo, Now may readily, 

Sundeono los, loosed from their sins, 

mana; Gest faran, many spirits depart, 

an Codes willeon through God's will 

Tionon aTomid, delivered from punishment, 



* I have followed the authority of Mr. Price in consideriQg the denomina* 
live 'linden' to denote the sAie/<2i rather than 6aiift€r-<<a^ formed of that 
material. 

* Some extracts have also been published by Nyerup in his SiymboUs, by 
die Giimmsy and by Radlof in his Specimens of the parables of the Sower and 
Prodigsl Son in the various Teutonic dialects. 
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«e mid trewon wili 
Wid is Wini Wirkean, 
endi an Waldand Crist 
Fasto plobean ; 
iSat scalt te Fhime werSan 
Chimono 80 huilicon 
so "Sat Gkmo duot. 



[of such as] with true will 
work with their friends, 
and on the Lord Christ 
firmly believe; 
for this shall be profitable 
to every one of men 



whoso doeth it diligently. 
(Hickes, Gram. FraneO'theotisc. p. 105. in Thes* Ldngg. Sepit. 1. 1.) 
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INVESTIGATION 

OF 

TflE CELTIC ALLITERATIVE METRES. 



The metrical system which has been hitherto considered, has 
thus been proved to have existed as an early and common pos- 
session among many, perhaps among most, of the tribes of the 
great Gothic family of nations : and we may advance perhaps an- 
other step, and pronounce it to have been peculiar to that family. 
Alliteration, indeed, may be traced in the poetry of other lan- 
guages ; but we shall look in vain for a system of versification, of 
which this ornament constituted the predominant and almost ex- 
clusive characteristic. 

If we look at those members of the great Indo-European order 
of languages which appear to have received the most early culti- 
vation and polish, the Sanscrit and the Greek,-*we shall indeed . 
find this ornament sometimes occurring ; but merely as inciden- I 
tally and very sparingly introduced for the sake of occasional 
efiect The measures of the Sanscrit, though not identical with 
those of the Greek, are yet analogous to them S and entirely de- 
pend on the rhythmical cadence produced by the succession of 
feet of regulated quantity; and the sonorous length of its heroic 
verse presents tiie most striking opposition to the brevity of the 
Saxon and Scandinavian lines. 

The Latin poetry, from the days of Ennius, exhibited merely 
the reflection of that of Greece : if we look at the few extant frag- 



' See an essay on Sanscrit metres by Mr. Colebroke in the 9th volume of 
the Asiatic TnuisactioDS» 
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nieots of earlier antiquity and more native growth, we indeed find 
shorter metres and an approximation to the Saxon cadence; but 
alliteration is entirely wanting. 

Among the Celtic nations, 'however, this feature is certably to 
be found intimately interwoven with the fabric of their poetry ; 
but still not as constituting its peculiar predominant and indispeD- 
sable characteristic, an office which devolves on rime. While tbis 
latter is constantly and strictly preserved, alliteration is employed 
with much irregularity, and in many instances can scarcely be de- 
tected; the Scandinavian and Celtic metrical systems difier, there- 
fore, by inverting the relations of each other in these points : both 
indeed occasionally unite the ornaments of rime and alliteration ; 
but that which is predominant and essential in the former, is sub- 
sidiary and occasional in the latter, and vice versd. Yet to point 
out the aoal(^ which certainly does exist to a certain degree be- 
tween tliese ancient and original systems of metre, and to mark at 
tlie same time its precise extent and limits, is a desideratum which 
he who proposes to give an outline, however meagre, of tbe history 
of alliterative poetry seems bound to attempt supplying. 

The Celtic languages still extant (or at least tiiose languages 
which are usually denominated Celtic by philologists) are reducible 
to two branches (confined to the British isles and opposite coasti 
of France) : 1 . The Hibemo-Scotish, including the Irish, the Gaelic 
of the Scotch Highlands, and the Manks dialects; 2. The Cambro- 
British, including the Welsh, Cornish, and Armorican. The dif« 
ference existing between these two principal branches id at least 
as striking as that which distinguishes the Greek from the Latin 
languages ; the particular dialects of either agree as closely as the 
various dialects of Greek : both are clearly and neariy related to 
each other, and may be traced, though more remotely yet with, equal 
certainty, to the great Indo-£uropeau race of tongues. 

Our present concern, hot^ever, is not with the philological affi* 
oities, but with the metrical systems, of these languages. That of 
the Hibemo-Scotish shall be first examined. 
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1. HIBEENOSCOTISH POETRY. 

The earl; cultivation of poetry in this dialect is incontrovertibly 
ascertained by the testimony of Adamn&n, an author of the seventh 
ceotarjy who mentions, in his Life of St. Columba, Cronan, a poet 
of the preceding century, qui ex more suae artis cantica modulabittr 
decantahat ; words which imply the previous familiar and eata- 
blislied use of this art. 

Nor are specimens of a very early date wanting, although we 
should reject with Br. O'Connor, and indeed with every writer 
who appears to have brought a competent share of impartial crid- 
asm to the inquiry, the claims of the Pseudo Ossianic poems, as 
being alike desdtute of adequate external evidence, and decidedly 
condeomed by every species of internal evidence; whether we re- 
gard their dissimilarity in style, structure, and language, from the 
geouioe remains of the most ancient Irish bards, or the anachro- 
nisms which, in spite of the extreme and cautious reserve of their 
foiger, mark the few historical allusions which he has ventured to 
introduce. 

The system of versification exhibited in the genuine relics of 
Irish poetry consists of four-lined stanzas, each line containing 
seven or eight syllables, riming together, either by the sequent lines 
(i.e. the first line with the second, and the third line with the 
fourth), or by alternate lines (t. e. the second with the fourth). 
The Irish rime, however, (which is called in their grammatical 
treatises Comharda) does not require, Uke our own, an exact iden- 
tity of consonants as well as vowels, but depends principally on 
the latter ; it being sufl^ient if the consonants be of the same class : 
thus the words roc, sop, and lot, are considered as riming. 

We find Ce alternate rime alone Mrithout any marked allitera- 
tioQ in the most ancient specimen cited by Dr. O'Connor, (see the 
valuable introductory volume to his promised edition of the Rerum 
mbermcarum Scriptores, p. 90.)— -a Hymo on the Ufe of St Pa- 
^c, attributed to Fiec, and ascribed on the grounds of the great 
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antiquity of its language and the age of the manuscript which con- 
tains it, to the sixth century. The following is the first stanza: 

Genair Patraic i Nemthur Natus est Pairidus 'Nemturri 

Asseadh adfet hi scelaibh, Ut refertur in narrationibus, 

Macan se mbliadhan decc Juvenisfuit sex annorum et deem 

An tan do breth fo dheraibh. Quando ductus sub vinculis. 

Alliteration is conspicuously found in the productions of the 
' ninth and following centuries; and throughout the middle ages 
constituted an essential feature of Irish poetry. It is termed by 
their grammarians Uaim. 

Th6 following specimen is firom an historical poem written about ! 

the year 1057 L 

^ TV 

Ro ionnarb a ^rathair Bras Expulsit suumfratrem Bras 
Britus tar muirlfiochtNamhnasy Britus ultra mare Ictium dictum^ 
Ro ghabh Briotus Albain Ain Possedit Britus Albaniam illui- 

trem 
Go roinn Fiaghnach Fothudun. (Jsque ad Jines Venataris Fothu- 
"^ "^ dani. 

Here it will be observed that each line contains two alliteral words ; 
and such is the general disposition. 



2. CAMBKO- BRITISH POETRY. 

The earliest poems extant in this language are in the Welch 
dialect, which appears to have prevailed also among the Cumbriaa 
and Strath Cluyd Britons. 

' They are ascribed to Aneurin, Taliesin, Dywarch Hen, and 
Merlin, a constellation of bards said to have flourished in the sixth 
century *. 



t Thfl body of Welsh poetry^ from the 6tfa to the close of the 14th cen- 
ry, has been printed in the first volume of the Myvyrian Archaiology of 
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Many of these are preserved in MSS. appealing to be of the 
twelfth century ; and they are familiarly - quoted by a series of 
authors from the tenth OQntury downwards : so that their claim to 
an antiquity at least exceeding that period seems incontrovertibly 
estabUshed (see Turner's Vindication of the Welsh Bards) : yet 
they must have been very early interpolated; for in the oldest 
Welsh MS. extant (the Black Book of Caermarthen, written in 
the twelfth century) we find a poem entided Hoiatwu neu Bor^ 
chellenau, ascribed to Merlin in the sixth century, in which Nor- 
mandy is mentioned^— a palpable anachronism. 

From the sixth to the twelfth century, but few poetical names 
are preserved ; but in the latter, a lai^e assemblage, among which 
those of Gwalchmai and CyndeUu are the most distinguished, 
occur ; and from this period, the dates of the Welsh poetical com* 
positions are ascerUdned with as much precision as those of any 
other language. 

The metrical systems of the bards of the sixth and of the twelfth 
centuries seem estentialfy the same ; yet the latter present a di- 
stinctive character sufficiently obvious and striking in their greater 
^gf'te of complication. The metrical ornaments which I am about 
to enumerate, though common to both, are yet used with a much 
more sparing hand by the former. 

These metrical ornaments are four: 

1. The Terminal Rime. 

2. The Internal Rime. — — ^ | 

3. The Alliteration. 

4. The Cyrch, or supplemental foot. 



Wala (London, 1801.). The public spirit of the individuals whose labour 
aod expense has dius preserved the most interesting relics of their primeval 
language deserves high praise ; but the poetical antiquary will often, while 
consulting this volume, have occasion to regret the entire absence of the 
spirit of sound criticism. 
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1 . The Tenmnal Rime. — T\n% is essential to Wdah poetry, and 
never absent, though in the earlier specimens (e.g. several of the 
compositions of TaliesiD) few or no traces of the other ornaments 
appear. The rime often continues the same through a succession 
of eight or ten lines, sometimes through an entire poem ; but in the 
lines afiect^ by the Cyrch, or supplemental foot (presently to be 
described), the rime falls on the foot preceding the Cyrch. 

£. The Internal l£ii»e«-*-Besides the terminal rime, the same 
line often contains two or three other riming syllables within its 
tompass : thus in the Gododin of Aneurin (ascribed to the sixth 
centuiy): 

Gwyr a aeth (Htraeth Tedsaeth Teddwn 

FFurf FFrwythlaiEvt oedd Cam nas Cymhwylltm. 

3. Alliteration. — ^This feature, though occasionally dispensed 
with altogether, or but sparingly introduced in some of the earlier 
compositions, was yet in others carried to the greatest excess : thus 
in the foregoing distich we have two G's, two F's, two FF's, and 
CAM and CYM. 

In some of the later systems, by a further refinement, the series 
of consonants in the first and last half of the line must correspond 
letter for letter : e.g. 

bwrw Arthur bhub aruthur bhu 




This, however, seems uncommon, and is never practised by the 
earlier bards. 

4- The CyrcA.— The system thus named is applied in the foU 
lowing manner. The general terminal rime, instead of falling on 
the last syllable of the line, is thrown back on the penultimate, 
antepenultimate, or some preceding syllable ; and the supplemen- 
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tal foot or syllable thus superadded after the terminal rime con- 
stitutes the Cyrch. This Cyrch generally requires a corresponding 
sound, either by rime or alliteration^ in the course of the next line» 
generally in its middle : thus a new fetter is introduced. 

The Song of the Cuckoo, attributed to Llywarch Hen in the 
nxth ceatury, and preserved in the Black Book, a MS. of the 
twelfthi exhibits specimens of this system in every stanza. One 
of these will suffice: the cyrch and its rime in the next line are 
printed in italics. 

Gorciste ar vryn aerwyn — vy mryd 

A heryd ni'm cychwyn 

Byr vy n^haith difaith vy nhyddyn. 

In general, however, the cyrch is but sparingly used in the poems 
attributed to that age ; and, when introduced, has frequently no 
corresponding sound in the next line. 

In the fourteenth century these incumbrances of poetry were 
augmented to theur extreme degree : thus in the Elegy to Myfanwy 
Vechan (written soon after 1300) there occurs a series of forty-six 
lines, all having ' ad' for their terminal rime. Of these, each un- 
even line is cyrchic, so that an additional rime b introduced ; and 
this is twice repeated in the next line. Besides these, we have the 
internal rime of the first or uneven line of each distich ; so that 
each distich contains three sets of rimes — ^the terminal, the cyrchic, 
and the internal : and one of these sets (the cyrchic) is a triplet : 

Mireinwawr drefawr dra fo brad im dwyn 

Gwrando fy xighmyn frwyn freuddywydiad. 

Here we find 1. brad and freuddywydiad — ^terminal rimes, 

2. dwyn, nghwyn, frwyn — cyrchic rimes, 

3. mireinwawr, drefawr — ^internal rimes, 

that is to say, seven rimes in a distich of only twelve words ; more 
than half the words being doomed to this incessant chime : besides 
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all which we have two sets of aiiiteration, extending always to two 
and somedmes to three corresponding initials in each line : 1 . dre- 
fawr dia; 2. frwyn fineuddywydiad. To have written poetry under 
these barbarous restraints must clearly have been impossible ; and 
it gives us no mean idea of the flexibility of the language that it 
could have been forced to subout to them^ and yet have retained 
any semblance of meaning. 

The Rimes couees and entrelaccet of the Proven^aux were a 
light and easy bondage compared to this Egyptian drudgery : nor 
are the distortions of Indian jugglers more wonderfully unnatural 
and unpleasin^. The reader, however, may be amused with the 
following eulogium on these systems, pronounced by the Editors of 
the Myvyrian Archeology : — ** Our versification attained such a 
degree of perfection by regular and progressive improvem^ts, that 
no language, ancient or modem, ever yet attained to : our system 
includes not only all the varieties of verse that has [have] yet been 
produced in all known languages, but also a number equally great 
of such constructed verse as we have neither seen nor heard of in 
any country or in any tongue ; and yet these latter ones are by ht 
the most beautiful and musical that we have." 

Welsh poetry has lines of various length, firom four to ten syl- 
lables, and stanzas of many different forms ^ 



It has ab^ady been observed by the late Author that the Fins 
are said by one of thrir grammarians to possess an alliterative 
metre; but it seems probable that. this has been borrowed from 
dieir Gothic neighbours. 



' The best account of the laws of Welsh metre is to be found in Rhees*s 
Jdngtut.Cymraca ImtUutumei, London, 1592. The Irish Grammar in liwyd's 
Archaoiogia BrUannica may be consulted for those of that language. 
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ON THE DERIVATION 

t)F 

THE LATER ENGLISH ALLITERATIVE METRES 

FROM THE SAXON. 



Having in the preceding observations attempted to trace the 
metrical system of the Saxon poets to that early period in which it 
was the common vehicle of song among the various tribes of the 
great Teutonic race, it remains to pursue its later fortunes ; and 
thus we shall perceive that the same system which our ancestors 
brought with them in their war-ships from the banks of the Elbe, 
in the fifth century, continued, in partial practice at least, among 
their descendants as late as the sixteenth ; extending over a period 
of more than a thousand years, and not entirely extinguished till 
the full revival of classical literature had taught the ear, accustomed 
to purer models, to condemn such recurrences of the same letter as 
barbarous. 

The excellent (fissertation of Bishop Percy (prefixed to the 3rd 
book of vol. ii. of his Relics of English Poetry) has indeed in a 
great degree exhausted this subject, and must be familiar to every 
reader interested in such inquiries : but in tracing the history of 
this metrical system during what may be called the period of trans- 
ition of our language from the middle of the twelfth century, when 
it ceased to be pure Saxon, to the latter half of the fourteenth, 
when the English of Chaucer and Vi^icclif was established, some 
mteresdng links may be added to the chain which he has ex- 
hibited. 

It will be necessary to premise, that throughout the whole 
period firom tl)e eleventh to the sixteenth century the alliterative 
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metre was practised both io its genuine and ancient form, unat- 
tended by rime, and also blended with riming stanzas of various 
descriptions. We have already seen this tendency to association 
with rime manifesting itself before ihe Norman conquest in several of 
the compositions contwned in the Exeter MS. (see above, p. xviii.) 
In these it may have been derived from the influence of the Danish 
Scalds ; and the new forms of metre subsequently borrowed from 
the Norman minstrels blended with the same facility with this an- 
cient ornament. 

I first propose to give a series of specimens, chronologically ar- 
ranged, of the unrimed alliterative metre, the genuine descendant 
of Anglo-Saxon verse; and afterwards to exhibit a few instances of 
the combination of alliteration with riming stanzas. 

The last specimen in the Appendix to this volume afifords an 
example of this metre at the latest period in which our language 
could be considered as genuine Saxon, and should be referred 
probably to the earlier part of the reign of Henry II. Towards 
the close of that reign the history o( our vernacular poetry presents 
us with the English transiaUon, by the monk Layamon, of the Brut, 
a metrical histcnry of Britain cluefly compiled from the tales of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and originally composed in Norman- 
French by Wace. Layamon's translation was probably written 
about 1180: the language is still Sax(Hi, both as to its verbal 
substance and grammatical forms ; still retaining the inflected cases 
of its nouns, and rejecting the use of prepositions to denote these , 
relations : but its orthography is so much corrupted as already to 
give it the character of a distinct dialect '. The author frequently 
employs rime, but still more generally retaips alliteration, although 

> The principal grammatical distinctions between the Saxon and Norman 
English consist in the loss of case and gender by the nouns, and tiie conse- 
quent employment of prepositions to denote the relations of nouns in con- 
struction : the verb also having lost the infinitive termination, the prepo- 
sition to is used as the sign of that mood. All these changes were effected 
before the pedod of Robert of Brunne, whose Chronicle was probeUy com- 
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certaioly in a less studied and regular manner than was agreeable to 
Saxon practice. It is, however, sufficiently obvious and complete 

pleted in 1280: but in Layamon, a century earlier, we find die nouns de- 
clined as in Saxon : e.g. 

Abntmtffw. The king. Sax. Se cynj. 
Gemtioe. Thas kinges. Daa cynges. 

Dative. Than kingc. Dam cynj. 

Acauatioe, TTian kinge. Done cyn^. 

* Queen' is in like manner declined : e. g. 

AbmtfiaftaB. Tha queue. Sax. Deo cwen. 

Gen, Sf Dot. There quene. Daere cwene. 

Ateusatwe. Tha quene. Da cwen. 

Thus also we have 'There hehge cnihtene sunnen/ The sons of the high 
hngkt$: Sax. Dera heaj-cnihta (or hea2-cnihtena) suna. I cannot^ how- 
ever, find any trace of the Saxon dative plural in « um/ These examples aie 
ail taken from the short extract printed by Mr. Ellis in his Specimens of 
Earlj English Poets. It is somewhat amusing to observe the numerous and 
gross mistakes into which diat accomplished and usually accurate scholar 
has been led, in his attempt to interpret these few lines, by his imperfect 
acquaintance with Saxon. In one place, where the poet relates tiiat the" 
men (wepmen. Sax. waapmen) sat by themselves at meat, and the women 
(wifmen) also by themselves; he has made absolute nonsense, by supposmg 
'wepmen' to be synonymous with ' wifinen,' and translating both women. 

With reference to the subject of this note, we may add, that the style of 
die Saxon Chronicle continues tolerably pure till about 1090; that after fiiat 
year wc seldom find the ancient dative plural in * um' used; 'an' <en' or <on' 
being generally substituted. In other respects, however, die variation (diough 
gradually increasing) is not very striking till die deadi of Heniy I. anno 1135. 
But the subsequent reign of Stephen is written m a dialect veiy nearly as 
GotTupt as that of Layamon. 

AhcHA the same period widi Layamon, a vohune of metrical Homilies bear- 
ing tbe tide < Ommkm' was probably composed. It is interesting, as ex- 
bibiting a species of blank verse destitute alike of rime and alliteration. The 
rhytfaxn appears to be that of the common ballad metre. 

In summer time when leaves grow green. 

And blossoms deck the tree, O, 
King Edward would a-hunting ride 

Some pastime for to see, O. 

The spelling presents the language in its most disguised aud corrupted form : 

e2 
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in the following specimen, which relates to the happy state of 
Britain in the days of Arthur. 

(Layamon. About 1180.) 



Da hafde JEn^lene Ard 
%at Alrebezte hereward ; 
and 'Sis Iieodisce vole sec > 
Iieofvest ISan kinje. 
Da l^ifmen heh^e iboren 
'Sa Wuneden a "Sissen londe 
hafden iQUeSen alle 
on heore QUides so%e 
Sat nan I«averd taken nolde 
inne Sissere Leode 
If ffiver Nsenne chnit 



Then had the English earth 

that most excellent ruler ; 

and the people of this nation also 

were most beloved by the king. 

Then the women highly bom 

who dwelt in this land 

had all declared 

on their words' truth 

that none would take for her lord 

in this people 

any knight whomsoever 



(Neore he Noht swa well idiht) (ne were he nought so well digbt) 

bute he iCostned weoren except he were tried 

Srie inne Compe, thrice in the camp, 

and his oht Scipen icudde, and knew how to acquire esteem^ 

and ifonded hine Seolve ; and had proved himself; 



Every barbarous and unsighdy combination of double letters seems to have 
been studiously affected. 



On the third day ii brfeU 
Uppo 9e Sridde dajj bHammp 
That in the land of GalUlee 
Datt i ^ land off GaUle 
And it woi prepared in a town 
And itt wass jurkedd in an tun 
And Ckritfi mother Mary mm . 



a$ tome tfthegotpeU declare, 
swa summ %e ^oddspell ki%e%, 
there wot a hridal prepared; 

wass an bridale ^arrkedd ; 
that wat Cana named: 
Vatt wass Cana j^hatenn: 
at that bridaPt Meat, 
att tatt bridaless saete, 



And Cristess moderr Marje wass 

And Chritt wai invited to that house with hii ditciplei, 

And Crist was dopped till Vatt huss wiS his leming cnihhtess. 

And their wine wat drank to that there wat not then any more. 

And te^pe win wass drunken swa Vat taer nass %a na mare. 

Wanley, P.6S4 
^ « Eht • or ' aeht/ Sax, 
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Balddiche he mitte "Seone ^a boldly might he then go 

oen bim Brude : take to himself a bride : 

for &r nke tuhtle from this same requirement 

cnibtes weoren Ohte. knights were esteemed, [ducted. 

Da Wifmen "Wei idone, Then were the women well con- 

and fa better biWitene : and then were the better (people) 

wise: 

& weoren i Brutene then were in Britain 

Blissen inoje. blisses enough. 

Towards the close of this century (the twelfth) Giraldus Cam- 
brensis remarks, in his description of Wales, that the English as 
well as the Welsh employed alliteration in every polished compo- 
sition (f'n omm sermone exquisUo). His English example is 

God is toGether 

Gammen and wisdom. 

Thirteenth century. — ^To this century we may with certainty 
refer several compositions in which alliteration is blended with 
rime, — of which specimens will hereafter be given. In the genuine 
Saxon metre without rime we find a Romance on the sulyect of 
Sir Tristram, of which Mr. Price (who considers it as having 
better pretensions to be regarded as the composition of Thomas of 
Ercddoune than the poem attributed to him by Sir Walter Scott) 
has inserted a specimen in his edition of Warton's History of En- 
glish Poetry f vol. i. p. 187- Its language clearly refers it to this 
period. 

ForSi an Aunter in Erde, 
# I Attle to shawe 

%at a Belli in Sight 

Summe men hit holden ; 

and an Outrage Awenture, 

of Arthures wonderes^ 

if ye v^l laysten this Laye 

bot on Idtel quile. 
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I appreheDd that the alliterative romanoe of Alexander, of which 
a portion is appended to the magnificent MS. of the JRomon 
d^ Alexandre preserved in the Bodleian, and another copy appears 
to be extant in the Ashmole (see Warton's Hiitorjf qf English 
Poetry f sect. 10.)> belongs to die latter part of this century ; and 
hx from bttng an imitaUdn of the style adopted in the Vision of 
Piers Plowman, was rather one of its earlier exemplars. 

Fourteenth century 4 — ^The celebrated composition last mentioned 
appears to have been written about the middle of this century 
[1362]. It is suffidendy familiar to antiquarian readers, but I 
shall transcribe a few lines, dividing them at the cesural pause, io 
order to facilitate their metrical comparison with thdr Saxon pro- 
totypes. 

Ich Wente forB Wyde 

where Walkynse myn one 

in a Wylde 'Wyldemesse 

by a Wode syde 

Blisse of "Se Briddes 

aByde me made, 

and under a Lynde in a Launde 

Xaenede ich a stounde 

to UiSen here Iiaies 

and here Loveliche notes ; 

MurSe of here Murye MouiSes 

Blade me to slepe 

and Merveilousliche me Hette 

a Myddes al %at blisse. 

It is obvious that the general principle of the metrical construc- 
tion in these lines is identical with that of the ScBlAcfomyrdalag 
and its Saxon sister ; but I think a slight change of rhythm is per- 
ceptible. In the Saxon, a trochaic character is predominant. In 
the vision of Piers Plowman there is a prevailing tendency to an 
anapsBstid cadence ; but this has probably arisen not firom any in- 
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tendon on the part of the poet, but from the natural tendendes Of 
the dildect in which he wrote. Any one may easily convince him- 
self of this by attempting to write a few lines in modem English 
on the model of the Saxon metre : he will find himself constantly 
falliog into the same deviations which characterize the above spe- 
cimen ; he will scarcely be able to confine himself to the few sylla* 
bles of his original, but will lengthen his lines by placing un- 
accented monosyllables at the banning i and an anapasstic cha<- 
racter will, in spite of his efibrts, intrude itself. The causes of 
this are to be found in the difference of a dialect which possesses 
inflected cases^ and one in which the nouns are indeclinable. 
Saxon every monosyllabic root gave rise, by its inflections, to a 
trochaic foot ; but the number of trochaic words in English is 
comparatively very small, while the great stock of the language is 
iambic or anapcsstic : and, as a second consequence proceeding 
from the same cause^ the necessity of expressing the relations of \ 
case by prepositions presses these unemphatic monosyllables into 
the line, and generaUy in such positions as (when combined with 
the use of the article, which the English poet cannot, in the same 
degree as his Saxon predecessor, dispense with) to increase this 
anapssstic tendency, and to prevent the due compression of the verse. 
It is true, indeed, that the licenses above alluded to are frequendy 
found even in the purest Saxon remains ; but then in these the 
quantity of perfect trochaic or adoniac verses is always sufficiendy 
prominent to impart a general and marked character to the whole. 
Since the metrical structure and rhythm of all the subsequent 
compositions in this species of verse till the period of its entire dis- 
use are altogether similar to those of the above extract, and sp^i- 
mens of them may be at once referred to in the well known essay 
of Bishop Percy, I shall here subjoin merely a chronological list 
of them. 

Piers Plowman's Crede ..-.-- After 1384. 

Christ crowned King, Sec. Cited by Percy about 1420. 

Fight of Flodden Field - - 1513. 
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Dunbtr^s Twa Marriit Wemen ... About 1530. 
Scotch Prophecies put together after the accession of James I. 
of England. 1603.^ 

Of these, I shall only insert a fiew lines firom the conclusion of 
Dunbar's ''Twa Marriit Wemen/' as a specimen of this i&etre in 
its la^t form '. 

While that the Day did up-Dawn 

and Dew Danked flouris, 
the Morrow BClci was and Meek, 

the Mavis did sing, 
and all reMoved the ICst, 

and the Mead smelled : 
silver SHouris down SHook 

as the SHeen cristal, 
and birdis SHouted in the EBZaw 

with their SHrill notis ; 
the Golden GLittering Glieam 

so GLadden'd their heartis, 
they made a GLorious GLee 

among the Green boughis : 
— -— - ■ ■ ■ - . 

^ MoaJ: of these were probably composed in the Northern counties, since 
from the following lines of Chaucer it seems to have fallen into desuetude in 
the Southern districts : — 

^* But tnisteth wel I am a Sotheme man, 
I cannot geste rem rem ruf by my letter.'' 

The author of Piers Plowman himself lived on the borders of Shropshire 
and Woroestershirey and his dialect is strongly tinctured with Northern 
peculiarities. 

* This specimen is divested from the strange accumulation of letters which 
disguised the Scotch orthography at that period, in order to render the ele- 
gance of the description more generally perceptible. It will fan observed that 
^e alliteration extends through four of the hemistidiial divisions, as here 
printed. 
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the Soft South of the Swyre ^ 

and Sound of the Streami8| 
the Sweet Savour of the Sward 

and Singing qf fowlis, 
might Comfort any Creature 

of the Kin of Adam, 
and feindle agam his Courage 

though it were Cold slokned. 



The conjoint usage of alliteration and rime may be very briefly 
discussed. In the first stage of the English language during the 
thirteenth century it appears to have been extremely prevalent, 
and is found in many of the compositions dted by Warton as be- 
loo^Dg to that epoch ; and more especially in those of a decidedly 
lyrical character. Thus : 

ICH was in one Sunnie dale 
in one Suwe dizele hale, 
i-Herde ich Hold grete tale 
an Hule and one ni^tigale, &c. 

{New Ed.) V. i. p. 28. 



Earliest English Love^song. 
ICH-ot a Burde in Boure Bryht 
that fiilly Semly is on Syht, 
Menskful Maiden of Myht 
Feir ant Fre to Fonde, 8ic. p. 28. 



Another. 
ICHOT a Burde in a Bour ase Beryl so Bryht, 
ase Saphyr in Selver Semly on Syht, &c. p. 34. 

* The south wind blowing softly from the hills? 
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Lenten ys come with Love to toune, 
with Blosmen ant with Briddes roune, 

that al this Blisse BryDgeth ; 
Dayes ezes in this Dales 
Notes suete of Nyhtegales 

Uch foul Bong Singeth. p. S 1 • 



Many other examples in a great variety of different stanzas may 
be found on turning to the part of Warton's History of English 
Poetry above cited. The poetry of Scotland affords nmilar spe- 
cimens as late as the sixteenth century. 

The above instances depart entirely from the rhythm of the ori- 
ginal Saxon, being accommodated to stanzas of Norman construc- 
tion : but rime was occasionally added to the genuine descendant 
of that stock, which^ from the celebrity of that satire, is usually 
designated as the metre of Piers Plowman. The Scotch romance 
of Sir Gawain afibrds an example of this in the fourteenth cea- 
tury. 

In the tyme of Arthur - an Aunter betydde 
by the Tumwathelan - as the boke Telles 
whan he to Carlele was Comen - and Conqueror kydd 
with Dukes and Dussiperes - that with the Dere Qwdles 
to Hunt at the Herdes - thai longe had ben Hydde 
on a Day thei hem Deight - to the Depe Delles 
to Fall of the Femailes - in Forest and Frydde 
Fayre by the Firmysthamis - in Frithes and Felles 
thus to Wode am thei "VITent - the Wlonkest in Wedes 

both the Kyng and the Kwene 

and all the Douchti by Dene 

sir Oawayn Oayest on Ghrene 

dame Ghynour he ledes. 
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The satire on the reformation under Edward VL exhibits a 
similar metrical arrangement in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

In December, when the Dayes - Draw to be short, 

after November, when the VTights - wax Noysome and long, 

as I Past by a Place - Privily at a Port 

I Saw one Sit by himself - making ft Song. 

Percys Reliques, ii. 134. 
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ARRANGED CATALOGUE 

OF 

ALL THE EXTANT RELICS 

OF 

ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 



*^* The Editor has annexed the following Catalogue, in the 
belief that it must contribute to the interest and utility of the pre- 
sent worky as an introductory manual to the study of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, to place before its readers a synoptical view of all the ma- 
terials which dme has spared in this department of literature. For 
this purpose a classification according to the sulgects of the se- 
veral poems appeared to affi>rd the most convenient arrangement 
From a survey of this list it will be seen that spedmens of every 
stjle have been introduced in these Illustrations, and that no im- 
portant work has been left without due notice. 

Full and complete critical editions of the whole of these remains, 
with translations, are yet indeed desiderata in our literature ; and 
it is perhaps scarcely creditable to our national feeling that these 
monuments of the parent speech of Englishmen should so long 
have been neglected ; while in most continental states similar re- 
mans, in no degree of superior interest, have been presented to 
the public with every requisite illustration. But a better spirit 
appears to be now arising. While these pages have been passing 
through the press, an edition of Beowulf has been promised, by a 
writer who in his republication of Warton's History of English 
Poetry has proved that the philological antiquary will find nothing 
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wanting in any work wluch he may andertake. An edition, with 
a translation^ of Alfred's Boethius has b^en still more recently 
announced ; and the Editor of these pages hopes shortly to bring 
the Caedmonian paraphrase in a similar manner before the public. 
The whole of the Exeter Manuscript, together with the remaining 
minor poetry of the Saxons, might easily be comprised in another 
single volume ; and if this were accomplished, their entire corpus 
poeticum would be rendered generally accessible. The wishes of 
a Southey for such a consummation have been recendy and warmly 
expressed ; and such wishes are always likely to promote their own 
realization. If the present work may (by rendering the subject 
more familiar to the reading public) contribute in any degree to 
the same end, its purpose will be sufficiently answered. 



I. NaEBATIVB POBTRT, DERIVSD FBOH HlSTOEICAL OR TRADITIONAL 

Sources. 

The History of Beowulf. MS. Cotton. Yitellius A. 15. Printed with 
Latin translation and notes by Thorkelin. Copenhagen, 1815. 
Analysed in the present volume, p. 30. 

Fragment on the Battle of Finsborougb. MS. Lambeth. Printed by 
Hickes in Thes. Lingg. Septt., without translation. With transla- 
tion in the present volume, p. 173. The original MS. appears to be 
now mislaid. 

Fragment on the Death of Beorhtnoth. MS. Cotton. Otho A. 12. 

Printed by Heame in the Appendix to his edition o£Joiannis con- 

Jratris Olastanienns Chronkon^ without translation. A translation 

is subjoined to the present Catalogue. The original MS. perished 

in the fire which consumed a part of this collection. 

%* The allusions contained in one of the poems of the Exeter 
MS. (see p. 235 of this volume) to the stories of Wtfland and of 
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Theoderic of Berne, render it probable that these heroes of the 
Edda and of the cydas of Teutonic romance, were also celebrated 
in Saxon poetry. 

The slaughter of the dragon by Sigurdr, or Sigmund, another 
cardinal event in that cydus, is also alluded to in Beowulf in a 
manner which shows it to have been familiar. 

Chaucer enumerates the adventures of Wade and his boat, a 
fiction also of the same school (see Wilkina Saga), among the 
romanqes of price : so that we have probably lost a Saxon poem 
on this subject. 

The romance of Horn Childe, published by Ritson in his col- 
lection, is evidently derived firom a Saxon original (see p. 2S7 of 
the present work). And the same remark may be extended to 
the romance of Haveloke (long supposed to be lost, but recently 
discovered by Mr. Madden among the MS. stores of the Bodleian), 
and to that of Attla king of East Anglia. 



IL Narrative Postrt derived from Scriptural Sources. 

The History of Judith, a firagment MS. Cotton. Vitellius A. 15. 
Printed at the dose of Thwaites's edition of the Saxon Heptateuch. 
Oxon 1699, without a translation. Turner (History of the Anglo- 
Saxons) has translated several specimens, amounting to about one 
half the composition. He justly observes, that as the outline only 
of the story is borrowed, it deserves to rank as an original narrative 
poem. 

Paraphrase of Genesis, the Exodus, the History of Daniel, &c« ascribed 
to Csedmon. MS. Bibl. Bodl. Junius 11. Printed by Junius, Am- 
sterdam', 1655, without translation. For an account and specimens 
of this work, see p. 183 of the present volume K 



1 The Editor of this volume b now engaged in preparing a new edition 
with a translation and notes. 
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in. Narrative Poetry founded on the Lives of Saints. 

Life and Passion of St. Juliana* Exeter MS. Book VII. Never pub- 
lished* 

Visions of the Hermit Guthlac. Exeter MS. Books IV. and V. 
Never published. 



IV. Hthns and other minor Sacred Poems. 

A great part of the Exeter MS. consists of poetry of this description, 
which may more properly be classed as poetical reflections on va« 
rious sacred subjects than as hymns, in the strict sense of that word. 
These compositions have never been published; but some speci- 
mens are inserted in the present volume. See account of the Exeter 
MS. p. 198, &c. J 5 

The Cotton. MS. Julius A. 2^ contains some metrical prayers printed 
by Junius at the close of his edition of the Csedmonian paraphrase. 
Others are found. Corpus Christi Cant S. 18. printed in Wanley's 
Catalogue \ p. 147. 

Metrical pari^hrases of the Lord's Prayer, &c. occur in the following 
MSS. — ^Bibl. Bodl. Junius 121. printed in Wanley's Catalogue, p. 48 
(together with the Creed) ; and Corpus Christi Cant. S. 18. printed 
in Wanley's Catalogue, p. 147 (together with doxology); also in 
Book X. of the Exeter MS. not printed. Another metrical version 
of the doxology has been printed by Hickes {Sax. Oramm. Thes. 
Lingg. Septt. t. i. p. 179) from the MS. cited at the head of this 
article (Junius 121), which formerly belonged to the church of Wor- 
cester. 

A Poem (m the Fasts of the Church, in which they are historically de- 
duced from Jewish institution. Cotton. MSS. Otho B. 2. Not 
printed. 



> One of these affords the mixture of Latin and Saxon verses quoted in 
the Intxoductoiy Essay on Saxon Metre, p. ix. 
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A Poem on the Day of Judgement, translated from Bede \ MSS. of 
Corpus Christi Cant. S. 18 (before referred to for prayers). 



V. Odbs and Epitaphs. 

\* The Saxon Chronicle contains the only specimens which 
can be referred to these classes : these are all printed from several 
MSS. in the late edition of that inestimable document by Ingram 
— ^London, 1823, and are as follow. 

Ode on the Battle of Brunanburh. A.D. 938. p. 141.* 

1 The first lines of this translation merit insertion^ as affording a very fa- 
vourable specimen of the descriptive powers of Saxon poetiy. 

HwjET in ana sset Thus in a solitary seat 

Innan bearwe Within a bower 

Mid hehne bcKeht Overspread with elms 

Holte to middes, In the midst of a wood, 

Dser ^a waeter human Where the water brooks 

Swejdon and urnon Murmured and ran 

On middan jehcejet Through the midst of the enclosure, 

Eal swa ic sec^e ; [It befel me] even as I relate ; 

Eac Ser wyn wyrta There also the flowers of delight 

Weoxon and bleowon, Grew and blossomed, 

Innon Vam 'gemon'ge Scattered around 

On senlicum wonje ; Through- that beauteous plain ; 

And %a wudu beamas But then the branches of the wood 

Wajedon and swe^don Waved and rustled 

Durh winda ^ryne ; Through the windy blast ; 

Wolcn wses jehrered, The sky was disturbed^ 

And min earme mod And my saddened soul 

Eal wees ^edrefed. Was all agitated. 

These lines contain an expansion of the following distich of Bede: 

Inter florigera$facundi cetpUU herbas, 
Flamme ventorum rtiomuUUna undique ramii. 



* This very interesting composition has been repeatedly translated : — by 
Henry of Huntingdon and Gibson, into Latin ; by Warton, from Gibson's 
Latin into English ; and from the original Saxon into that language by Turner 
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Ode on the Victories of Edmund ^theling. A.D. 942. p. 146.i 
Ode on the Coronation of King Edgar. A.D. 973. p. 158. 
Elegy on the Death of King Edgar. A.D. 975. p. 160. 
Elegy on the Death of King Edward. A.D. 1065. p. U5. 



VL Elegiac Poetry. 

The Exile's Complaint in the Exeter MS., printed in this volume, 
p.''304y alfords the only specimen approaching to the character of the 
Elegiac ballad. 

Many of the Metres of Boethius translated by Alfred (MSS. Cott. 
Otho A. 6. printed by Rawlinson, 1698) are of the Elegiac class. 
See a specimen in this volume, p. 260. 



VII. Moral and Didactic Poetry. 

The Boethian Metres translated by Alfred (see last article) afford ex- 
amples of these styles. Specimens are given in p. 263, &c. of the 
present volume. ^ 



(Hittory of the Anglo-^axom) ; Ingram (Saxon Chronicle); and Bosworth 
(Saxon- Grammar), But the most recent and by far the most accurate version 
is that of Mr. Price, inserted in his late edition of Warton*8 Hittory of EngUsk 
Poetry: this is illustrated by a very valuable critical apparatus of philological 
notes. Henshall also furnished what he calls a translation to Mr. Ellis's 
Spedmem of Early Engliih Poett ; but this, being constructed according to 
the very whimsical views of etymology entertsuned by that antiquary, ex- 
hibits much such a reflection of the original as the distorting mirrors em- 
ployed in optical experiments present of natural objects : almost every word is 
grossly mistranslated. The metrical version, however, which is inserted in the 
same collection, of this poem into old English of the fourteenth century, is 
generally accurate, and may be dted as a striking example of successful imi- 
tatioD, not of the language only, but of the style and inequalities of compo- 
sition which marked our poetry in the age of Chaucer. 

I The chsracter of king Edwy (p. 151 ), though printed metrically in 
Mr. Ingram's edition, appears Xo the present writer entirely destitute of 
e^eiy feature of Anglo-Su^on poetry. Thte same observation applies to the re- 

f 
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JEnigmatical Poems. Exeter MS. Book X. See p. 219 of this volume. 

Poetical explanation of the characters of the Runic alphahet, printed by 
Hickes {Thes. Lmgg. Septt. t.i. p. 135) without translation: also 
recently on the continent with a German translation, which is very 
incorrect, in Grimm's treatise on Runic letters. Cotton MSS. Otho 
B. X. — ^Each Runic letter has a significant name : thus H stands 
for hail, S for sail, &c. The various objects which thus give deno- 
mination to the characters are each in the poem described in a sepa- 

dialogue of Solomon and Satumus contained in the red book of Derby. He 
is thus enabled to lay before the reader the following specimen from that 

Salomon cwsV, Solomon quoth, 

Lytle hwile A little while 

Leaf hecK p*ene ; Shall the leaf be green ; 

Doii hit eft fealewiaV, Then eftsoons it groweth yellow, 

FealleV oS eoi^San, It falleth on the earth, ^ 

And forweomiaV, Decayeth, 

WeoiVaV to duste : And tumeth to dust: 

Swa %bil jcfeallath Even thus fall 

Dseffe fyrene. The wicked in death, 

^r hn^e IsesteV ; Ere they long endure ; [crimes 

LisiaV him in mane They heap up to themselves by 

HydaV heah jestreon, And conceal mighty treasures, 

HealdaV 2^^^^^ They greedily preserve them 

On fiestenne, In their secure recesses, 

Feondum towillan ; According to the will of the fiends ; 

And wenaV, wanho^an. And yet ween, destitute of reflection, 

Dset hie wille Wuldor-Cining That the King of Glory 

^fanihti; God The Ahnighty God 

Ece ^ehuran. The Eternal will listen to them. 

The prose version (Cotton MSS. A. Vitellius XV.) begins thus : '* Then 
quoth Satumus to Solomon, ' Declare to me where God sat when he wrought 
die heavens and the earth.' * I answer thee — He sat over the wings of the 
winds.'" A series of questions concerning the six days of creation follow* 
We here learn many curious particulars concerning the formation of Adam. 
His name, it appears, was derived from the four angels^ Archox, Dux, Ann 
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rate stanza ; some of which are very obscure. It is evident that the 
Runes intermixed in several Saxon MSS. (e. g. the Exeter MS., 
Beowulf, &c.) are used not as alphabetical letters, but as monographs 
denoting entire words. 

Poem on the Site of Durham, and Relics preserved there. MSS. Cot- 
ton. Vitellius D. 20. Printed by Hickes, The*. Lingg. Septl. t i. 
p. 178. 

Metrical Prefaces, &c. to various works : viz. to Alfred's Boethius 
(Cott. Otho A. 6. printed in this volume, p. 257) ; to Alfred's Ver- 
sion of Gregory De Curft Pastorali (Bibl. Bodl. Hatton 88. printed 



cbolem, and Minsymbrie. His essence was compounded of eight ingredients, 
one pound of each being taken : viz. earth for his flesh, fire for the heat of 
his blood, wind for his breathy cloud for the fickleness of his disposition, 
grace for his reason, blossoms for the various colours of hb eyes, dew for his 
sweat, and salt for his tears. We are also told of what age he was at his 
creation ; how many inches taO ; how many years he spent in Paradise before 
his fall ; and for how many after his death he was sentenced to remain in 
infernal punishments. A variety of questions with regard to the chronology 
of the lives of the patriarchs, &c. are then disposed of : in the course of 
which we are told that the names of the wives of Noah, Cham, and Japhet, 
were Dalila, Itareata, and Catafiuvia; or, according to others, OUa, Olliua, 
and Ollibania. The tears shed by Moses ^hen he threw the broken tables of 
the law into the sea are assigned as the reason why it has remained salt ever 
since. It is mentioned^ en passarU, that the sun rises at a city named laiaca, 
and sets at another called Garita. Much of this matter savours strongly of 
rabbinical origin ; yet some allusions to the Virgin and the Apostles indicate 
a Christian author. 

It would be important to compare this MS. with that of Corpus Christ! 
S. 16 ; for since Runic characters are intermingled as monographs in the 
latter, the collation would probably enable us to ascertain the pxact value and 
force of those characters when so employed, and assist in deciphering the 
passages in the Exeter MS. in which they are in like manner introduced. 

With reference to the subject of this note, we may further observe that 
&e answers of Sidrac the philosopher to the questions of king Boocus on va- 
rious theological^ metaphysical, and physical topics^ — a favourite composition 
in the middle ages,— exhibit a close parallel, both in matter and structure, to 
these dialogues of Solomon, though the interlocutors are different 
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in Waidey's Cat. p. 70) ; to a treatise ascribed to St. Basil (Bibl. BodL 
Hatton. 100. printed in Wanley's Cat. p. 7i) ; to Aldhelm De Laude 
Virginum (MSS. Corpus Christi Cant. K. 12. Wanley's Cat. p. 110); 
Address of transcriber of Bede's History to reader (Corpus Cbristi 
Cant. S 2. Wanley's Cat p. 1 14) ; Prayer for transcriber of Decretals 
(MSS. Cott. Claud. A. 3. Wanl. Cat. p. 9Z6). 

Saxon Calendar. MSS. Cotton. Tib. B. I. Printed by Hickes, Tket. 
Lingg. Septt, U i. p. 203. 



\* With regard to the chronological arrangement oi^ these re- 
mains, little can be offered. 

The Hymn of Csedmon, preserved in Alfired's translation of Bede's 
History, must be dated about 670. The question as to the antiquity 
of the Biblical Paraphrase, ascribed to the same author by Junius, is 
discussed at p. 183. 

The Dying Hymn of Bede is to be referred to the year 735. 

The iElfredian version of Boethius must have been written before 901. 

The poetry in the Saxon Chronicle assignable to the various dates an- 
nexed to the respective compositions in this Catalogue, between 934 
and 1065. 

The Poem on the Death of Byrhtnoth seems to have been written soon 
after the event which took place — 991. 

The other compositions afford no probable criterion for deter- 
mining their age ; and the language and style of the earUest spe- 
cimen of Saxon poetry, the Hymn of Caedmon, resembles so closely 
those of the latest specimens that no evidence which deserves re- 
liance can be deduced from that source. 



THE DEATH OF BYRHTNOTH^ 



A FRAGMENT. 



The Editor is induced to append a translation of this fragment as a note 
to the preceding Catalogue, because he conceives its merit to be such as to 
render any collection of Saxon poetry imperfect in which it should not be 
included^ and because these Illustrations contain no other adequate example 
of the attempts of our Saxon writers to punt the pomp and circumstance of 
war; for the fiagment on the Fight of Finsburgh is too brief and mutilated 
to afford a &ir specimen for that purpose. 

He has not inserted the original Saxon, in the understanding that it is the 
intention of Mr. Price (to whose kindness he is bdebted for the transcript 
whence die following version is made) to publish it critically in the work 
on Saxon Poetry which he has announced in his very valuable Edition of 
Warton's History of English Poetiy. The learning and acuteness of that 
able philologist and antiquary will doubtless clear away the difficulties which 
have in a few instances reduced the present translator to the necessity of 
circuitous and conjectural interpretation. 

The poem itself is remarkably free from the tautology and repetitions which 
loo often impart a feeble and puerile character to the compositions of our 
Saxon writers; and die language, while remote from the inflation and tur- 
gidity to which a false taste sometimes seduced them, frequently presents 
poetical i^uases and figures of considerable happiness and effect : such as 
when speaking of the clash of arms it is said, '' the hauberk sang a song of 
terrors.*' Thb relic, which is unfortunately a fragment only, mutilated both 
at the beginning and conclusion, forms a portion of an historical poem cele- 



■ Hie name (like most Sexon appellatiTCs} is variously wptHu In the poem it stands 
m ByiteMth, which I have usuatty folkiwcd. The Ely Chronicle rsads Britfanoth, 
as docs the Saxon Chronicle. And Beorhtnoth is found in other autboritka. 
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bratmg the warlike exploits and deadi of Byrhtooth, aldennaa ef Nordium- 
bria, in an engagement against the Danish invaders, A.D. 991. It consti- 
tutes a battle-piece of spirited execution, mixed with short speeches from the 
principal warriors, conceived with much force, variety, and character : dw 
death of the hero b also very graphically described. The whole approximates 
much more nearly than could have been expected, in the general features of 
its composition, to the war scenes of Homer. If names like Byrhtnothand 
Godric could be substituted for Patroclus and Menelaus, it miglit be almost 
literally translated into a cento of lines from the great father and fountain of 
poetry; and, as it is, it reads veiy like a version from one of the militaiy 
narratives of the Iliad, excepting its want of the characteristic similes ^ Ihe 
'hero Byrhtnoth is mentioned at length in the chronicles of the church of £ly, 
to which he had been a very considerable benefactor, a topic of eulogy much 
insisted upon in these monastic records, and which may possibly also account 
for his name having thus escaped the list said to be buried in the night of 
oblivion — carent quia Vote Sacro; hence, perhaps, we may suspect that a 
cowl covered the head of our unknown poet, and that his lines were written 
in one of those scriptoria of which our antiquaries still admire the delightful 
and inspiring situation among the recesses and long-drawn vaults of the 
cloister's studious pale in our conventual ruins. 

I subjoin the narrative of the Chronicler as a useful illustration, although 
it does not entirely agree in its ciraimstances with those of tbe poem. 

''This Brithnoth was the noblest and bravest chief of the Northumbrians. 
He was eloquent in speech, of robust strength, and of commanding stature; 
ever alert in military exploits against the enemies of the realm, and even above 
' measure animated by a courageous disdam of danger and of death ; and ahem 
all he honoured the holy church and iti mmttferf , and applied to their ute the wphole 
of his patrimony : but he devoted lus Ufe, through its entire course, to the de- 
fence of the liberties of his country; being wholly engrossed with the desire 
rather to die than suffer a single injury offered to hu native land to pass un- 
revenged : for in that age firequent irruptions of the Danish pirates, disem- 
barking on different points of the coast, heavily afflicted England ; and all the 
chieftains of the neighbouring provinces, relying on the known loyalty and 
fidelity of Brithnoth, had pledged themselves to serve beneath his victorious 
banner; conceiving that, under such a general, the public defence against the 
enemy would be more securely established. When, therefore, at a certain time 



■ It may be more particularly compared with the battle in which Ftrtroclus felL- 
Iliad n. and P. 
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tbej had effected a secret landing at Meldon >, he advanced to the spo): widi 
an armed force at the £rst intelligence^ and put nearly all to the sword upon 
a bridge across the river; but a few haiong with difficulty escaped to theur 
ships, carried back the news to their own country. And when Brithhoth 
after hb victory had speedily returned to Northumberland, the Danes, in- 
i^ensed to die last degree at the tidings, refitted their fleet, and sent a second 
expedition, under Anna and Guthmund the sonof Stettan, to Meldon, to re- 
venge the slaughter of theu: first army. Having gained the port, when they had 
learnt that Brithnoth had been the author of their former defeat, they sent to 
inform him that they had landed in order to avengeit, and that they should 
rank him among cowards if he declined an engagement Incited to indignation 
at the message, Brithnoth again collected hb former comrades, and, led on 
by the hope of victory and an over confidence, nuirched with but few followers 
to the war; hurrying forwards, lest his delay should enable the invaders to 
occupy a single foot's breadth of the country. Thus, having first commended 
himself to the prayers of the holy brethren, he hastened to tiie presence of 
the enemy ; and immediately on his arrival, imdeterred by the small numbers 
of his own troops, and undaunted by their great superiority, he commenced 
his attack. At length on the last day of the series of combats which ensued, 
he anticipated, firom the scanty relics of his forces, his own approaching 
death ; yet he maintained the fight with undiminished resolution, and, after 
an immense slaughter of the epemy, had nearly put them to a complete rout ; 
but at last^ animated by the paucity of his followers, they rallied, and, form- 
ing a solid wedge, rushed with their whole mass against him, and, after great 
efforts, cut off his head in the fight; which, on their retreat thence, they 
carried back vrith them into their own country. But the abbot of Ely, on ' 
learning the issue of the battle, proceeded to the field, and having discovered 
his body, had it borne to hb church, and there honourably interred, replacing 
die head by a round mass of wax. Long after in these our days, the corpse 
was recognised by this indication, and placed among the other bene^tors of 
die monasteiy with due honours. This pious and brave warrior flourished 
in the reigns of Edgar, Edward the Martyr, and Ethehrcd, and died in the 
thirteenth year of the last monarch, 991 from the mcamation of our Lord.*" 

The original poem contains 690 lines. I have omitted in my translation 
the first 30 of these, which, from the mutilation of the beginning of the frag* 



' * MnUhine,* Chron. Sax. Maiden in Essex u coniidered m having been the 
icene of action. 
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mvktf are rendered in some placet obscorey as oontainiiig aUusious to drcum- 
stanoei wluch do not appear in the remaining part of the narrative. 



Translation of the Fragment. 

Then Byrhtnoth began to train his bands: he instructed the warriors in 
their array and disciplbe, how they should stand, how guide their steeds : he 
bade that they should hold their shields right forward with firm grasp, and 
should not fear ought.\ Soon as he had arrayed his eager troops, he alighted 
amid his &vourite band, the retainers of his household, whom he knew the 
most faithful of all. 

Meanwhile, the herald of the Vikings stood in hb station : stoutly, he 
called forth ; and, advancing opposite, spake in these words to proclaim the 
threatenings of the pirate host, their embassy to the earl : — ^^ The seamen 
bold send me to thee; they bid me say that thou nnist deliver to them forth- 
with thy treasures for thy safety > : better is it for you that ye should buy off 
this warfare with tribute than that we should wage so hard a conflict. It 
boots not that we should slay each other: if ye will assent to this, we will 
ratify a peace ¥rith gold. If thou who art the chieftain assentest to this 
counsel, so mayst thou preserve thy people by giving to the men of the sea 
even at their own arbitration, treasures for their friendship, and obtain peace 
from us : then will we with our booty repair again to our sibips, and hold 
truce with you.'' 

Byrhtnoth spake. He upraised his buckler, he shook his slender javelin ; 
stem and resolute he uttered his words, and gave him answer: — ^''Hear, 
thou mariner, what this people sayeth : they will for tribute bestow on you 
their weapons — the edge of their spears, their ancient swords, and arms of 
war, which shall not avail you in the fight. Herald of the men of ocean I 
deliver to thy people a message in return — ^a declaration of high indignation. 
Say that here stand undaunted an earl with his retainers, who will defend 
this land, the domain of my sovereign Ethelred, his people, and his territory; 
and the heathen shall perish in the conflict. I deem it too dastardly that y^ 
should retire with your booty to your ships without joining in battle, since ye 
have advanced thus far into our land, nor shall ye so sofUy win our treasures ; 



> The Saxon Chiqaida iafimnB m that in this year (991) the practice of buying 
off theie piratical enemies by tribute was first adopted. 
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but point and edge shall first detetmine between us in the grim game of vrar 
ere we give you tribut e/' ' ^ 

He bade them seize their shields, and the warriors to march till all stood 
by the side of the aestuary; but the hosts could not engage with each other 
for 'the water, since the flood had come flowing in afler the ebb, and the 
streaming tide separated them; they thought the interval too long before 
tbey might mingle their weapons together : the army of the East-Saxons and 
the host of the ashen ship begirt with their throngs the river, nor could any 
of them wound his enemy unless through the arrow's flight he achieved his 
fall : the flood retired ; then stood there ready many Vikings of the fleets 
eager for the fight Then the chief, the defence of his soldiers, commanded 
a wanior hardy in battle and prompt in spirit, to establish a bridge ■ : his 
name was Wulfstan; he was^the son of Geola; he with his franca* shot the 
foremost man that with the most courage stept upon the bridge. With 
Wulfstan stood two dauntless champions, £lfere and Maccus, both high- 
souled warriors; they would not turn in flight from the ford, but resolutely 
defended it against the foe so loug as they might wield their weapons. At 
length th^ perceived and beheld with joy that ''the beams of the bridge 
were firmly placed *." 
*/J Then began the invading host to move: they gave orders to advance, to 
cross the ford, and lead their troops onwards. The earl meanwhile, in the 
haughtiness of his soul, yielded frep permission to many of the hostile bands 
to gain the land unmolested. And thus did the son of Byrhthelm shout 
across the cold river: — ^''Warriors, listen ! Free space is allowed you : come 

« 

then speedily over to us : advance as men to thh battle : God alone can know 
which of us b destined to remain masters of the field of slaughter.'^ 

Then the wolves of slaughter advanced across the waters ; unimpeded die 
host of the Vikings passed over the river and its dear stream ; the seamen 
carried their s hields t o the land, and bore theif' linden bucklers : there against 
these fierce ones ^rhtnoth with Ms vrarriors stood prepared: he bade his 



1 «« To establish a bridge^*' brieve hcaldaii; litenlly, to defend the bridge : but, if 
I ondaituid the namtiye oometly, Wulfstan appeus to have been coroaiaiioned 
to cover the comtnictioa of a bridge for the peasage of the Danish army across the 
sestuary, as soon ^ the ebb of the tide rendered such a work practicable. The asstuaiy 
of the liver Blackwatsr at Maldon in Essex appears to have been the scene of action. 

* FrasacM, is evidently the name of a sort o^ Javelin. It occurs also in the Cad- 
mooiaii paimphnse. 

* I have thus tnmslated ' 5at hi ITar bricse-weandas bitene fiiodon ;* but I suspect 
an error in the transcript. 
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band raise with the shields the fence of war, and maintain themselves firmly 
against their enemies. 
\ b V- The conflict then drew nigh— ^Ae glory of the ehieftairu >. The hour was 
come when the fated warriors should fall. Shouts aros&— the ravens con- 
gregated — and the eagle greedy of its food — a cry was on the earth. They 
darted from their hands many a stout spear — ^the sharpened arrows flew — 
the bows were busy — the buckler received the weapon's point — bitter was the 
fight— warriors fell on either side— the youths lay slain. 

Wulfinsr was wounded«->he sought rest from the battle : the kinsman of 
Byrhtnoth, his sister's son, #as severely mangled with the battle-axe ; but 
for this^ fit recompense was returned to the Vikings. I heard that Edward 
slew Anna witih ^ 's stout sword ; he stinted not his blow dll the fated war- 
rior fell at his fee*: for this his chief conferred thanks on his chamberlam, 
whom he ret^lnei i i his lodge*. So clamoured, stem of mind, the youths in 
the conflict; anxious were they who might first take life from the death- 
doomed fi>e8, and prove his weap6ns in the fieh^. The carnage fell on the 
earth, yet stood they steadfast. Byrhtnoth arrayed them: he bade that each 
youth who would victoriously fight agliinst Oie Danes should bend his soul 
to the war» 

Then the [Danish] chieftain rabed up his weapon, his buckler for his de- 
fence, and stept forth against diat lord. The earl with equal eagerness ad- 
vanced against the carl ; eidier meditated evil against the other. The sea 
chief then sped a southern' dart, so that the lord of the army was wounded : 
he imanaeuvred with his shield that the shaft burst, and the spear sprang 
back and recoiled : the chief was incensed, and nifiiced with his dart the 
exulting Viking who had given him that wound. Iskilfiil was the hero : he 
caused his franca to traverse the neck of the youthl he directed his hand 
so ^hat with sudden destruction he might reach his life: then speedily be 
shot off another so that his mail was pierced, and he was wounded in the 
breast through its ringed chains; and the javelin's point stood in his heart. 
Then was the earl blithe : the stem warrior laughed, and uttered thanks to 
his Creator for the work of that day which the Lord had giyen him./D!^ 
But then some one of the enemies let fly a dart from his hand, wmcb 



> The original is * 5a was fohte neh . tir aet ^etohte.* Ihe concluding phrase 
occurs also in Judith, p. 24. L 19 : * Ge dom a^on . tir set tohtao.' I have adopted 
Lye*s eiplanation of ' tohta,* but I am not satisBed with it. 

' * tfam burSene Va he byra lusfde.* 

' * SuVeme -gur.* I cannot comprehend the reason of this epithet. 
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transfixed the noble tfaane of Ethelred : there stood by his side a youdi not 
fully grown, a boy in the field, the son of Wulfstan, Wulfnuer the young ; 
be eagerly plucked from the chief the bloody weapon, and sent it to speed 
agun on its destructive journey : the dart passed on till it lud on the earth 
him i^dio had too surely reached his lord. 

Then a treacherous soldier approached the earl to plunder from the chiel^ 
tain his gems, his vestments, and his rings, and his ornamented sword ; but 
Bythtnoth drew from its sheath his battle-axe, broad and brown of edge, and 
smote him on his corslet: veiy eagerly the pirate lef^ him, when he felt the 
force of the chieftain's arm. But at that moment his large hilted sword 
drooped to die earth — ^he could no longer hold hb hard g]r«f %, nor wield his 
weapon; yet the hoary warrior still endeavoured to utter b» commands : he 
bade the warlike youths, his brave oompankras, march fytcfmc^ Then might 
he no longer stand firmly on his feet. 

He looked to heaven. — *^ I thank thee. Lord of the nations, for all the pro- 
sperity which I have experienced on earth ^ now have I, O mild Creator, the^ 
utmost need that thou shouldest grant grace to my spirit, that my soul may 
proceed to diee, into thy keeping, O Lord of angels, that it may take its de- 
parture in peace. I am a suppliant to thee that the destruction of hell may 

f 

not overwhelm it*' 

Then the heathen bands mangled his corse, and with him both the youths 
that stood by his side, iEUfnoth and WulfnuBr ; for both fell, and sold their lives 
on the ftllen body of dieir lord. Then fled from die fight those tliat durst 
no longer abide. Godric, son of Odda, was foremost to desert the battle and 
that good lord who had oflen bestowed on him many a field; for he had 
ever shared the possessions wbich his chieftain owned • • • ^ Yet tiiough 
it vrere thus, ignominious he fled, and his brother with him, both Godric 
and Godwy withdrew; they maintained not the fight, they hurried from the 
conflict, they sought the woods, they fled to the fortress, they sheltered their 
lives •••••. It had indeed been some credit to diem to have then remem* 
bered all the benefits which he in bounty had conferred upon them ; but, as 
Offm. reminded them on a former day when he had met them in the hall of 
oounci], ** many there spoke boldly, who durst not abide in peril.** 



' * He ^eleop fSaae ceh . 9e ahte his hlaford . on t$'aiii jeraedum.' I have omitled 
the Isst line, and doubt my construction of the two fonner. 

* * Hjim feore bur^^on • and manna tnafSon . hit «nij msf^ were . ^f hi t(a ^eer* 
nun^ . ealle ^enrandon . te he him to du^ot^e . ;edon baefde.* I haTe omitted in 
the tmnilatimi the line in italics, and place it here with the context that the whole 
may be subjected to the rerision of any reader acquainted with the language. 
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^ Thus did the chidbiD of the host, the earl of the royal Ethelnd^ fally and 
all his domestic retainers beheld their lord lying a corpse; yet witfaoat delay 
diose brave vassaJs and dauntless warriors stept eagerly forwards ; all but 
tiiose twain desired either to avenge their beloved leader or to lose their lives. 
To this Alfwiney a warrior young in years, encouraged than : speaking 
these words, the son of Alfric gave utteradce to his bold spirit;—- ^Letus 
now remember the seasons when we heretofore conversed over our mead-cups, 
and our warriors, assembled in the hall, raised their boast around the benches. 
Now iu the fierce conflict it nmy well be seen who is truly brave : diere will 
I before you all give proof of my noble blood, that I am sprung from a high 
Mercian race^— Ealhelm was the progenitor of my ancestry named ; a skilful 
chief was he, and prosperous iiijthe wpj;^^ nor shall the thanes of this 
people reproach me that I sought a shelter from the conflict, now that my 
chieftain lietfa mangled in the fight — to me the heaviest of afllictions— for 
he was both my kinsman and my lord.'' Then stept he forth : he meditated 
vengeance, and strove to reach with his spear some one of the sea-Auring 
host, and lay him prostrate on the field with his weapon, when be had thus 
cheered his friends and comrades. 

Then spake Offi^ and shook his ashen shaft: — ** How seasonably, O Alf- 
^^e, hast thou exhorted all our warriors now our chieftain lietB low—cur 
earl on the earth : needful b it for all that each of us should animate every 
follow warrior to maintain the conflict so long as he may keep and hold his 
weapons, his hajd battle-axe, his dart, and his good sword. Godriotheoofward 
son of Odda hath betrayed all of us ; for many a man mbtakes his fiight 
(since he rode on so spirited a courser in the fight) as though it bad been 
our lord: and therefore b our host dispersed hero over die field, and the line 
of Iheir shields broken : pdrnidous is hb example, so many hath it turned 
to flight*" 

Leofouna spake, and raised up hb linden buckler of defence : he answered 
that warrior — ^^I give thee my pledge that I will not fly one footstep hence ; 
but forwards will I advance^ to avenge in the fight my beloved chief. It 
shall not need that the steadfost warriors should reproach me in their dis- 
course for my unMteadineu; that now my lord hath fallen I should fle^ 
homewards chieflainless from the fight ; but the weapons, the edge, and the 
iron, shall receive me.** He rushed forth full of rage ; firmly he fought ; he 
disdained flight. 

Dunnero spake: no sluggish carl was he; he brandished his dart» he 
shouted loudly over aU the host, he bade that every warrior should avenge 
Byrhtooth : ^ That man,'* said he, ''may not quail nor be solicitous for his 
life that thinketh to avenge his lord among the people." 



/ 
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Then rushed they forth : they recked not for their lives : stoutly began the 
va»al train to fight; wrathfiilly bearing their weapons, they supplicated God 
thtt they might avenge their beloved duef, and wreak their fiiiy on their 
foemen. An hoUage ^ (escaped from the enemy) fiercely essayed to aid them* 
He was of an hardy race among the Northumbtiansy the son pf Ec^afe* 
iEscfinth was his name. He quailed not in the game of war ; he poured 
forth hb arrows abundantly : sometimes he shot on the buckler, sometimes 
he pierced the warrior ; he ever hovered around them, and sore wounds did 
be deal so long as he could wield his weapons. 

Then yet stood in the array Edward the tall chief, prompt and strenuous : 
he vowed in haughty words ** that he would not yield a foot*8 breadth of 
earth, nor turn hb back in flight, since his superior lay dead/' He broke 
through the wall of shields, and fought against the foe until he had worthily 
avenged hb lord, liberal in largess, on the men of the sea before he himself 
fell among the slaughtered. The same did JEtheric hb noble comrade, eager 
and impetuous, the brother of Sebyrht: stoutly he fought, and very many 
others: they dove the bucklers ; keen were they : they burst the covering of 
the sbblds; and the hauberk sang a strain of terror*. 

Then did Ofia snute the mariner host in the fight till they fell on the 
earth; yet that kinsman of Godda found there hb grave ^ Ofia himself was 
suddenly cut down in the conflict. Nevertheless he had redeemed hb pledge 
to his chieftain, which he before had promised to hb dispenser of gems, 
that they should both ride together to the burgh, unharmed to their homes, 
or that both should together fall among the host in the place of slaughter 
V expiring with wounds. — ^He lay, like a fiiithfiil attendant, nigh hb lord. 
P^ Then was there crashing of bucklers. The mariners marched on, harassed 
in the fight. The dart oft pierced through the tenement ot life in those pre- 
destmed to slaughter, for which end it had sped. 

Wbtan Thurstan's son fought against these bands : he was included in the 
destructbn of these three ; for Wigeline's son laid him among the slaugh- 
tered. There was a stem meeting : the warriors stood firm in the fight-r 
fighting th^r sunk, oppressed with wounds : the carnage fell on the earth. 
Oswald and Eadwold, two brothers^ anayed meanwhile their kindred war- 
riors : they exhorted them in their harangues that they should in that hour 
of need endure with no fiunt spirit the encounter of weapons^ 



' ' Him M ^yiel oa-guk . ^romlioe fylstftn.* Hostage is the only Moae in which 
the word * ^isel* occurs ; yet it b difficnlt to reconcile this lenae to the context. I 
have radccToured to do so by incorporating in my version the conjecture that he 
might have escaped during the battle from the hands of the Danes. 

' * And SCO byme sang . ^ryre 1eo5a sum.* 
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Byrhtwold spoke: he was aa aged vassal : he raised his shield, he bran- 
dished his ashen spear ; he full boldly exhorted the warriors : — ^ Our spirit 
shall be the hardier ; our heart shall be the keener ; our soul shall be the 
greater, the more our forces diminish. Here lieth our chief, all mangled — 
the brave one in the dust : ever may he lament his shame that thinketh to 
fly from this play of weapons. Old am I in life, yet will I not stir hence ; 
but I think to lie by the side of my lord— by that much loved man.*' 

And in like manner Godric the son of Ethelgar cheered them all on to the 
conflict. Oft he poured forth his darts, and sped the death*spear against the 
pirates : so did he rush foremost on that people; he hewed and slaughtered 
diem till they fell in the fight This was not the same Godric who had 
before fled from the war. 
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HYMN OF CiEDMON, 

PRESERVED IN ALFRED'S TRANSLATION OF BEDE*S 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 



Whether the advepturous companions of Hen^st and Horsa 
brou^t with them into our island any tincture of letters we cannot 
at present ascertain. If they had any, it probably consisted in part 
of those traditional songs which are almost uniformly found to con- 
stitute the earliest species of poetry, of learning, and of history 
amoiig nations emerging from a state of barbarism. The earliest 
mcn^n, however, of Saxon poetry which antiquaries have been 
able to discover occurs in the fourth bqok of Bede's Ecclesiastical 
History. The twenty-fourth chapter of that book is occupied by 
an account of the poetical talents and exemplary piety of Ciedmon, 
a mc«ik of the Abbey of Streoneshalh in Northumbria, whose ge- 
nius, supematurally, as it was believed, restricted to the treatment 
of scriptural and devotional subjects, appeared, when so employed, 
litde abort of actual inspiration in the eyes^ not only of his more 
unlearned cotemporaries, but in those of the venerable historian 
hioiself t-^the rather, perhaps, as he seems to have been nearly if not 
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aitogether destitute of the advantages of human learning. Bede's 
account of this extraordinarj' man, although tinged with the credu- 
lity of his age, is interesting, both as it presents a curious trait of 
ancient manners, and contains a translation of the earliest compo- 
sition attributed to him. To Alfred we are further indebted for 
the preservation of the original. Caedmon (says Bede) was to an 
advanced period of life* so totally ignorant of verse, that being ac- 
cidentally present at a feast where the guests sang in their turn 
Itctititt causA, so soon as he saw the harp ^ approach himself he 
quitted the table abrupdy and retired to his own home. In the 
course of the ensuing night he dreamt that a stranger accosted and 
requested him to sing : he pleaded his inability, adding that on ac- 
count of that inability he had retired from his friend's table. " You 
have the power," shortly replied the stranger. "What, then," asked 
the cowherd, (for Caedmon's occupation was no other,) " would you 
have me sing ?" " The Creation," returned the stranger : and C«ed- 
mon found himself immediately enabled to compose and sing a short 
poem on that subject, which, on waking, he fiilly retained in hi:i 
memory. A circumstance so remarkable could not long be con- 
cealed from the superiors of the monastery, in whose service he 
seems to have been employed ; and after some furtiier trial of his 
powers he was persuaded to adopt their habit and dedicate himself 
entirely to the composition of religious poetry. Being instructed 
at length by his brethren in the history of the scriptures and the 
doctrines of Christianity, (which his want of learning, we may sup- 
pose, prevented him from studying in the only languages in which 
they were tii«n to. be found) he versified the whole of their more 
important contents, with a success which defied, according to Bede, 



^ Ad tempora provectiorU atatis. 

• These songs must have been in the vernacular tongue; and as the singinc; 
and accompanying them on the harp is noticed as so general an accomplish^ 
mcnt, tlie art and uses of poetry must long before this period have becMnt: 
familiar to our ancestors. 
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all future competition. « Et quidem et alii post ilium in gente An* 
glomm religiosa poematafacere tentabant, sed nullm ei aquiparari 
poiuit. Namque ipse non hominibiu, neque per hominem institu^ 
tus, canendi artem didicit, sed divinitus adjutus gratis cmtendi do- 
num accepifJ* 

The Hymn above alluded to, or at least so much ofit as the poet 
composed in his sleep, is subjoined. It will scarcely be thought 
to merit the praises bestowed on it by the historian. 



Nu we sceolon herijean 

Heofbn-rices weard, 

Metodes mihte. 

And his mod-jeVanCi 

Weorc wuldor FsMler. 

Swa he wundra jehwaes, 

Ece Drihten, 

Ord onsteald. 

He lerest scop 

EorSan bearnum 

Heofon to rofe, 
Halij Scippend. 
Ba middan^eard 
Moncynues weard • 
Ece Drihten, 
^fter teode 
Firum foldan 
Fnea «hnihtij. 



iO 
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^unc debemus celebrare 

Regni calesiis ctistodem, 

Creaioris poteniiam, 

Et ejus consilium, 

Opus glorum Patris *. 

Ita ille mirabilium singulorum^ 

Mternus Dominus, 

Principium siabilivit. 

lUe primus creavit 

Terra filiis 

Calum informcem, 

Sanctus Creator. 

Turn mediam terram 

Humani generis kabitaculum 

Mternus Dominus 

Posteafabricavit 

Firis terram 

Rector omnipotens. 



' Or it may be rendered g/briost operis pater. This line affords us an early in- 
stance of that absence of inflection and of connecting particles which renders 
the Saxon poetry highly obscure and difficult of constraction. 

' It will be perceived that this and the fifth line are differentiy rendered in 
the Latin and English translations. The reader will have frequent oppor- 
tunities of observing that the elliptical construction of Saxon* poetry renders 
it thus ambiguous. , 
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sbouU we all ^ heaTen's goanfiao King exalt^ 
Tbe power and couiisds of 019* Makei^s win, • 

Father of glorious works, eternal Lard, 
He from of old stablish'd die origin 
Of every varied wonder. Fust be shaped. 
For us the sons of earth, heavisn's canopy. 
Holy Creator. Next this middle realm. 
This earth, the bounteoms guardian of mankind, 
TheeveriasUng Lord^ for mortab framed, 
Ruler omnipotent^ 

In this fragment we may readily trace (as it has already been ob- 
served by Mr. Turner) that simple mechanism which by die accu- 
mulation of parallel expressions has expanded to the length of dgh- 
teen lines the mere proposition ^* Let us praise God the maker 6f 



^ The words printed in Italics are such as do not occur in the original. 

* Wanley has given, {Cai, MSS. Septent. p. 287.) from a mapuscript which 
he believed to be of the 8th century^ a copy of this hymn differing materially 
from the common text both in its orthography and in the grammadcal form 
of some words. — ^It runs thus : 

Nu scylun hei^an Elda bamuiii 

Hefaen ricaes vard, Ileben til hrofe, 

Metudaes mascti, Halej^ Scepen. 

End his mod ^idanc. Tha middun ^eaxd 

Verc vuldur Fadur. Moncynnaes vard. 

Sue he vundra jihuaes^ £ci Dryctiny 

£ci Drictiny ^fter tiadae, 

Ora stelids. Firum foldu. 

He aerist scopa Frea allmecti;. 

Wanley himself however has some doubt whether the hand-writing of diis 
addition (for such it is) be coeval with that of the entire MS. There appears to 
me strong ground for thinkmg it the work of the 11th or 12th century, and of 
an inexperienced scribe. 'Scop^ and 'Scyppend' ^.9and 12) seem much more 
analogous than 'Scopa' and 'Scepen/ and the same remarkable substitution 
of le for e is found in MS. Bodley 343, supposed by Wanley to be written iii 
the reign of Henry II. *Ora' for 'ord' must be a mistake either of the 
transcriber or printer. 
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heaven and earth.^ The fragment itself has been repeatedly pub- 
lished^ and upon this account among others it would hardly have 
been entitled to so much of our time, had it not been the earliest 
specimen of our poetry extant, and the only well authenticated re- 
main of one who has had the fortune to be regarded as the Saxon 
Homer. 

After all, it has been questioned, whether the poem, as we, now 
possess it, is not to be regarded rather as a retransladon by Alfred 
from the Latin of Bede, than as the original effusion of Csedmon^. 
Although there appears no very plausible reason in favour of this 
supposition, its direct refutation would be no easy task, and most 
readers would, in all probability, wish to be spared the discussion. 
There is extant however, one short fragment of Saxon Poetry the 
age and authenticity of which are beyond dispute, and which may 
fsuriy be regarded as belonging to the same »ra of ^ur language and 
versification. It has not (so far as I am aware) been as yet noticed 
by any of our poetical antiquaries, although it boasts no less an au- 
thor than the venerable Bede, and cannot therefore on a fair com- 
putation have been written more than six^ years after the works 
of Csedmon himself. This fragment, more interesting, it must be 
confisssed, from its antiquity than from any pretensions to poetical 
merit, is to be found in the simple and afiecting narrative of the 
historian's last moments, addressed to Cuthwine by his fiiend and 

a : 

* See lingard's AntiqiUtiet cfthe Saxon Church. But popular as the poems 
of CsBdmon appear to have been, it b scarcely probable that this, which, from 
the circumstances said to have attended its production, must have been 
esteemed among the most valuable, should have been totally lost in the age of 
Alfred :— ^if it were then extant, the royal translator would no doubt have 
preferred inserting the origuial to paraphrasing the Latin of Bede. It may be 
arged also that the Saxon and Latin resemble each other so closely, as to 
countenance the belief that the latter is a literal translation of the former. — 
Ilad Alfred copied from Bede, we may reasonably suppose that his version 
would have been more paraphrastic. Such at least is unifonnly the case in his 
U^nslation of the Boethian metres. 
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disciple Cutfibert — ^ As he felt lus eod approaching, he repeated/' 
says this writer, '' many passages of holy scripture ; and, as he was 
leanifid in our poetry, spoke also some things in the English language, 
fior then composing the following speech in English he said with 
great compupction * "— 

For "Sam neodfere Ante necessarium exitum 

Neeni; wyrSeB Nemo extat 

Donees snottra Consilii prudentior 

Donne him "Searfe sy, Quam sibi opus sit, 

To sehijjene, 5 Ad cog^andum, 

Mx his heonan-janje. Ante decessum suum, 

Hwaet his jasta, Qualiter anima sua, 

Godes other yrdes, Pro bono cut malo, 

iEfter dea^e hconan Post mortis exitum 

Demed wurSe. 10 Judkanda sit*. 

Whether or no these lines were composed by him (as Cutlibert 
should seem to affirm) upon his death-bed, there can be no doubt 
that they are the production of Bede himself. They resemble closely 
both in their metrical and grammatical structure the specimens at- 
tributed to autliors of a later date, and it may therefore be safely 
affirmed that our vernacular poetry had assumed as early as the year 
735 the form and character which it preserved with littlb or no al- 
teration, until the establishment of the Norman dynasty produced a 
correspondent change in our language and versification. 

^ ** MtUkt de tcripturU sacris, et in nostri quoque lingua, hoc est AngUamk, tU 
erat doctus in noitris carfnini^tu, nonnfilla dixit : nam et tunc hoc dictum Anglico 
sermone component muUiim compunctu$ akbat!* See the whole letter in Bede's 
Eccl, Hist, ed. Smith, p. 792. 

* I have adopted, as much as possible, the translation of Cuthbert The 
general meaning of the lines (of which it would be absurd to attempt an j poe-> 
tical version) appears to be that *^ No man living reflects, before hb death, 
with greater anxiety than is necessary upon his future judgement.** 
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In a review of Anglo-Saxon poetry the Hymns' of Caedmon and 
Bede appeared to demand the first place, as being, with the single 
exception perhaps of Alfred's version of Boethius*, the only com- 
positions of which the age is clearly ascertained. The poem which 
follows, now published for the first time, owes its origin in all pro- 
bability to a period yet more remote, and to an author of a very 
dlfierent cast, a Scald or Minstrel by profession. As it preserves the 
only contemporary picture on record (at least in Saxon poetry^ of 
sucK a character, and contains a singular enumeration of many 
tribes and sovereigns whose very existence, in some cases, has now 
no other memorial, it appeared desirable to submit the whole to 
the antiquarian student. To the lover of poetiy it has p^haps but 
little that will recommend it. For the greater part it exhibits 
scarcely more than a dry catalogue of names, enlivened by a few al- 
lusions to traditionary history, which, from the absence of all col- 
lateral documents, are highly obsciu-e; and the more intelligible re- 
lation of his own success in commanding the applause and muni- 
ficence of kings and nobles. 

TMs remarkable composition is preserved in a manuscript vo- 
lume of Saxon poetry given by Bishop Leofnc to the cathedral 
church of Exeter about the time of the Nonnan conquest. This 
valuable relique (to which the present collection is largely indebted, 

' The poetry also which occurs in the Saxon Chronicle was probably written 
by persons contemporary with the events celebrated. 

* The adventures of the unfortunate Gunnlaug at the court of Kthelred and 
other monarciiS) are not unlike those of our bard. See Gunnlaug' s Saga, p. 97. 
and Turner's Anglo-Stumi, v. i. p. 418. 
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and which will hereafter be designated as the Exeter Manuscript) 
consists of various poems chiefly on reli^ous or moral sulgects. 
The Song of the Traveller (as I have ventured to name it), which 
forms one of the few exceptions to this rule, occurs towards the 
end of the MS. and seems to have no connection with the ardcles 
preceding or following it. The hand-writing of the MS. appears 
but little if at all anterior to the age of Leofiric. The reasons which 
induce the Editor to assign to the poem a date conuderably earlier 
will be more easily appreciated when the reader shall have been 
made possessed of its contents. In the English version or rather 
paraphrase which follows, the Editor, while he has endeavoured to 
deviate as little as possible from the sense of the original, has ves- 
tured to dispense with that closeness of imitation which it has, in 
most other cases, been his wish to observe, but which in this in- 
stance, if at all practicable, would scarcely have compensated for 
the extreme jejuneness and barbarity of the Poet's historical and 
geographical nomenclature \ 

"WlD si? ma^olade, Longum iter narravit, 

Word-hord onleac Verborum capiam reseravU 

Se 'Se mseste Ille quiplurima 

MseriSa ofer eorSan Mirabilia de terrte 

Folca ^eond-ferde 5 PopuHs, iterfadens 

Of "Se fle tte ^e^h . {Procul) a damo, intelhxerai. 

Mynelicne ma^lSum* Amicis verbis 

Hine from Myr^npim Jllum a Myrgifigis 

^ It may here be stated that this singular poem occurs at the commence- 
ment of the 9th book or section of the Exeter MS. which has been described 
by Wanley {Cat, MSS. Sax. p. 281) as consbting chiefly of senigmas. His 
usual industry and accuracy seem here to have forsaken him; for the section 
in question contains little or nothing to whicH that name can, by any licence 
"whatever, be applied. 

* This line may perhaps belong to the preceding clause in oonneGtion widi 
* Word-hord onleac/ , 
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JB%ele onwocon^y 
He mid Ealhhildey 
Faelre freoSu, 
W^ebban fbrman 
SiiSehrefS cynin^ea 
Ham ^esohte, 
Eastan of On^, 
Eormanrices 
WraBes warlojan •. 
On^on 'Sa worn sprecan. 

*' Fda ic monna jefraspi 
MsejSum wealdan. 
Sceal iSeoda jehwylc 
Deawum li^an, 
Eorl sefter oBrum 
E%le nedan, 
Se iSe his 'Seoden-stol 
' GeSeon wile. 
Sara wies wala 
Hwile selast, 
And Alexandreas 
Eabna ricost 
Monna cynnes. 
And he msest ^eSah 



Nobiles excitarufU ? 
10 Hie cum Ealhilda 

Fido amore 

Uxore pritnA i 

Sithredi principis i 

Domum qtiasivit 
15 Ex oriente ab Anglis 

Hennanrici 

{Printer) tram infidam i 

Incepit tunc populum adloqui. 

'' Multos ego homines novi 
20 Potenter dominari* 

Debet populus quisque 

(Secundum) mores (suos)tivere, 

Dux pro aliis 

Nobilis curam capere, 
9.5 Qui ejus solium 

Vigere cupiat. 

Illorumfuit divitiis 

Olimjlorentissimus, 

Alexander, et 
30 Omnium ditissimus 

Humani generis, 

Et ille plurimum viguit 



. ' I am doubtflil as to the sense of this clause. It may however imply that 
6ie nobles of his own countiy had encouraged him to travel, as appears to 
have been the case with Gunnlaug. See Gfom. Sag. p. 96. and the note 06, 

* It is to be regretted that the construction of those passages which I have 
marked with }, and which relate evidently to the personal history of the bard, 
is more highly obscure than that of any others in the poem. The sense here 
attributed to * Webban forman SiVehreS cynin^es' is purely coiyectunil. 
The apparent purport of the last paragraph does not agree with what is after- 
wards said in praise of Hermanric. 
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Dara "Se ic ofer foldan 
Gefraejn haebbe. 
^tla weold Hunum. 33 

Eonnanric Gotum. 
Becca Baninguro. 
Burjendum Gifica", 
Casere weold Qreacum. 
And Celic Finnum. 40 

Hagena Holm-ricum. 
And Henden Glommum \ 
Witta weold Swefum. 
Wada Helsinjum*. 
Meaca Myrjinjum. 43 

Mearchealf Hundinjum *. 
Deodric weold Froncum. 
Dyle Rondinjam ? 
Breoca Brondinjum^ 
Billinj Wemum. 50 

Oswine weold Eowura^ 
And • Ytum Gefwulf. 



{Ex) lis qiios ego per ierram 
Celebratos audivi. 
Attila imperavit Humus, 
Hermanricus Gothis. 
Becca Baningis * ? 
Burgundis Gifica. 
CiEsar imperavit Graxis^ 
Ei Celic Finnis. 
Hagena Holmiensihu, 
Et Henden GlomnUs. 
Witta imperavit Stievis. 
Wada Helsifigis, 
Meaca Myrgingis ? 
Marculphus Hundingis ? 
Theodaricus imperavit Francii 
Thyle Rondingis • ? 
Breoca Brondingis i 
Billing Farinis. 
Osiocine imperavit Eotcis. 
Et Ytis ? Gefwulf. 



* I liave added notes of interrogatioii to the names of tribes of which I aiu 
unable to find any other mention. 

* The name of Gifica stands at the head of tlie succession of Burgimdiari 
kings. Nothing appears to be known of his age or actions. 

* The Glommi were a Sorabic tribe, v. Wciisii AntiguUaUi Mtmico-Saromca:. 
p. 136 : e Cronico D'U^nari. 

* '^ Halsingaland civUas maxima Scr'UofinnonunJ^ — ^Adam Bremens. Tlie 
Helsingians are enumerated among the people conquered by Hegner Lodbrog \ 
see his well known Deadi-song. 

* See the story of Helgo Hundingicida in Saxo Grammaticus : but these 
Ilundingi appear to have been rather a family than a people. 

^ Quare if Eudigni. 

' Inhabitants of Brandenberg or Brondey. Vide Thurkelin tn indiu a:^ 
BcoBOtdf tub voce. ' Eoland. 

' There i^s a Liothida (9. d. popuUu Ide) mentioned by JomandeSi c. C. 
p. 612. 
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Finfolc Walding 
Fresna cynne. 
Sijehere lenjest 
S» Denum weoldc. 
Hn»f Hocinjum*. 
Helm Wulfinjum^. 
Wald Woinjum*. 
Wod Dyrinjum 
SffiferS Sycjum*. 
Sweom OnjendiSeow. 
Sceafthere Ymbrum. 
Soeafa Lonjbeardum. 
Hunhast Werum. 
And Holen Wrosnum*. 
Hinjweald wses haten 
Here-farena. cy nin j. 
Offa weold Onjle. 
Alewih Denum. 
Se waes "Sara monna 
Mod^ast ealra. 
Nohwas'Sre he ofer Ofian 
Eoriscype fremede, 
Ac Offa jeslo J, 
^rest monna. 



55 



60 



65 



70 



75 



Finnis Walding^ 
Frisonum generi. 
Sigehere dititissime 
Danis maritimis imperadt* 
Hnaf Hocingis i 
Helm JVulfingis* 
Wald Woifigis ? • 
Wod Thyringis* 
Saferth Sycgis. 
Siieis Ongendtheow. 
Sceafthere Ymbris. 
Sceafa Longobardis* 
Hunhat Weris ? 
Ft Holen Wrosnis i 
Hingweald erat appellatu$ 
Bellatorum rex. 
Offa imperavit Anglis* 
Alezdh Dams. 
Illefuit hominum 
Fortissimus omnium. 
Nullibi ilk super Offam 
Principatum obtinuit, 
Sed Offa constituit. 
Primus hominum, 



^ The construction of this sentence is not clear. The name of Fin occurs as 
that of a kirig of the Fresnarcynne in Beowulf. But if we here make Fin the 
proper name, there will remain a greater difficulty in rendering the other 
words. 

* Of the names already known, the nearest in sound are Osi and Chauci. 
^ Or Ylfingi, a Norwegian tribe, v, Thorkelin ad Beowulf, p. 968. 

* Quaere if the Boii. Among the names of Scandinavian tribes given by Jor* 
lundes (cap. S\ there occurs one not very dissimilar — ^Vagoth. 

^ Sictona. v. Grotium, 104, (pncf.) 
^ Can these Wrosni be die Borussi P 
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Cniht wesende 
Cynerica msest. 
Nsni; efen-eald 
Him eorlscype 
Maran onarette 
Ane sweorde. 
Merce jemaerde 
Wi^5 MyrjinjAin, 
Bi fifel dore, 
Heoldon for% BifiiSan 
En^le and Sw»fe, 
Swa hit Offii jesioj. 
Hro'Swulf and Hro%2^ 
Heoldon lenjest 
Sibbe »t somnQ 
Suhtor fsedran 
SiSSan hi forwracon 
Widnja cynn 
And in^eldes 
Ord forbi^dan 
Forheowan let Heorote 
Uea'So ' beardna "Srym. 

Swa ic jeond ferde fela 
Fremdra loifda 
Geond jinnepiindt 
Godes and yfles 
D»r ic cunnode 



Juvenis cum essei 

80 Illo princtpatum 

Majarem erexit 

Propria ense. 

lAmitem designaium 

Contra Myrging^s* 
85 Ad quinque urbium tramktm, 

Habuerunt ex eo tempore 

Angli et Suevi^ 

Uti eum Offa constituit* 

Hrothamlfus et Hndhgarut 
go Habuerunt diutissime 

Pacem inter u (dmuly 

Consanguinei a patre 

Ex quo ultionem mmsere 

{A) Wicingorum genere^ 
95 EtpervicacidR 
. Imtium contuderunt 

Obtruncarunt ad Heorote 

Exceborum kominum potesta- 
tern* 

Ita egoperagravi multoi 
100 Exteras regiones 

Per ang^lam terram. 

Bonum ac malum 

In iU cognovi 



' lamnotcertun whether I am justified in translating 'beardna* as ibou^ 
it were written 'beoma/ This passage shows the bard to have been acquainted 
with Scaldic traditions. Hrothwulf is mentioned in the poem of Beowulf as 
standing in the same relationship to Hrothgar. Heorot b celebrated in 4ie 
same poem as the palace or metropolis of Hrothgar. 
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Cnoftle bidaeled. 

Freoms^um feor 105 

Foljade wide '• 

ForSoD ic me; sin^an and sec^an^ 

SpeUmsnan 

Fore menjo in meodu healle, 

Hu me cyne ^ode 1 10 

Cystum dohton. 

Ic w»s mid Hunum, 

And mid HiedgoSum*, 

Mid Sweom and mid Geatum, 

And mid Su%-Denum. 115 

Mid Weidum ic waes and mid 

Weroum, 
And mid Widngum. 
Mid GefSum ic wvss and mid 

Winedum, 
And mid Gefflepim*. 
Mid En^um ic w«s and mid 

Swiefiun, 120 

And mid JEnenum^ 
Mid Seaanim ic waes and Sycpim^ 
And mid sweord wemm* 
Mid Hionum * ic ^W9 apd mid 

Deanum, 
And mid hea^ Reomum 125 
Mid Duringum ic vncB, 
And nud Browendtmi, 



Generi (humano) datum* 
A cognatis procul 
Secutus sum late i 
Idcirco possum canere et loqui, 
Narrationem prrferre [auldf 
Coram homimbus in hydromdis 
Quomodo me reges bam 
Dords diiaverifU. 
Fui cum Humus f 
Et cum Hredgothis, 
Cum Sueis et cum Geatis, 
Et cum Dams Meridionalibus. 
Cum VimiUs eram et cum Va-* 

rims, 
Et cum fVicingis* 
Cum Gepidis fui et cum Fe* 

redts, 
Et cum Geftegjis. 
Cum Anglisfui et Suevis, 

Et cum Amenis. 

Cum Saxisfui et Sycgis i- 

Et cum gladiariis* 

Cum Hroms fui et Dams, 

Et cum summis Romanis* 
Cum Thyringis fui 
Et cum Jaculatoribus i 



' If my construction is right, there is a singular ellipse of the accusative 
ifter ' fol^ade/ Can ' fol^ian ' mean simply to go or travel ? 
*Rddgoti inhabited the present Jutland. See Edda Snommis, sub mUio^ 
^ Inhabitants of Gafleberg ? * Inhabitants of £nen ? 

* ' Hrones naes' is mentioned in Beowulf. 
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And mid Burgendum. 

Dsr ic beah 'gsSeah, 

Me %»re Gu%here forjeaf ISO 

Glsedlicne ma'S'Sum, 

Sondes to leane. 

Nass iSset ssene cyninj. 

Mid Froncum ic wes and mid 

Frysum, 
And mid Frumlinjum. 135 

Mid Ru^um ic waos and mid 

Glommum, 
And mid Rumwalum ^. 
Swylce ic wsds on Eatule 
Mid iElfwine, 

Se hcefde moncynnes 140 

Mine jefnejc 
Leohtest hond 
Lofes to wyrccnne, 
Heortan unhheaweste 
Hrinja jedales^ 1 45 

Beorhtra beaja. 
Beam Eadwines. 
Mid Sercynpim ic waes 
And mid Serinpim. 
Mid Creacum ic wies and mid 

Finnum, 150 

And mid Casere, 
Se the winburja 
Geweald ahte 
Wiolane and wilna 
And wala rices. 155 



Et cum Burgundis* 

Jbi ego anmltisjhrui 

Quas tnM Gudhere dedii 

Lato ammo 

Carmitds in pramium. 

Non est ilk segfds rex. 

Cum Frands'fui ac Frisiis, • 

Et cum Frumiifigis i 

Cum RugHsfui ac Glomms, 

Et cum Rumwalis {Romanis). 

Simulfiij^ in Itfdia 

Cum JElfwinOf 

Ille habuit hominum 

Meojudieio 

Facillimam manum 

Benevolintiam exhibere, 

Cor largusimum 

Annulorum distribuiione, 

Ftdgentium armillarum, 

FUius Eadwini. 

Cum Sercyngis ? fui 

£^ cum Seringts i 

Cum Qracisjm et cum Fin- 

ni$, 
Et cum Casare, 
Qui urbis splendida 
Imperium habet 
Gazas et potentiam ' 
Et divitias regm. 



' On the application of this name to the Romans see Cltnern Germ, Antiq, 
lib. 1. p. 79. 
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Mid Scottum ic wees and mid 

Peohtum, 
And mid Scridefinnum.' 
Mid lid-wicinjum' ic wss and 

mid Leomum^^ 
And mid Lonjbeardum* 
Mid hasSnum and midhaele^um, 
And mid Hundinjum. l6l 

Mid Israhelum ic waea 
And mid Exsyrinpim. 
Mid Ebreum and mid Indeum, 
And mid Ejyptum* l6.5 

Mid Moidum ic w^ss and void 

Persum, 
And mid Mytjinjum and Mof- 

dinpim % 
And oDjend Myrpnjum 
And nud Amo^in^um ' ? 

Mid East-Dyrinjum ic waes 170 

And mid Eolum, 

And mid Istum 

And Idununjum- 

And ic waes wi^ Eormanric ^ 

Ealle ^Jl!a5e. .175 



Cum Scotisfui ac Picti9, 



Et cum Scrilqfimiis. 

Cum Lidwicingis fui ac Leo* 

miSf 
Et cum Longobardis. [tds* i 
Cum Paganis fui ac Christian 
Et cum HundingU ? 
Cum Israelitis fui 
Et cum Assyriis ; 
Cum Ilebroiis ac Indis, 
Et cum JEgyptiU* 
Cum Medisfui ac PersiSf 

Et cum Myrgifigis et Mofdiib- 

Et iterum Myrgingis 

Et cum Amothitigis ? 

Cum Thyrittgisorientalibusfui 

Ft cum EqHs, 

Et cum JEstiis 

Et Idum^tiSp . 

Et ego fui cum Hermanrico 

Omni (Jongo ?) tempore* 



' See Jomandety p. 740. 

' The inhabitants of Armorica. See Chron, Saxon, p. 88. The name may 
posdbly be derived from Mid/ ship, and 'wicinj/ war-king (vikingr^ Isl.). 
'Can these be the Lemovii of Tacitus ? 

* ' HdeV ' is used for a man or hero. As it is here opposed to Heathens^ I 
iisreTeotuaed to traoslate it Christians^ 

'Keysler mentions an altar discovered atNiewmayen dedicated ^' Matribu$ 
^ptiauibus,^ who appear (like the Matres Gallaic^, Trevira, Suclm anj 
others) to have been local tutelary deities. See Keysler, Ant, Sept, 439, 

* Othi&gj (if the text be correct) are raeationed by JoniandeSi c, 3, 
' litis passage has scarcely the air of a forgery^ 

C 
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©aer me Gotena cyninj 

Gode dohte^ 

Se me beaj forjeaf, 

Burj^varena fruma. 

On ^Sam siex hund waes 

Smoetes joldes jescyred 

Sceatta-sciUinj rime. 

Done ic Eadjilse 

On seht ^Ide 

Minum hleodryhtne 

Da ic to "Sam bicwom 

Leofum to leane. 

D»s "Be he me lond fbi^eaf 

Mines fseder e^el 

Frea Myrjinja, 

Andme "Sa Ealhilde 

OSerne forgerf 

Diyht-cwen dujuiSe 

Dohtor Eadwincs. 

HyTe lof lenjde 

Geond lond fela. 

Don ic be sonje* 

Secjan sceolde 

Hwaer is under swejle selast 

Disse jold-hrodene oven 

Giefe bryttian. 

Don wit scilling sciran 

Reorde for uncrum 

Sije dryhtne 

Son; ahofan 

Hlude bi hearpan ^ 



lUic mihi Gotthorum rex 

Bene/eciiy 

Qui mihi armillam dedit, 

Civium princepsy 
160 In earn sexcenti erant 

Juri obryzati impend 

Sceatta-scillingi numero* 

Hanc ego Eadgilso 

In possessionem dedi 
185 Meopatromff 

Ubi ego ad eum adveneramj 

Amoris in gratiam. 

Quoniam ille mihi terram dedit 

Mea patrite 
1 90 Dominus Myrgingorum, 

Et me tunc Ealhilda 

Alia (terrd) donavit 

liegina benefica 

Filia Eadmm. 
195 Ejus amor duravit 

Per multas terras. 

Igitur ego in carmine 

Dicere debeo 

Qualis est sub aelo optima 
200 Ula auro ornata regina 

In mu7ieribus impertiendis. 

Ubi ob pretiam splendidum 

Lingu& ante nostrum 

lUustrem principeni 
205 Cantilenam elevarunt 

Clare ad citharam. 



' ' or ' bihearpfui> cUhttra ludcbantJ This competition of bards * wit scillkig 
sciran/ appears to have been common amoiig the Gothic as among the Gre- 
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HleoiSor swiDsade. 

{)on monije men 

Modum wlonce 

Wordum sprecan^ 2 10 

Ba iSe wel cu'San, 

Dei hi nsfre song 

Sellan ne hyrdon. 

Donan ic eabe ^eond hwearf 

^«el Gotena, 815 

Sohte ic a siiSa 

Daselestan 

Sst wtds in weoiiid 

Eormanrices. 

HeScan sohte ic and Beadecan 

And Herelingasy 

Emeixran? sohte ic and Fridlan, 

And East Gotan, 

Frodne and godne 

Faeder unwenes * 225 

Seccan sohte ic and Beccan, 

' Seafolan and Seodric, 

Hea'Soric and Sifecan. 

Hli% and Inc^eniSeow, 



Cant us sottuit. 

Tunc multi homines 

Magnanimi 

Ferbis^dixeruntf 

Qui beneperiti erant, 

Quod illi mtnquam eartnm ^ 

Pulchrius audicerant. 

Inde ego omnem peragravi 

Patriam Gothorum. 

QtuRsivi postea 

FortunatisHmum 

Qui erat in pugna 

Hermanricum. 

Hethcan petii ac Beadecan 

Et Herelingoi {Herulgi ?), 

Emercan quasivi et Friedlam 

Et Gothiam OriefUdienif 

Sene ac bono 

Pat re inscio ? 

Seccan quasivi et Beccan 

Seafolan et Theodoricum, 

Jleathoriatm et Sifecan 

Jilithum et Incgentheowump 



cian tribes. Ilesiod describes himself as victor in a contest of this kind a| 
Chakb (£pya,655,). And a remarkable one which took place between Gunn^ 
laug and Rafn will be found in Gunn. Saga^ p. 112. 

' The construction is hrre also obscure ; ^ unwen' usually means unknown 
or unexpected. 

* I am indebted to Messrs. Taylor for pointing out the identity of this nam^ 
with that of Sscfnjl preserved in the genealogy of ^Ua (see Chron, Sax, p. 20.) 
Elsa^ 1. 230 and Witherjield, 1. 245, are not very unlike Esla g^nandfadier of 
CenUc, and Wihtjils, father of Hengist and Horsa.— See Ckron, Sax, pp. 13 
and 15. — ^These persons (if they ever had a real existence) oiay veiy wqU hav9 
been contemporaries and flourished about the year 440, 
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£adwine solite ic and Elsan, 230 

EgeUmund and Hungar, 

And "Sa wloncan jedryht 

Wi-B Myrjinja. 

Wulfhere sohte ic 

And Wyrmhere fill oft. 235 

iter wij ne atex, 

Donne hreada here 

Heardum sweordum 

Ymb wisda wudu 

Werjan sceoldon 240 

Ealdre e'Sel-stol ■ 

iBtlan leodum. 

lUe'Shere sohte ic and Rondliere 

Rumstan and Gislhere^ 

Witheipeld and Freo^ric 245 

Wudjan and Haman 

Ne waeron "Bset jesilSa 

Da sseniestan^ 

Deahte ich y a nihst* 

!Nemnan sceolde. ' 250 

Ful oft of 'Sam 

Hqape hwynende 

Fleaj jiellende 

Gar on jrome "Seode 



Eadwinum qtuesivi et Msan^ * 
Egelmundum et Hungarum^ 
Et impavidum domimim 
Myrgingorum *. 
Wulfherum quasiti 
Et Wyrmherum sapissime. 
Ibi (vel illorum) bellum non 
Tuncjerox exercitus [desiitf 
Duris ensibus 
Circa sonantem clypeum 
Defendere gestiebant 
ArUiquam regni sedem 
Contra Aitilet populum* 
Rathkere quasivi et Rondherty 
Rumstan et Gislheref 
WUhergield et Fredericum 
fVudgam et Hamam 
Non erant illi comites 
Deterrimi 

Nominate debcam. 
S(cpe ah illis 
Exercitus pugnans 
Fugit vociferans, 
Telum inferocem popidum 



* or Contra Myrgingos, • 

• • Whether the * Ealdre eScl»stor be Rome, or the empire of Wulfhere 
and Wyrmhere themselves, must be left to conjecture. 
'Saemre deterior (see Lye). 

'^ The whole of this clause is obscure, and of the present line as it stands I 
can make no sense. If we suppose *^Seahte* to be an error of the pen' for 
*%aette/ it might be rendered Quot ego uk'moi (or tandem). If 'Veahte' be 
&e genuine reading, it must either mean thought (subst.), or be the past 
^ense of ' Secan' to cover, but in neither case can I make sense of it. 
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Wr«ccan "Ba weoldan 255 

Wundnan jolde * 

Wenim and wifum 

Wudja and Hartia, 

Swa ic "Saet symle onfond^ > 

On "JSaer fe^in je, 260 

Daet se bHS leofast 

Lond buendum, 

Se ■& hym God syleiJ 

Gumena rice 

To jehealdenne, 265 

Denden he her leofaiS. 

Swa scri*8ende 

Gesceapum hweorfa'$ 

Gleomen pimena 

Geond grunda fela, 270 

Dearie secja^S, 

Done word sprecaB, 

SuiS oiSBe NoriS, 

Sumne ^emetaiS 

GyBiJa jlcawne 275 

Geofiim unhneawqe, 

Se Be fore du juBe 

Wile dom aneran, 

Eorkcipe oefnan, 

OBBe "BfiBt eal sceaceB 280 

Leoht et lifsorood : 



Exercere cum volnerint. 

Fuh/eraios rependebaiU 

Viros et fammas 

Wudga et Hama. 

Ita ego id sape inveni 

In itinere, 

Quod ilU est carissimus 

Terra incolis 

Cui Deus addidit 

Hominum imperium 

Gerendum, 

Quum ilk eos habeat caros, 

Ita commeantes 

Cum cantilenisferuntur 

Bardi hominufn 

Per terras muhasy 

Necessitatem dicunt, 

Gratias agunt, 

E Meridie simul ac Bored, 

Simul (eos) remuneratur 

Qb cantilenas pulcras 

Muneribus immensis, 

Ille qui ante nobiles 

Fult judicium (mum) extollere. 

Dignitatem sustinere, 

Velqui omnia distribuit 

Facilis et IcEtus animi 



^The construction here also is difficult. 'Wundnan ^olde' is I suspect 
translated erroneously in the text : it is one of the usual paraphrases tor brace? 
leta or collars, aurum tortum. The whole paragraph might perhaps be ren- 
dered S^pe ab iliis,exercitu pvgnanie, volabat stridulum telum in fcroctm populum 
crtorqmre cum vohterhU tortum aurum viris etfaminis : or, could * wneccan * bear 
ioich a sense, rcpendcre turn gestkbunt would be preferable^ 
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Lof se jewyrcfiS . Amorem ille operatur 

HafaiS under heofonum liabet sub codo 

Heah fsestne dom > *' 284 Stabilem famam (txistiniatio' 

nem)/* 



In phnuie that spoke a poet's soul^ 
His treasured lore he ^gan unfold ; 

He that had wander'd far and wide. 
The Bard his toils and travels told. 

From Mergia sprung of noble race. 
He left the hall that gave him birth ; 

And many a wondrous sight had seen, 
L9ng roaming o'er the peopled earthi 

For he with love and service true, 
In fair Alhilda's princely train, 

From Anglia's eastern limits sought 
A Gothic monarch's rich domain. 

He that of Hermanric had known 
The liberal hand, the warrior pride^ 

Tuned to the listening crowd his song, 
And told his travels far and wide* 

Full many a monarch have I known 
In peace and wealth his sceptre bear; 

Each land its native law shall own, 

And he that seeks a lasting throne 
Must make the people's weal his care* 

First in riches and renown. 
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Of all that bore an earthly crown, 
The Macedonian monarch shone. 
Theudric the warlike Frank dbey'd, 
Sceafa the Lombard sceptre sway'd ; 
The savage Hun to ^tla^ bow'd. 
To Cehc the rude Finnish crowd. 
Longest o'er the northern main 
Sigehere led the pirate Dane ; 
Where Denmark's midland realms extend, 
She saw her sons to Elwy bend. 
That homage Ofia scom'd to pay, ' 
While Anglia own'd his royal sway; 
He, in manhood's earliest pride, 
Spread his rightful empire wide. 
Brave was Elwy, — but the days 
That witness'd Ofia's warrior praise 
Knew not prince or potentate 
That rear'd so high his prosperous state. 
Suevia's sons, and Myrgia's lord, 
Bow'd to Ofifa's conquering sword. 
Saw his high will their bounds ordain^ 
Where five fair cities stud tlie plain. 
Nor trespass since on Anglia's rich domain. 

Link'd by the bands of kindred blood, 
Hrotl^ar and Hrothwulfs friendship stood. 

Nor time could quell its generous glow. 
Since first they crushed the sea-king's pride^ 
When Hertha saw them, side by side, 
Stem fierce rebellion's rising tide. 

And lay the sons of slaughter low. 
Through many a realm 'twas mine to scan 
The weal and woe tliat's dealt to man. 

■ Attila. 
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( Weary and long has been my way^ 
But I full well, where mead flows free. 
May boast amid my m'mstrelsy, 
And tell bow kings witli ample fee 

Have paid and cheer'd the wanderer's lay* 
IVe sought the Hun's ferocious band, 
And the high Roman's peerless land ^ 
« Have seen the pirate sea-king's force^ 

Sped o'er Franconia's realms my course. 
And journey 'd where Elbe hastes to lave 
Thuringia with his earliest wave ; 
Have sought the Saxon and the Dane, 
The Rugian's isle, the Swede's domiHn ; 
£ach land our northern seas embrace 
Has been the wanderer's resdng-^ace. 
With gift that well the song repaid 
Burgundia's realm my steps delay'd ; 
When princely Guthere's ready praise 
Waited on my varied lays ; 
And soon the Bard's reward was told 
In bracelets of the ruddy gdd. ^ 

Far o'er Italia's fair and fertile soil 

My course was sped with Elfwine's faithful band ^ 
And Edwin's son well recompensed the toil, ^ 

For b] ge his soul, and Uberal was his hand, 
A guest I've shared the minstrel's lot, 
With Jute and Angle, Pict and Scot, 
. The state of Grsecia's sons have known. 
Where Caesar holds his lofty throne ; 
The' imperial city's towering mien. 
Her wealfli, her power, her pomp have seen. 
Well may I tell the garb, the port, the face 
Of many a Western, many an Eastern race ; 
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From him that o'er the' Egyptian desert ^oves, 
Or shelter'd rests on Idumsan groves^ 
To him who bows beneath the Persian's sway, 
Or dwells where Ganges courts the rising day. 

Long was the time/ and joyous all^ 

Spent in Hermanric's high hall ; ' 

And well, fuU well, where'er he strays^ 

The Bard his grateful voice may raise. 

In Hermanric's exhaustless praise. 

Well may he sing from land to land 

The Gothic monarch's bounteous hand : 

No common gift was his ; to frame 

The bracelet that he bad me claim. 

Six hundred scilHngs full were told, 

Scillings of the virgin gold. 

The Bard his home regain'd, and soon 

Edgils bore that precious boon : 

And Edgils, Mei^a's noble thane. 

Repaid the gift with rich domain. 

Noble was Edgils' gift, yet more 

Alhilda added to the store; 

Edwin's daughter, bounteous queen. 

Unchanged through many a varying scene^ 

The Bard has blest her fostering love. 

And still, where'er condemn'd to rove. 

Well may he sing that matchless dame. 

Of all that bear a royal name. 

First to dispense, with bounty free. 

To grateful vassals land and fee. 

'Twas when great Edgils bad the minstrel throng 
Per high reward assay the rival song,*^ 
Sweet arose the vocal strain. 
And sweet the harp's responsive tone ; . 
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But soon confess'd each listening thane^ 

The lay that pleased was mine alone* 
I traversed then the Goth's domain. 

And dwelt in Hermanric's high bower; 
Of all that hold an earthly reign, 

Best in arms, and first in power. 
The time would fail me, should I sing 
Of every thane and every king 
That in my wanderings far and long 
Has loved my harp and paid my song ; 
Ere Myrgia saw the Bard again 
Return to swell her Edwin's tnun. 

Full oft the battle-field I sought, 
Where Widfbere, leagued with Wyrmherc, fought 
'Gainst ^tla's lawless sons contending. 
Their ancient seat of power defending ; 
Where loud and long the tempered sword 
Kung on the rounded target board ^. 
Befits it too my song should name 
Wudga and Hama's warrior fame : 
Strong in their brotherhood they bore 

Dismay and death around. 
Where routed foes in wild uproar 

Or fled, or strew'd the reeking ground ; 
And wreathed gold, and kingly spoil, 
Repiud full well their gallant toil. 
I So sped the Bard, by kings and heroes sought, 
^ And wide as o'er the nations still he roved. 
One constant truth his long experience taught, 
" Who loves his people is alone beloved." 

' 'wudu' in the original ; — ^'rond' b a common expression ill A. S. poetry 
for a shield or target 
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Thus north and south where'er they roam. 
The sons of song still find a home^ 
Speak unreproved their wants^ and raise 
Their grateful lay of thanks and praise« 
For stall the chiefs who seeks to grace 
By fairest fame his pride of place. 
Withholds not firom the sacred Bard 
His well-eam'd praise and high reward* 
But free of hand, and large of soul, 
Where'er extends his wide controul, 
Unnumber'd gifts his princely love proclaim, 
Unnumber'd voices raise to Heaven his princely name^ ^ 
■^-•^———^^ ■ - ....... .^ — >^ 

' The tone of this flattering picture of the honours paid by the Gothic tribes 
to the Muses and their votaries, will remind the clStssical reader of that in 
which the early bards of Greece were accustomed to speak of themselves, 
their pretensions, and their rewards. (Conf. Homer. Ody%s, de Phemio et De* 
modocoy 1. 1. and 8. Ueiiod. Epya, 1. 656. and Find. Olymp, I. 1. 24.) Other 
times and other manners at length sorely reduced the estimation and pride of 
the minstrel. (See Percy's Beliquet, vol. 1. pref. p. xlix. andlii.) Of the state of 
degradation which in later days was the lot of those who followed this unpro- 
fitable trade, the following rimes, (preserved in one of the Ashmolean MSS.) 
afford a melancholy specimen. They are the production of Richard Sheale, 
the author of the older ballad of Chevy Chace (see Percys Bel, vol. 1. p. 2. and 
^itiih BibUographer^ vol. 3. p. 3). 

Now for the good chear that Y have had heare, 

I gyve you hartte thanks, with bowyng off my shankes. 

Desyryng you be petycyon to graunte me suche commissioni 

Becaus my name ys Sheale, that botli by meate'& meale 

To you I maye resortc, sum tyme to raye cumforte. 

For I perseive here at all tymis is good chere. 

fioth ale wyne & beere, as hit dothe nowe apere. 

I perseve wythoute fable ye kepe a good table. 

Some tyme I wyll be >'our geste, or els I were a beaste, 

Knowynge off your mynde, y ff I wolde not be so kynde, 

Sumtyme to tast youre cuppe, & wyth you dyne & suppe. 
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The reader being now in possession of the entire poelm, will be 
enabled to decide ibr himself the question of its age and authenti- 
city. If the whole be not fictitious, (a supposition hardly to be re- 
conciled with its minuteness of personal detail and want of poetical 
interest,) the Editor is inclined to refer its original composition to 
tlie middle of the 5th century, and, of course, to a Continental writer. 
The bard declares himself to have been present at the contest of the 
Huns Ayith some of the Gothic tribes, (distinguishing tlie Huns as 
the people of Attila,) to have visited Hermanric king of the Goths, 
and Guthere king of Burgundy. Now Attila died in 453, Her- 
manric son. of Samson feigned over the Visigoths in Italy about 
460, and the contemporary monarch of die Burgundians appears to 
have been Gunderic, a name easily confounded with, or corrupted 
into, that of Guthere. It may be added that neither Charlemagne 
nor any of his n^ore noted predecessors appear in his list of kings. 
It might also perhaps be argued, firom the number of obscure or 
forgotten tribes particularized by name, that the poem was com- 



I can be contente, yf hit be oute of Lente, 

A peace of byffe to take, mye honger to aslake, 

Bothe mutton & veile ys goode for Rycharde Sheale. 

Thogge I look so grave, I were a veri knave 

Yf I wolde thynke skorae, ethar even or moroe, 

Beyng in bongar, of fresshe samon or konger. 

I desyre youe alwaye, marke what I do saye, 

Altiiogge I be a ranger, to tayk me as no stranger. 

I am a yonge begynner, & when I tayk a dynner, 

I can fynde yn my hart wyth my frende to tayk a part 

Of such as God shal scnde, & thus I mayk an ende ; 

Now farewel, good myn oste, I thanke youe for yowre coste, 

Untyll another tyme, & thus do I ende my ryme. 

R. Sheale. 

The lover of early poetry may compare these with the exquisite fercwell of 
the minstrel commencing ** Now Bne$ and buirdcs boUU and bl^he,** published 
by Ritson from the Vernon MSS. {Ancient Sengs, p. 4tl.) 
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posed before the various subdivisions of the Gothic race had co- 
alesced into larger empires: 

Whether or no this date be correctly assigned, there appears little 
doubt but that the writer must have been a native of the Continent. 
He speaks of his own countrymen the Myrjinjes, the Angles^and 
the Sueviy as having been for some time contermini, which could 
not have been the case in England, of which country one might at 
first sight, from the similarity of the ^vords Myrjinjes and Myrcas 
(Mercians)^ have suspected him to be a native. Who these Myr- 
pnjes, however, were, is more than can perhaps, in the present 
state of our knowledge as to the history and geography of those dark 
and turbulent ages, be readily decided. Can they be the M arsigni 
of Tacitus ? The same obscurity rests on the Baninj^es, Rondinjes, 
Hocinjes, Frumtinjes, and many other tribes mentioned in the 
course of the poem : but this difficulty is common even to the pro- 
fessedly historical documents of the same period. No antiquary has 
yet been found capable of throwing light on the names of the ^^gefi- 
tes bellicosissinue" said by Jomandes* to have been subdued by 
the great Hermaiiric. 

That the poem, however, as here given, is the unaltered produc- 
tion of a bard of the 5th century, it is by no means intended to 
affirm. Although ^very thing conspires to fix its original composi- 
tion to that period, it is doubtless, in its present state, more safe to 
r^ard it as a translalion or rifaccimento of an earlier work. 

» Cap. 23. 
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CONCERNING 



THE EXPLOITS OF BEOWULF THE DANE- 



Xhis singular producdon, independently of its value as ranking 
among the most perfect specimens of the language and rersificatioo 
of our ancestors, offers an interest exclusivdy its own. It is uo- 
questionably the earliest composition of the heroic kind extant in 
any language of modem, or rather of barbarous, Europe. The only 
copy known to exist is preserved in a manuscript apparently of the 
tenth century, one of the number fortuna^ly rescued firom the fira 
which consumed so great a part of the Cottonian library, and now 
deposited with the other remains of that magnificent collection in 
the Bridsh Museum^ With the exception of some trifling injurieSi 
sustained probably at the time of that event, it is perfect and l^ble 
throughout. 

It was first noticed by H. Wanley ', as far back as the year 1705. 
He states with truth that its subject is the exploits of Beowulff 
although he is mistaken in adding that they were performed in battle 
against the petty monarchs (regulos) of Sweden. From the time 
of Wanley I am not aware that it was examined by any of our 
Saxon antiquaries until Mr. S. Turner made some pretty copious 
.extraqtsfrom the opening cantos, a literal translation from which he 
has inserted in the Essays attached to his learned and valuaUe history 
of the Anglo-Saxons'. As it will readily be perceived by everyone 



> Bib, Cot, rUcUius A. 

• In the Catalogue of Saxon MSS. which forms the 3d vol. ofHickcs's TAr- 
wurus LU* SepUnt, p. 218. ' Vol. C?. p. SOi of the quarto edition. 
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acquainted with that able work^ that Mr. Turaer^s view of tlie poem^ 
does not altogether coincide with that cont^ed in the present abs- 
tract^, the writer is anxious to account for his difference fix>m a 
friend whose opinion on subjects of this nature is not lightly to be 
questioned, and to the general accuracy and extent of whose re-* 
searches he feels himself, in common with every lover of our national 
antiquities, most deeply indebted. No imputation can, in fact, at* 
tach to the acuteness or industry of Mr. Turner. He was deceived 
by an accident, the transposition of a single leaf in the MS., which 
for some years laid the present Editor (who had made for his own 
use a faithful transcript of the part analysed by Mr. Turner) under 
a nearly similar mistake as to the subject of the poem': a mistake 
at length rectified by the labours of an eminent foreign scholar, to 
whom we owe the first and only edition of the entire work. This ap- 
peared firom the press of Copenhagen in theyear 1815, and contains, 
together with the original, a Latin translation nearly literal ; a preface, 
and two copious indices, (constructed on such a plan as pardy to 
w^y the absence of notes,) from die pen of 6. J. Thorkelin, a 
Dame already celebrated in the annals of Northern literature. It had 
long (he states)' been the wish of Arnas Magnusen, Suhm, and 
other learned and patriotic Danes^to obtain the publication, or the 
transcription at least, of a document so evidently connected with 
the early history of their country, and possessing such unquesUon- 



' Mr. Turner represents Beowulf as the e||my of IlrotBgsA'. It will be seen 
tiiat the object of his expedition was to assist that monarch against the attacks 
ef a powerful and mysterious aggressor. 

* The leaf in question now stands as part of the firsts whereas it in reality 
belongs to the 11th canto. Had Mr. Ts object rendered it necessary for him 
to carry his examination as far as this pointy he would doubtless at once have 
perceived the deficiency in the former, and tiie redundancy in tlie latter. But 
as it was iuUy sufficient for his purpose to extract a part only of the commence- 
menty he was naturally misled not merely as to the argument of the poem, 
but also as to the construction of many passages, which, without a general 
notion of its drift, are nearly unintelligible. 



^^ 
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able claims to a high andquity. Circumstanoei howeter, vhicli 
are not clearly explainedy prevented the accomplishment of their 
wishes until the year 1786, when Thorkelin, then on an andquarian 
visit to this country, made a faithful copy of the whole. This, with 
a translation and commentary which had cost him much labour aod 
expense, was ready for publication in the year 1807, when die 
whole was unhappily destroyed, together with great part of his lite- 
rary and personal property, during the siege of Copenhagen by the 
British forces. 

The encouragement however of some powerful friends, induced 
the literary veteran to recommence the task of preparing the work 
for the press, a task performed under many disad\*antages in the. 
edition above mentioned. The Saxon scholar must not therefore 
be surprised or displeased if he discover numberless inaccurades 
both in the text and version of Thorkelin, nor the more general 
reader feel disappointed if he finds himself able to collect from die 
latter no more than a vague and superficial oudine of the story. 
Imperfect as the publication certa^Iy is, it is still a very valuable 
accession to our limited stock of information in this branch of our 
national antiquities. 

Such is the literary history of this ancient poem. Before we pro- 
ceed to examine into its age, origin, or contents, it appears neces- 
sary to state, that for the purpose of making the present abstract, 
the text has been throughout carefully collated with the original ma« 
nuscript, and the translation of Thorkelin revised with all the dili- 
gence of which the EditCM* is capable. i 

The manuscript is, as vC'as before stated, apparendy of the 10th 
century ; to the earlier part of which the late M r. Asde was inclined 
to attribute it. Whether the poem itself be, in its present dress, 
of a higher antiquity than this, we have no evidence external or in- 
ternal which might enable us to pronounce. In die opinion of 
Thorkelin, it was originally written in the language of Denmark by 
an author cotemporary and personally acquainted with his heroef^i 
the chief of whom, Beowulf, he sup[X)ses to be the same with Hoc 
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or Boua sod of Odin, said by Saxo Grammaiticus to have faDen in 
batde with Hother about the year 340 ^ 

Thorfcelin further conceives that tlie present translation may pos« 
sibly have been executed by or at the command of the illustrious 
Alfied. It is with some diffidence, and not till after an ajttentive 
ezanunafion, that the present editor ventures to doubt, with a inngle 
exception, the whole of these conjectures. The only point in which, 
Tbcnkeliii's hypothesis appears to him to be borne out by the Ian* 
guage and aspect of the poem, is the probabiliQr that it may be a 
translation or rifaccimento of some earlier work. The writer speaks 
of his story as one of ancient days, and more than once appeals for 
his authority either to popular tradition or to some previously east- 
ing document. Whatever was his age, it is evident that he was a 
Christian, a circumstance which has perhaps rendered his work less 
fbquent in allusions to the customs and superstitions of his pagan 
ancestors, and consequentiy somewhat less interesting to' the poetical 
antiquary than if it had been the production of a mind acquunted 



* Saio Grmmnatkuiy H, D. lib. 3. p. 46. There appears, however, to be no 
similarity in the fortunes or family of die two chiefhuns. The resemblance 
which the name of Boe possesses to the first syllable of that of Beowulf is 
but precarious ground for assuming that it designates the same person. It is 
extraordinaiy that Hiorkelin has deprived oifr hero in another place of the 
first syllable also of his name. In the^ course of the poem one Hrothwulf is 
inodentilly mentioned, whom he pronounces, upon no discoverable grounds, 
to be the same with Beowulf. The notion that the writer was cotemporary 
with his hero seems to be grounded on a misconstmction of some passages of 
the work, and is in effect contradicted by the general tenor of its language, 
and the highly maiVellous tinge which b given to various parts uf the story : 
such colouring, though in a traditionary tale we might naturally expect to find 
it» woidd scarcely be ventured on by a cotemporary. The supposition concern- 
ing Alfred is purely gratuitous. Upon the whole, — ^yet widiout the remotest 
iK-isb of detracting from the obligation which the learned septuagenarian has 
confened on the literature both of our own and of his native^COantry,—- one 
eaaootbut regret that the task of j>ublishing and illustrating this valuable 
reomant of antiqui^ had not faUen into the hands of one more intimately 
vened in the genius and construction of our Saxon Poetry. 

D 
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only with that wild and picturesque mythology which fctnxis so pe- 
culiar i^d attractive a feature of the earlier productions of the Scan- 
dinavian muse. 

It remains only to add^ that the poem of Beowulf has been placed 
thus early in the present volume, under the impression that it was 
(as Thorkelin conjectures) translated or modernized^ in the Dano- 
Saxon period of our history, from an original of much higher anti- 
quity. The internal evidence of its language, and the structure of 
its sentences, in which it much resembles the poems attributed to 
Casdmon, would appear to justify our attributing it, in its pre- 
sent form, to the same SE^ra which produced those singular compo- 
sitions ^ 

That its phraseology and allusions are frequently less intelligible 
may be readily accounted for by the greater obscurity of the sub- 
ject*, an obscurity which the editor is anxious to plead in extenu- 
ation of the errors which will doubtless be found in his own at- 
tempts to render this interesting relique of antiquity more generally 
accessible'. 



' About A.D. 700, if we agree with Junius; if with Hickes, about 900. (See 
the article on Csedmon below.) 

* It may be added that ttie original MS. does not appear to have been exe- 
cuted with the usual accuracy and neatness of the Saxon transcribers. 

* In order to preserve the narrative uninterrupted, those portions of the 
original which have been selected as best fitted for the purpose of illustration, 
Vfiil be found at the end of the abstract; they are chieBy such as, in the abs- 
tract itself, are rendered into blank verse. In compliance with the wish of 
some antiquarian friends, the collation of Thorkelin's edition with the ori- 
ginal MS. is subjoined. 
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List ! we have learnt a tale of other years. 
Of kings and warrior Danes, a wondrous tale, 
. ^ow lethelings bore them in the brunt of war. 

Thus the poet announces what has now so entirely indeed be- 
come ** a tale of other years/' that little or no light can be drawn 
even from the copious stores of Scaldic literature for the illustration 
of either the personages or events which it commemorates. 

The introduction is occupied by tlie prsuses of Scefing, a chief- 
tain of the Scylding family, (who appears to have been the founder 
of a kingdom in the western part of Denmark,) and of his son and 
successor Beowulf. The embarkation of the former on a piratical 
expedition is then detuled at some length. In this expedition (if I 
rightly understand the text) himself and his companions were taken 
or lost at sea. y 

CANTO I. 

Beowulf now ascended the throne of his father, and was after a 
long and prosperous reign succeeded by his son Healfdene, who 
becathe the father of three sons and a daughter (Elan), given in mar- 
riage to a chieftain of the Scylfings. Of his three sons, Heorogar, 
Hrothgar, and Halgatil, the eldest appears to have died before him- 
self, the second (Hrothgar) succeeded to the throne, and is repre- 
sented as being at the period of the present story much advanced 
in years. Soon after his accession to the royal dignity he had em- 
ployed himself, we are told, in the erection of a splendid palace or 
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hall (named Heorot or Heort) for the reception and entertainment 
of his friends and companions in war. 

A hall of mead, such as for sp&ce and state 
The elder time ne'er boasted ; there with free 
And princely hand he might dispense to all 
(Save the rude crowd and men of evil minds) 
The good he held from Heaven. That gallant work, 
Full weU I wot, through many a land was known 
Of festal halls the brightest and the best. 
Hertha its name, — ^for so the monarch will'd 
Whose word was power ; beneath, that echoing roof 
His bidden guests he honoured, dealing oft 
Bracelet and ring of the pure silver wrought, 
Fit gift for high and princely festival. 

But this exhibition of royal munificence was destined to become 
the cause of much bloodshed and misery. 

For one stranger foe, 
Gloomy and forceful, long with deep despite 
Heard from Kis dark abode day after day 
Their joyous revelry : for oft uprose. 
Loud ringing trough those bowers, the harp's glad voice ; 
And oft the bard, whose memory's treasured store 
Was of the days and generations past. 
Waked the sweet song ; *' Of Him who first outspread 
And compass'd with the waves earth'd lovely face ; 
The' Almighty one : how, glorious in his might. 
The lights of Heaven far-beaming, sun, and moon, 
He set on high for man> — for man adom'd 
Earth's various climes with forest, fruit, and flower. 
Quickening to Ufe each form of things that be.'* 
Thus fared the chieftains in their day of bliss 
Right gallandyi tUl that foul and hateful fiend 
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Wreak'd on them his sad vengeance ; that fierce spirit 
Roaming the marches in his lonely might — 
The Grendei— he that by the Fifel tribe 
Fastness and fen-land held and dark morass. 
Unholy wanderer. 

This evil and mysterious enemy, who is elsewhere described as a 
magician (helruna), as possessed of more than human strength and 
stature, and as invulnerable to all weapons of earthly mould, '^ wa^'' 
the poet continues, " of the progeny of Cain, who were exiled in 
consequence of the sin of their ancestor ; a wicked and gigantic race, 
of whom came the Jutes, Ylfes, and Orcneas." Grendei himself 
was, it seems, a Jute, one of those earlier inhabitants of the Cim- 
brie Chersonese, whom the hatred and perhaps in some cases the 
fear of the later Gothic setders had invested with many terrific and 
supernatural attributes. 

CANTO II. 

This is chiefly occupied with a detsdl of the nightly ravages com- 
mitted by the Grendei on the court of Hrotfagar. At his first vint 
to Heort he is stated to have destroyed thirty of its slumbering and 
unsusjncious inhabitants. From this time he continued to wage an 
implacable warfare against the objects of his revenge and envy. No 
champion could be found of sufficient strength to contend against 
him ; nor was there any hope, adds the poet, of removing his en- 
mity by fee or ransom. Even that which appears to have been, the 
last resource of the monarch and his despsuring courtiers— *an appeal 
to their hiae deities — was unavailing. The canto terminates with 
some reflections on thdr superstition, which (with the reference 
made to Cain in the one pieceding) sufficientiy prove the tnuulatori 
if not the original author^ to have been a Christian, 
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CANTO III. 

So on the breast of Halfdane's prudent son 
Continual sorrow prey'd ; nor wist he sdU 
What might avail to quell his fiendish foe : 
For all too strong was that oppressor's hand. 
Loathsome and dark, that long with hateful force 
Wreak'd on the Dane his nightly work of blood. 

Such tidings of the Grendel and his deeds 
The Goths' high chief, the thane of Higelac, learnt ; 
He that was strongest of the sons of men. 
And soon that noble soldier bad array 
A goodly sUp of strength. The hero spoke 
His brave intent, far o'er the sea-bird's path 
To seek the monarch at his hour of need. 

Full swift address'd them to that enterprise 
His loved associates. Of the Gothic race 
Thrice five bold champions chose tlie dauntless chief, 
Keenest in fight beyond their fellows known. 

They sought the bark; a wary pilot first, 
Well in his seacraft skill'd, each landmark taught. 

And now the chief delay'd not, for their vessel 
Was on the waters ; by the sea-girt clifis 
She floated, while the ready warriors plied 
Near the tide-beaten sands the well poised oar. — 
Deep in her hold all the bright gear of war. 
Armour and arms, were stow'd, as fitted best 
The willing purpose of their way. — And now 
By &vouring winds propell'd, e'en as a bird 
She cut the waves that foam'd around her prow. 
Thus ere the second day had olosed upon them — 
So ^wift they swept the deep— the eager host 
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Saw the bright clifis and lengtlien'd headlands rise, 
And knew ii^that steep shore their destined port. 

Soon on the beach the men of Northern sires 
Descending) blessed the power that sped thdr way. 
And moor'd their bark, and donn'd their glit^ring mail. 

Nor was it long, ere he who held in charge 
To guard each inlet of the rocky coast. 
The Scylding's warden, from his tower descried 
The prompt and well train'd band in fair array 
Bearing their bright shields onwards. Then arose 
Care in his heart, and question, who might be 
That stranger host ; and straight he flew to horse 
And sought the shore, and high uplifted shook 
His herald stafi^ and thus in solemn guise 
Bespoke them : ** Whence and what ye are, declare, 
Who thus in arms o'er ocean's watery path 
Have urged to Denmark's coasts your rapid keel. 
Tis mine, the warden of the seas, to hold 
With loyal care these outposts for the Dane, 
Lest pirate force asssdl them. * • * 

And sure, methinks, mine eyes ne'er yet beheld 

A chief of nobler port than him that leads you ; ^ 

No stranger (if his bright and beauteous aspect 

BeUes him not) to the proud garb of war. 

Nor in its toils unhonour'd. 3peak ye then, 

Ere yet your further march explore our reahn. 

Or friend or foe, your names and kindred speak. 

Hear, ye far^iiuing tenants of the wave. 

My full and clear demand— soonest were best 

To give me answer — ^whence and what ye are.'' • 
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CANTO IV. 

Him answering straight, tbe chieAain firedy oped 
The treasury of his speech: ''Our race and blood 
Is of the Goth, and Higelac our lord : 
My sire was known of no ignoble line, 
(Well may he live in wise men's memcxies,) 
Ecgtheow his name ; full many a winter's tide 
Pass'd o'er him, erfe he left this nether earth. 
In peace and truth we come to seek thy prince^ 
Halfdane's illustrious son, with profier'd ud 
To shidd his people. Thou hast judged us fiEdaely ; 
For matters of high import have we sought 
(Nor would conceal our quest) the royal Dane. 
Thyself maystjudg^ since haply thou hast known 
For true or fiedse, the traveller's sad report: 
Men tell us that some foul and fieodisfa ibe 
At night£idl wages in the Scylding's bower 
Uncouth and horrible war. In this his need 
With no uiifiiendly purpose have we come, 
If aught perchance we may devise of skill 
Or force to aid thy loved and honour'd lord. 
Should he return whose balefiil outrage caUs 
For swift and sure revenge. So may the care 
That ceasdess racks thy master's breast be still'd. 
And (that oppressor's malice timely crush'd) 
The festal mansion of thy nobles stand 
Once more secure in peaceful majesty." 
He spoke. The warden then (as best beseem'd 
One conscious of high charge, in work and word 
Fearless and prudent) the stout diane replied : 
** Since now I know ye for the^Scylding's friends^ 
Go forth, arm'd and caparisoo'd as ye lisV— 
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Go forth : but fiurst (such caution ye may guess 
The chance of pirate warfiea^ soothly prompts) 
Emptied of all her stores your'new pitch'd bark 
Draw upwards to the sands; there she may rest, 
Till o*er the ocean streams she speed again. 
Her arch'd neck proudly bearing to your home/' 

Having recdved this permission, and secured thdr vessd, they 
commenced their march towards Heort, whither the news of their 
arrival had preceded them, and appears at first to have excited some 
suspicions in the mind of Hrothgar. 



CANTO V. 

The bidden way those bold companions trod ' 

Was of the well hewn stone. On each man's breast 

The strong foraged vest of war resplendent blazed ; 

Loud rang the linked mail, as in their pride 

They bore them onwards to fair Hertha's bower. 

There by its lofty wall their amfde shidds. 

Stout in the storm of bucklers, they reposed, 

And bow'd them to thdr seats. Together piled 

Stood the bold seaman's weapons^ haft of ash 

And head of glittering steel. And soon upspoke 

A sturdy chief, and sought the warriors' quest : 

** Speak whence ye come, and wherefore, thus in arms. 

With shield, and sark df mul, and froMming helm : 

The' attendant guard of Hrothgar bids you speak. 

Since ne'er beheld we yet of stranger tribe 

So proud array and warlike. Well I ken 

With high intent and firiendly ye have sought 

The hall of Hrothgar, nought of secret feud 

Or open insult purposing." Him anon 

The' undaunted chieftain answer'd; from ben^U\ 
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His crested helm the leader of that host 

Spoke gallantly : '' The trusty thanes are we 

Of Higelac, and Beowulf is my name : 

•Mine errand will I show to your high loid, 

Halfdane^s illustrious son, if he permit 

Our loyal greeting." Thus he shordy spake ; 

And Wulfgar (he of the Vendelic race 

Chiefest for wisdom as for valour known) 

Quick answer gave : " To Denmark's generous lord, 

The princely Scylding, will I straight unfold 

The purpose of your journey, and anon 

Such answer as his goodness deigns, return.^ 

He spoke, and nought delaying sped his steps 

Where Hrothgar sat amid his banded earls, 

Reverend and bald with years. FuU nigh his side 

The hero stood ; and soon the monarch knew 

That faithful thane, and his swift message heard. 

The messenger's oration briefly announces the arrival of the 
strangers and the nune of their leader, ui^ging their dignified and 
warlike appearance as an inducement to the aged monarch to gra- 
tify them by his favourable reception. 



CANTO VI. 

'- 1 knew Beowulf well (answered Hrothgar) while he was yet a 
child, — ^the son of that Ecgtheow to whom the king of the Goths 
gave his own daughter in marrii^e. Travellers have since related 
to me that he has the strength of thirty men. Doubdess Heaven 
has sent him to our assistance, and I am resolved to proflfer him a 
noble recompense if he will undertake to deliver us firom the attacb 
of the Grendel. Hasten, therefore, to invite into our palace him and 
his companions, and bid them welcome to the people of Denmark.*; 

Wulfgar having delivered this answer, Beowulf and a part of his 
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companions are immediately admitted to Ae presence of Hrothgar, 
whom Beowulf is represented as addressing (in a manner not un- 
characteristic of tl^e age, or unlike that of the Homeric heroes) with 
the commendation of his own prowess, and the expressions of his 
readbess to undertake the proposed contest. 

" Thou Hrothgar, hail ! 
I am the thane and kin of Higelac ; 
One that have mastered in my day of youth 
FuU many a deed of gallant enterprise. 
And now in mine own country, have I heard 
' Bruited by loud report the Grendel's wrong : 
For strangers told, that, soon as evening's light 
Beneath Heaven's vault sought its deep biding-place. 
Thy princely bower all emptied of its guests 
Stood useless. Then this valiant band and wise, 
Counsell'd that I should seek thee at diy need ; 
For they best knew my prowess, they had seen me, 
What time I came deep dyed in hostile gore 

4 

From dread and perilous war ;. then in one night 
With hardy grasp I quell'd five savage Jutes, 
And plunged them howling in the ocean wave. 
And now with Grendel, with that guilty one. 
Fiend though he be; alone will I assay 
The mortal strife. 

" I have heard 
That that foul miscreant's dark and stubborn flesh 
Recks not the force of arms : — such I forswear. 
Nor sword nor bumish'd shield of ample round 
Ask for the war ; all weaponless, hand to hand 
(So may great Higelac's smile repay my toil) 
Beowulf'will grapple with this nightly foe. 
There, as Heaven's righteous judgement shall award. 
One oJf us falls. 
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** Should that fate be miney 
Give to its earthy grave my blood-stain'd cone^ 
Raise high the mound, where many a passer by 
(Within the trench that circling marks the plain) 
May swell mth pious hand the stony mass 
tJnsorrowing — ^little need with long parade 
Of tears to grace the banquet of the dead* 
But this, the gorgepus mail that guards my breast^ 
By Weland's art high temper'd, duly send 
To royal Higelac. Now, betide what may." 

CANTO VIL 

Hrothgar in answer, after expressing his gratification at so timely 
a prospect of assistance, and his recollection of BeowulPs &ther, 
recapitulates the injuries he has suffered from the unconquerable 
violence of the Grendel. 

'' Full oft my gallant thanes, 
Fired by the generous mead, have rashly dared 
With trenchant blade await the GrendeFs force. 
Then was this kingly hall ere dawn of day 
Stain'd vdth man's life-blood, friesh on eveiy bench 
The gore steam'd horribly. So lost our state 
Many a true liegeman ; a sad death overtook them. 
But ye, brave warriors, haste ye to the feast, 
And in the hall of wassel as ye list 
Be seated.'* 

The heroes accordingly repair to the hall, and join in the festivity 
and copious libations of the Danish nobles. 

Canto viiiandix. 

Huqferth the son of Eglaf, who is elsewhere described as the 
orator of Hrothgar, jealous of the prowess of Beowulf, and warmed 
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by liquor, attacks him in a strain of sarcastic raillery on his piratical 
exploits, and profdiesies that he will find in the Grendel a lesA trac- 
table enemy than any he has yet encountered. Beowulf answers in 
a mild and dignified manner, recounts (perhaps as a kind of set-off 
agadnst the charge of piracy) his exploits in the destruction of cer- 
tsun ferocious sea monsters, and concludes by insinuating that had 
the courage and strength of Hunferth been equal to his vanity, the 
Scylchng had long ago been freed from the assaults of Grendel. 
Their conversation is now terminated by the entrance of Hrothgar 
and lus queen Wealtheowa. The latter bears round with her own 
hand the mead-cup ; and in ofiering it to Beowulf expresses her gra- 
titude to Heaven and her confidence in his valour. The hero shortly 
answers, that fi*om the time he embarked on the expechtion he had 
fully made up his mind to deliver them fi-om their unnatural enemy 
or to £all in the contest. Their festivities continued until the mo- 
narch (having previously saluted Beowulf, and committed to him 
in form the charge and defence of his palace for the night) retired 
to his chamber. 

CANTO X. 

Beow^lf, after the departure of Hrothgar, delivers the whole of 
tus armour and weapons to his attendant; expresses in a short speech 
his conviction that against the Grendel they would be useless, and 
his acquiescence in whatsoever the will of Heaven should destine 
as the result of dieir contest, and retires to the couch prepared fur 
him. 

And round their chief that seaman band 
Sought each his bed ; but none was there whose soul 
Thought to revisit thence his country's soil, 
Kindred or fiiends, or tOMm that gave them birth ; 
For wdl they knew that in that festal hall 
Full many a gallant Dane the miu'derer's grasp 
Had done to death. 
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But Heaven had decreed at length to release the subjects of the 
good Hrothgar from th^ insatiable oppressor. The night drew 
on^ and every soul in the palace slept — save one. 



CANTO XL 



When on the moor beneath tlie hill of mists 

The Grendel came — a heaven-abandon'd wretch; — 

The foul assassin thought in that high hall 

To gorge some human prey. Onwards he pass'd 

In darkness, till right near he might behold 

That princely bower, the nobles' golden seat 

Rich deck'd with many a mead-cup'. Was not that 

His first foul errand to the Scylding's courts : 

But never yet had he encounter'd there 

With mightier man or bolder. Soon he reach'dj 

A joyless guest, that hall ; soon, unopposed, 

Witli giant arm fierce in his wratli dash'd down 

Her iron-banded gates ; and now he trod 

Her chequer'd floor, angry of soul he moved, 

A fiendish foe ; and flamelike, as he strode. 

Shot from his eyes a sad and hideous light. 

There might he see the heroes at their rest — 

A band of brothers. Then his heait was glad. 

For sooth he thought, or ere the morrow dawn'd. 

From each man's corpse to drain the blood of life. 

Unhallow'd miscreant ! 

Firm of soul meanwhile 
The thane of Higelac watch'd, full fain to prove 
How that foul fiend would fare beneatli his grasp. 
Nor long delay die murderer brook'd ; for still 
In other days light efibrt had it cost 
To slay the uncautious warrior in his sleep. 
To crush the yielding bones, and from each vein 
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Draw the warm current. So he soon had reft 
Body and limb (his foul repast) of life. 

Now strode he onward, and with slaughterous hand 
Pounced on the wary chief. He swift uprose . 
(Nor reckless of his aim nor weak of grasp) 
And dash'd tojhat fair floor the' astounded foe. 
Soon found that base one, that in the' elder time 
(Since first he roam'd the waste) he ne'er might cope 
With sterner soul or hand of hardier grasp. 
Care was upon his heart and sudden dread ; 
Fain would he seek his own unhallow'd den, 
And shroud himself in darkness, for he met 
Such welcome as of old he wist not there. 
Nor less bethought him of his evening pledge 
Tlie gallant thane of Higelac : firm he stood. 
And seized the monster. Yet he might not triumph, 
His hold was loosen'd, and the Jute was free. 
Swift rush'd the hero forwards, all his care 
Lest the dark murderer scape, and wing his flight 
To fen and fastness. Soon again he felt 
Beneath tliat grasp of power, that he had bent 
In evil time his steps to Hrothgar's home. 
Loud was the din, and fierce the champion's rage, 
And keen the struggle. Ye had marvell'd then 
How that fair hall might stand tlie furious shock 
Unlevel'd with the plain ; — ^nor had it stood. 
But that the well wrought iron's massy force 
Banded it round, and held it all compact. 
Then from its base uptom full many a couch 
Splendid with gold, the mead-carouser's seat. 
Fell, where tliey bore them in their angry mood. 
Little the Scylding dreamt, when for his state 
He bad upraise that goodly edifice. 
That art or force of mortal, save perchance 
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Tbe sodden bant of alUleslropiig lIuM^ 
Siiic^ work such havoc tfaeie. Now louder rung 
TW sounds of war, agbastand ansious stood 
On tower and castkd wan the Hstemqg Dane: 
Thej heard that heaven-detested nuscieant bcmi 
Sore wailing. No triumphant strain he raised 
Whom hethestroogestof thesonsof men 
Still with uoloofien'd gra^ victorious hdd. 

CAN TO XIL 

The hero, resolutely bent on destroying his fiendish antagomsty 
^ whose life (adds the poet with a remarkable simplicity of phrase) 
he thought of no use to anyone,^ continued to press his advantage^ 
and, although unarmed, (for he had not forgotten that the Grendei's 
flesh was invulnerable by earthly weapons) proved ere long that his 
bodily strength alone was.sufficient for his purpose. 

Soon the dark wanderer's ample shoulder bore 
A gaping \eound, each starting sinew crack'd, 
And from its socket loosed the strong-knit joint**— 
The victory was with Beowulf, and the foe 
Howling and sick at heart fled as he might. 
To seek beneath the mountain shroud of mist 
His joyless home ; for well he knew the day 
Of death was on him, and his doom was seal*d. 

Thus were the injuries of Hrothgar avenged, and the arm and 
hand of the aggressor remained with tlie conqueror as evidence of 
his triumph. 

CANTO XIII. 

No sooner had the morning dawned, than the multitude impa- 
tiently crowded to assure themselves of the Grendei's defeat. He 
had himself in the mean time regained bis obscure and inaccessible 
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hiding-place, where the loss of blood soon terminated his guilty ex* 
istence, and his heathen soul (adds the poet, foi^getting apparently 
for the moment that all his heroes were equally heathen) was con- 
veyed to the infernal regions. The nobles now commenced their 
rejoicings for this unexpected event, some by horseracing, some by 
recounting' the feats of the conqiieror, and others by listening to 
the song of the bard ; who is introduced as briefly recapitulating 
the achievements of some hero whose name is not mentioned. 
These appear to have consisted in the destruction of a dragon, and 
the attainment of a treasure of which the superstition of the age 
regarded those animals as the constant guardians. The subject of 
his song is little more than barely indicated, and the passage is very 
obscure. It was now full day, and the king, accompanied by his 
queen, and the whole of his cartige, entered the hall which had be- 
come the scene of Beowulf's triumph. 



CANTO XIV. 

Hrothgar hai^ng ascended his throne, and assured himself by a 
personal inspection of the Grendel's arm that his people was de- 
livered from all chance of future molestation, expresses his gratitude 
to Heaven, and declares his intention of adopting the successful 
warrior as his own son* Beowulf answers in, a strain of much self- 
complacency, enlarging on the difficulty he had encountered, and 
the certsdnty of the Grendel's having received such injury as it was 
impossible for him to survive. '' When (continues the poet) the wn 
of Eglaf had ceased from the praises of his own heroic enterprise^ 
the chieftains hung up in the hall the hand of the Grendel ; on each 
filler was a nsdl like steel, the handrspur of the heathen.'' Loud 
and reiterated expressions of praise and astonishment accompanied, 
as might be expected, this gratifying exhibition. 
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CANTO XV. 



The monarch orders Heort (every part of which, with the excep- 
tion of the roof, bore testiqiony to the violence of the late contest) 
to be prepared for the festival. Hangings wondrously embroidered 
with gold soon covered the walls, and the guests male and female, 
now free from all apprehension of future assault, assembled in un- 
usual numbers. The king himself with his kinsman Hrothwulf pre- 
sided at the banquet, nor had a larger or a wortliier assemblage ever 
graced his presence. After the mead-cup had freely circulated, 
Hrothgar presents to Beowulf the spear, the golden-hilted sword, 
the helmet, and the breast-plate of his father Halfdane. '^ Little 
need had the champion to disdain such recompense, for never were 
, four worthier gifts dispensed from the secret treasuries of the king." 
To these, however, were soon added eight well-fed mares, each 
equipped with a splendid war saddle, such as the king himself used 
" in the play of swords.^* 



CANTOS XVIandXVII. 

Hrothgar proceeds to recompense not only the companions of 
Beowulf's expedition, but those also of his o^^ni subjects who had 
suflfered from the incursions of the Grendcl Their festivities are 
again enlivened by the song of the bard. Its subject, though de- 
tailed somewhat more at length than that which occurs in the ISlh 
canto, is yet obscure. It appears chiefly, however, to relate to a 
successful expedition of Halfdane against the Frisians, a Finnish 
tribe, in which their metropolis was taken and their queen Hilder- 
burgh made prisoner. 

The tale was told, the gleeman's song was hush'd i 
Then rose from many a couch the sound of joy ; ' 
From cup!> of wondrous mould tlie* attendant band 
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Dealt the bright wine. — Then came Wsdtheowa forth, 

In golden pomp of bracdet and of crown. 

Stately she moved to where the kinsmen sat 

Of brother's blood, and brethren still in love; 

Hrothgar with Hrothulf join'd, and at their feet 

Hunferth the lordly Scylding's orator. 

Men knew him for a braggart of his tongue, 

Haughty and high of speech, but never yet 

Felt in the play of arms his ready aid. 

Then spoke the queen : " Receive, my noble liege, 

This brimming cup, and, as thy state demands. 

Pledge the brave Goths with mild and gladsome Words, 

Not thoughtless of such gifts as use to wait 

In this bright bower on friend and stranger guest* 

Now is the champion near, who, if aright 

I learn thy rumour'd purpose, soon shall bear 

The name and honours of great Hrothgar's son.*' 

The remainder of the speech is somewhat obscure. It appears 
(if I understand its purport rightly) to be strangely deficient both 
in morality and courtesy. 

*' Hertha is ransom'd, our bright bower of gold ; 
Quaff then while yet thou mayst the plenteous cup, 
And leave the toil of empire to thy friends. 
For thou must hence ere long to Heaven's high king. 
Well know I our good Hrothwulf : — if 'tis thine 
To quit, while he survive, this nether world. 
His power will guard our offspring's rising state.'* 
She spoke, and sought the mead-bench ; there her sons 
Hrethric and Hrothmund, with a gallant train 
Of noble youths, in gay assembly sate ; 
And near that royal pair, the victor Dane. 
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CANTO XVIII. 

Fresh gifts were now prepared for Beowulf 5 two rich armlets of 
gold| and the most splendid collar ever manufactured from the 
same precious metal. This ornament had formerly been the pro- 
perty of Higelac, the nephew of Swerting a noble Goth, and on 
his death (which happened in battle against the Frisii) had become 
the property of Hrothgar. These the queen presents with her own 
hands* 

'^ Wear these (she cried), since thou hast in the fight 
So borne thyself, that wide as ocean rolls 
Round our wind-beaten clifis his brimming waves. 
All gallapt souls shall speak thy eulogy." 

She further bespeaks his protection and kindness for her children, 
and commends the union and fidelity by which the nobles of her 
own court were at all times distinguished. The feast continued 
until late in the evening, when a part of the company retired to their 
chambers, and others, as was their custom, prepared to sleep in 
the hall itself, which was fitted up for the purpose *^ with bed and 
bolster/^ each man having his shield at his head, and his helmet^ 
breast-plate and spear placed on a rack or shelf above him. 

CANTO XIX. 

I 

The inmates of Heorote had anticipated no furtlier intrusion on 
their slumbers ; they were however mistaken, and one of them was 
destined to pay with his life the forfeit of his ill-timed security. 
Although their ancient enemy was no longer capable of annoyincr 
them, there was yet left one more of the savage and murderous 
wanderers of the desert^ — the mother of GrendeL This fiendish 
and evil-minded uomartf intent upon avenging the defeat and death 
of her son, quitted her retreat at nightfall and soon forced her w^y 
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into the midst of the hall. The mischief she did was of small ex- 
tent, * for her power," adds the poet, " was, in comparison to that 
of her son's, as the force of women when they engage in batde 
is to that of men/' The warriors too, aroused from their sleep^ 
equipped themselves with such weapons as were nearest at hand ; 
and their aggressor no sooner found them on the alert, than she 
hastened to consult her safety in flight. She seized however on one, 
the favourite of Hrothgar, and retreated with her prey unhurt, for 
Beowulf was not there. 

The news of this outrage soon reached the ears of Hrothgar ; nor 
was Beowulf long unacquainted with it^ or slow in assembling his 
companions, and repairing at their head to the presence-chamber. 



CANTO XX. 

Beowulf making the customary salutations and inquiries, after 
the healtli of the monarch, 

*' Speak not of health or joy (the Scylding cried). 
Fresh sorrow is upon us ; — he is dead 
Whose arm and counsels long upheld our state, 
JEschere, the brother of our Yrmenlafe." 

After a short eulogy on the fidelity and liberality of the deceased, 
he proceeds to inform Beowulf that his subjects constandy reported 
themselves to have seen Grendel roaming the moors in company 
with another being of his own savage and mysterious nature, bear- 
ing the form and features of a woman ; that tradition was silent as 
to th^r parentage, but that their habitation was to be found at the 
distance of no more than a single mile firom Heorote. 

There that foul spirit, howling as the wolves, 
Holds, by the perilous passage of the fen. 
Rude crag, and trackless steep, his dark abode, i 
There firom the headlong cliff' rolls arrowy down 
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The fiery streanii whose wild and wondrous waves 
The frequent and fast-rooted wood o'erhangs^ 
Shrouding them e'en as with the warrior's helm. 
There nightly mayst thou see a siglit of dread. 
The floo4 of living flame. 

The remainder of the description is less intelligible, but seems to 
imply that this unholy ground was further guarded by storm and 
hurricane, and that Uicy who dared to approach it seldom failed to 
pay dear for their temerity, unless they avoided die hounds of Gren- 
del by a timely flight. This speech (the monarch adds) b directed 
to thee alone. 

*^ Thou know'st 
That path of dread, and canst unerring track 
The felon to his hold. Go, if tliou dare ; 
AnA shouldst thou turn victorious from that quest, 
Rich fee of high-wrought gold, choicest that decks 
Our ancient treasury, yet again awaits tliee.*' 



CANTO XXI. 

** Grieve not, my liege," Ecglheow's brave son replied, 

" Best counsel his, who seeks by swift revenge 

To grace the memory of the friend he mourns. 

Or soon or late one doom involves us all. 

Work then who may ere that his destined day 

Such deeds as Heaven's high judgement shall approve. 

Rise, noble Hrothgar, let us instant track 

The fiend's unholy footstep. Here I swear 

She finds not refiige, nor in earth's deep caves. 

Nor in the forest's covert, nor the* abyss 

Of foaming ocean, fly she where she list. 

So by the sorrows thou hast proved this day, 

I pledge me to thy ser\ice." 
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At these welcome words the monarch leaped from his throne, 
andy returning thanks to the powers which had provided him with 
such a champion, commanded his steed to be immediately harnessed, 
and with a chosen band prepared to escort Beowulf to the Qren- 
del's territory. 

Arid now the heroes trod 
The niountain pass, a steep and uncouth way 
By cUffand cavem'd rock that housed within 
The monsters of the flood : before them sped 
Four chosen guides and track'd the' uncertain road. 
Now paused they sudden where the pine-grove clad 
The hoar rock's brow, a dark and joyless shade. 
Troublous and blood^stain'd roll'd the stream below. 
Sorrow and dread were on the Scylding's host, 
In each man's breast deep working ; for they saw 
On that rude cGfT young ^schere's mangled head. 
Now blew the signal horn, and the stout thanes 
Address'd themselves to battle ; for that strand 
Was held by many a fell and uncouth foe. 
Monster^ aqd worm, and dragoq of the deep. 

After a sharp contest, in which many of these extraordinary par- 
tisans of the Grendel were destroyed and dragged to shore, Beo- 
wulf prepared to plunge into the flood in quest, of the female ma- 
rauder. 

Now arm'd in proof, and resolute to dare 
The terrors of that sea-flood, stood the Dane. 
Bright was the helm, and of no vulgar price. 
That deck'd his head ; for there the workman's art 
In days of old had wrought a wondrous charm. 
The savage boar's rude semblance : so nor brand 
Nor battle blade might harm the warrior's Ufe. 
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Scarcely less valuable was his good sword ^Hnmtiiig.'' 

Treasured finom of old, 
The armory's pride ; high temper'd was the blade. 
In herbs of strange and magic virtue steep'd ; 
Ne'er in the brunt of battle had it fail'd 
His hand who durst essay the champion's path 
Of dread and danger ; nor was this, I wene. 
Its first proud work of conquest and of fame. 

In thus equipping himself, Beowulf was assisted by Hunferth 
(the orator celebrated in canto 8.), who we are told bad now for* 
gotten his drunken insolence, and readily lent his hand to gird an- 
other with the sword which he had little taste for wielding him- 
self. 

CANTO XXII. 

Then spoke the venturous Goth. '^ Forget not now. 
Illustrious son of Healfdene, royal Dane, 
Prudent of soul, of gift and largess free. 
Forget not, now that Beowulf stands prepared 
For this high enterprise, thine evening pledge 
That, should my life be forfeit to thy need. 
My memory finds in thee a father's care. 
And this my faithful band a patron's aid. 
Then what of gift thy bounty hath bestow'd 
To royal Higelac send : so may the Goth, 
When that rich treasure meets his wondering eye. 
Learn that his champion found no niggard boon 
At Hrothgar's princely hand : that prize be his. 
But this my sword, whose keenly-temper'd edge 
Of wondrous mold and ancient, long hath served me. 
Let Hunferth bear, fit guerdon of his fame. 
For me, if death forbid not, Hrunting speeds 
This work of just revenge." The hero spoke, 
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Nor waited'ailsweri but impetuous brajed 
The whelming surge. ' 

The female who had for ages held undisputed possession of these 
domains, soon perceived that some " creature of earth" had invaded 
them. She seized and dragged him, encumbered as he was by his 
armour, " to the bottom^* says the original, " of thejlood" In his 
way he was attacked by many of her attendant monsters, but to his 
astonishment escaped without injury, both from these, and from 
the destructive element which surrounded him. He was now in 
the regions 

where the fire-flood shed 
Its deep and livid light. 

Here he attempted to make a stand, but found that even his good 
sword Hrunting, which had never yet deceived him in battle, 
availed no more against the mother than it would have doiie agidnst 
the son. He threw the weapon from him in anger, and, relying on 
the strength of his arm alone, grappled with his unnatural adversary. 
The contest was long and doubtful ; but at length the Grendel, ex- 
tricating herself from his grasp, aimed at his heart so powerful a 
blow of her falchion, as must inevitably have terminated his exist- 
ence, had it not been resisted by the temper of his breast-plate, and, 
the protecting arm of that power which had hitherto befriended his 
eflTorts in the cause of justice. 

CANTO XXIII. 

Then spied he mid the treasures of that realm 

A wondrous brand and vast ; keen was the blade. 

For Jutes had forged it in the days of old. 

He saw and mark'd its power ; — no feebler hand 

In the stem play of battle had sulBced 

To wield its giant fabric, — but the Goth 

FuR lightly adzed the hilt 
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His opponent quickly discovered that the chances were no longer 
in her favour : despairing of success and even of life, she made one 
more ferocious efibrt ; but Beowulf was now in possession of no 
ordinary weapon^ and he used it with no ordinary power, ^t a 
single stroke he cut through the ** ringed bones " of her neck, and 

Through the frjul mantle of the quivering flesh 
Drove with continuous wound. She to the dust 
Fell headlong, — and, its work of slaughter done. 
The gallant sword dropp'd fast a gory dew. 
Instant, as though heaven's glorious torch had shone. 
Light was upon the gloom, — all radiant light 
From that dark mansion's inmost cave burst forth. 
With hardier grasp the thane of Higelac press'd 
His weapon's hilt, and furious in his might 
Paced the wide confines of the Grendel's hold. 

His object was the destruction of the n^iscreant himself. He found 
him, however (as might have been anticipated), already lifeless. 
Desirous of presenting Hrothgar with some memorial of his victoiy, 
he proceeded to sever the monster's head from his body, which was 
readily accomplished by a second blow of the Jutish weapon. The 
eSUsion of blood caused by this double slaughter soon copiously 
tinged, the waters of the torrent ; and the apprehensions which 
Hrothgar and his suite had all along entertained for his safety, led 
them immediately to the painful conclusion that their champion 
had fallen. Hrothgar, sick at heart, returned to his palace for the 
purpose of presiding, as was his custom, at the banquet of his 
nobles; but the faithful companions of Beowulf yet lingered on the 
strand — 

Long had they gazed 
Upon diat whelming wave, and now they saw 
(Yet scarce their hearts gave credence to the sight) 
Their chief himself restored : fresh wonders, straight 
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Held them intent, for that stout sword of proof. 
Its warrior task fulfiird, drappi'd to the ground 
(So work'd the venom of the felon's blood) 
A molten mass,— ev'n as the icicle, , * 

When He, whose will the varying seasons own, 
Looseth the frosty fetters that enchain 
The watry waste, maker and sire of all. 

Beowulf thus lost no inconsiderable part of his trophy ; for, with 
the exception of this wonder-working weapon and the head of 
Grendel, he had brought off, we are told, nothing from the cavern. 
The waves of the torrent, which had opposed such a formidable bar- 
rier to his entrance, now subsided to so perfect a calm as readily to 
admit of his swimming, encumbered as he was, to the bank on 
which his friends had taken their station. Their expressions of 
congratulation and thankfulness to Heaven were unbounded. They 
soon relieved him both from his accoutrements (which had sufiered 
much in the contest, and were thoroughly drenched by the water), 
and from that more ponderous memorial of his victory, the GrendePs 
head, — which, when slung from the shaft of a spear, was with dif^ 
ficnlty supported by four of the strongest men. In this state they 
proceeded homewards, and, after greeting the delighted monarch, 
displayed their hideous trophy in the banqueting-hall to the great 
admiration, as the bard informs us, of the assembled chieftains and 
their ladies. 

CANTOS XXIV and XXV. 

Then Beowulf spoke : " In sign of honour due. 
Great son of Halfdene,lo, we bring thee here 
A seaman's oiTering, no unjoyous sight 
To thee and to the Scyldings* ancient folk. 
This stem and forceful miscreant did I quell^ 
And now beneath the waters have I waged 
Unequal war; — but victory crowns the right.** 



/ 
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He proceeds to acknowledge tbat^ unless Heaven had befriended 
him by throwing in his way the Jutish sword, the preternatural 
strength of his adversary had left him but little hope of success. He 
briefly recapitulates the more remarkable events of the contest, and 
^' Thus,'' be concludes, 

'' have I redeem'd my pledge 
That thou, with all the liegemen of thy state. 
Thanes, nobles, gallant youth, and honoured age, 

Shouldst rest secure in Hertha's joyous bower." 

I 

The golden hilt belonging to the weapon, which had been so 
strangely fused by the Grendel's blood, was now delivered to Hroth- 
gar, and found upon examinaUon to contain the name of the person 
for whose use it was first desUned, and odier documents (unless I 
have erred in my construction of the oHginal, which is here some- 
what obscure) purporting to be scarcely more recent than the period 
when "the race of giants" was destroyed by the Flood. Hrothgar 
now addresses Beowulf in a speech of considerable length, passing 
from the congratulations and thanks due to his achievement, to a 
strain of moral reflection on the uncertainty of human power and 
prosperity, which, though somewhat prolonged, is yet strikingly in 
character with the age and situation of one who having in his 
younger days seen all his enterprises crowned with success, and 
anticipated a reign of glory and independence, now finds himself at 
the end of his career indebted to a stranger for the protection of his 
metropolis and person. He concludes by applying his reflections 
to the present and future fortunes of himself and his champion. 

'^ Chieftain ! give place not to presumptuous thought* 
Now is thy prowess in its flower of prime; 
But the day comes, when pain, or slow disease^ 
Or the fire's ravening force, or whdmmg flood. 
Or battle blade, or arrow's deadly flight. 
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Or hateful age^ or die more sudden stroke 
That cUms and quells at once our mortal sight, 
Shall rack thy heart, and bow thee to thy doom ; 
Conquering the conqueror. So full many a year 
Under high heaven did Hrothgar hold this realm, 
And spread from land to land his warrior sway. 
Right little dreamt I in that hour of pride 
That aught might rise beneath yon firmament, 
Of power to work me sorrow or annoy. 
Then came that fell* destroyer, strong to wreak 
His ancient feud, and ceaseless care was mine.'' 

He now dismisses the warrior to his couch, who, fatigued with 
the labours of the day, and possibly also with the Nestorian elo- 
quence of the monarch, gladly, we are told, complies with the pro- 
posal. After retiring therefore amidst the congratulations of the 
nobles assembled in Herote, he slept soundly with his companions 
until ** the raven^* announced the dawn of the ensuing day. Impa* 
tient to return homewards, they rose at his earliest song; and every 
thing being arranged for their journey, Beowulf, having first pre- 
sented the orator Hunferth with his good sword HrunUng, proceeds 
to take his leave of Hrothgar. 



CANTO XXVI. 

Beowulf, in bidding farewell to Hrothgar, declares himself amply 
satisfied with his treatment and remuneration ; profilers, in the event 
of any similar emergency, the assistance of himself and a thousand 
tried and trusty followers, and answers for his sovereign's readiness 
to forward at all times "by word and work'* the wishes of his host. 
" Never yet (returns Hrothgar) did I meet with such wisdom joined 
to such youth and strength. Assuredly, should disease or war de- 
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prive them of their present monarch, and no heirs be left of his 
family, the Gothic people would act most wisely in placing Beowulf 
on their throne." He concludes with a grateful encomium on the 
friendliness and good faith of Higelac and his subjects. Yet further 
gifts, the nuqiber of which (twelve) is stated, though their nature 
is left undescribed, are bestowed on the Goths. Tlie good king 
then embraced ^' the best of champions," and tears gushed from his 
eyes ; for, old as he was, he despaired of ever again seeing hinl, and 
** the feelings of his breast were such as could not be stifled." 
Beowulf, with his companions, now departed, rich in treasure, for 
the spot where his vessel lay at anchor; and as they journeyed, every 
tongue was occupied with the praise of Hrothgar's munificence. 



CANTO XXVIL 

Now to the sea-flood came that high-bom host, 
A gallant train, and every limb encased 
In sark of netted mail. Them soon espied, 
True to his charge, the warder of the coast. . 
Nor deem'd he fitting from his hold of strength 
By sign alone to hail the parting guests ; 
Onwards he rode, and bad them freely seek, 
With kindliest greeting sped, the Gothic shore. 
Then soon their ship her gold-enwreathed prow 
Gave proudly to the waters, laden deep 
With warlike gear, steeds^ arms, and treasured gold,. 
The choicest meed of Hrothgar's ample store. 
But first, in payment of the warder's care. 
The generous chieftain gave a noble brand 
Radiant with gold, such as in after time 
Might grace him joyous in the feast of mead ; 
Then sought his bark, and o'er the watery deep 
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Drove gaUantfy, and lost the Danic strand. 
Well was their mast caparison'd, I wis. 
With its sea-harnessy sail, and corded line. 
The heroes sat within, and favouring gales 
Bore on her way the traveller of the sea. 
Fair sped the courser of the waves, — the spray 
Foam'd sparkling round her arch'd and golden neck. 
So pass'd she the deep flood, till full in sight 
Their native clifis and well-known headlands rose ; 
Then sated with the breeze stood close for shore. 
Espied them soon the warder of that port. 
He that had waited long in anxious hope 
Their glad return. He hail'd, and quick taland 
Drew and secured by the' anchor's well curved grasp 
That bark of noble freightage, — ^lest or wind 
Or briny wave her goodly timbers mar. 
And now tliey bad unlade her golden store, 
Aimour, and cup, and chain : nor far the way 
Ere they might reach the bower of Higelac, 
Hrethel's illustrious son. Bright was the hall 
Where mid his banded thanes the monarch sate, 
Youthful in days, in treasured wisdom old. 

The remainder of this Canto is occupied by a digression, intro- 
duced with suflBcient abruptness, in which the poet relates, or rather 
alludes to, the wickedness and cruelty of the daughter of Hcreth, 
« ho, if I understand the passage rightly, appears to have been Hige- 
lac*8 queen. The whole is extremely obscure. 



CANTOS XXVni and XXIX. 

** The torch of the world was shining firom the south," says the 
l«rd, when Beowulf with his train reached the palace of Higelac. 
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Here a repast was speedily prepared^ of which these heroes atone, 
and the immediate cortige of the monarch, were allowed to partake. 
It was scarcely dispatched when Higelac, who could no longer re- 
press his curiosity, questioned his champion as to the event of the 
expedition ; prembing that he had himself entertained the most 
painful apprehensions of its failure, and had always exhorted Beo- 
wulf to let the Danes fight their own battles. Beowulf replies in 
a set speech, first briefly stating that he had destroyed both the 
Grendel and his mother ; then, after dilating on the excellence of 
Hrothgar's government and the happiness of his court, proceeds to 
relate in detail the whole of his adventure. This is not done (as 
the critics have objected to the poems of the Homeric age) by simfde 
repetition of the former narrative, but the whole is compressed, and 
the diction varied with sufficient artifice. As, however, the matter 
(with the exception of tliose parts which relate to the personal 
history of Hrothgar and his family, and which are very obscure) is 
already known to the reader, 1 have extracted only a single specimen, 
which afibrds a pleasing and characteristic picture of the accom- 
plishments and bearing of the good Hrothgar. 

The morrow rose, and all 
Were gathered to the banquet — Mirth was there 
And loud rejoicing ; — nor did Hrothgar scorn 
To mingle with our speech, now questioning. 
With wise intent and word, his stranger guests 
Of men and things afar; — then would he \yake 
The harp's sweet melody, and sing meanwhile 
Some lay of truth and sorrow, or recount 
In well imagined phrase the lofty tale. 
Then spoke that hoary warrior of his youth, 
And his youth's race of valour and of arms. 
What heart but warm'd as the time-honour'd man 
Bespoke our listening train i So joyous pass'd 
The livelong day. 
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The narrative of Beowulf extends nearly to the middle of. thp 
29th. Canto. We are then informed that the hero made over the 
more valuable of Hrotbgar's presents to his own sovereign, who in 
return confers on him a splendid ornament or order of knighthood, 
and a fief or principality containing seven thousand vassals. In 
process of time, yet further gifts and honours were heaped upon 
lum ; and after the death of Higelac and his son Hearede, who 
appear both to ha\e fallen in battle, he was called to fill the throne 
of the Scylfings. 



The narrative, which it has thus been attempted to analyse, of 
BeowulTs successful expedition against the Grendel, occupies 
neariy two-thirds of the manuscript ; and, had the poet terminated 
his labours at this point, his compositioo would have added to the 
other qualifications which entitle it in some degree to the name of 
Epic, that of unity of plan ; a praise seldom perhaps to be con- 
ceded to tiie earlier and more barbarous efforts of the heroic muse. 
He proceeds however, without interruption or apology, to the de- 
tails of an adventure in which the same hero, fifiy years after his 
elevation to the throne, was destined to engage, as might naturally 
be anticipated, with far otiier success. Until this period he had 
reigned prosperous and victorious, but at last 

the ranger of the darksome night, 
The Fire-drake came. 

This unwelcome intruder (as far as we can gather from the fi-ag- 
ments of tiie poem, much of which is here unfortunately oblite- 
rated,) had his den in a mount or barrow of stone, situated on a 
rocky eminence unexplored by the foot of man. Here (in strict con- 
formity to the general tenor of Scaldic fiction) he is said to have 
watched over the accumulated treasures of fonmer ages. In the 
exerdse of this trust he had conducted himself peaceably for more 

F 
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than '^ ihxte hundred winters/' until in evil hour he was provoked 
to exchange it for the less harmless occupation of rava^^ng the ter- 
ritofj, and devouring the subjects of the good Beowulf. 

CANTO XXXII. 

The Manuscript u at the commencement c^ this Canto much 
damaged, and what remains is consequently obscure. As we pro- 
ceed, we find the aged monarch bewailing the condition to which 
the devastations of the monster have reduced his capital and its in- 
habitants. '^ They can no longer/' he copplidns, <' array themselves 
for battle, or enjoy the sounds of music, or exercise their good hawks 
and merles beyond the Umits of the palace.'' The poet now returns 
to the immediate cause of the dragon's anger. He bad (as it wf- 
pears above) cohtoited himself for many years with quietly watch- 
ing over his '^ hoard of heathen gold," until some unhappy traveller 

/ having discovered his retreat, reported its valuable contents to the 

monarch. It was in coi^sequence, during the slumbers of its .inha- 
bitant, pillaged of a part of its treasures, and its interior, <' the woik 

^ of men in times long past," disclosed to the wondering eyes of the 

populace. When " the worm awoke," perceiving that his desolate 

abode had been visited by hostile footsteps, he first repeatedly trap 

versed its outward boundaiy in quest of the aggressor. Disap- 

' pointed in his search, he returned for the purpose of ascertaicung the 

y extent of the depredations cooGuoiitted on his treasury; and at night- 

fall proceeded^ <' breathing fire and destruction," to take an exem* 
plary revenge on his troublesome neighbours. '^ Thus," adds the 
poet, " the beginning of the fitly was fittal to the pec^le, as its ter- 
mination was afterwards to their prin<^." 

CANTO XXXIII and XXXIV. 

The dragon having once commenced his ravages, no << living 
creature" which fell in his way had power to escape or <^pose 



/ 
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him. After spoifing and depopulating the country, he pursued his 
way to the metropolis itself, where the palace of Beo¥mlf expe- 
rienced the utmost severity of his ^ngeance. With no common 
feelings of sorrow and indignation the Goth learned that the most 
splendid of his mansions was '< melted in the whetoung flame/' 
His resolution was soon taken, and he commanded his armour ip ^ 

be prepai^d, espedsJUy (says the bard) a breast-plate entirely of 
iron ; for he was wdi aware that a shield composed of wood could 
avail but litde tor his protection agsdnst the fiery breath of. his new ' 
antagonist. Thus prepared, he looked forward to die event of the 
enterprise with but little appidiension : f<H* many and severe were 
the contests in which be had been victorious since his expedition 
against the Grendel. Here tlie poet takes the opportunity of di- 
gres^g to a recajutulation of the various fortunes and achieve- 
ments of his hero. This, like othfer digressions dready noticed, be- 
ing rather a series of aOusions than a distinct and connected nar- 
rative of facts, is in most parts hi^y obscure. 

So had Ecgtheow^ son 
In many a fray the foes presumption quell'd. 
Stem in the work of valour, till the day 
When that foul worm provok'd him to the war. 
Now chose the indignant Goth twelve trusty thanes, 
And bad them track the monster to his lair. 
Swift at his Indding sped they to the bark. 
Ample her bulk, and fitted well to hold 
Treasure or arms in store. Full thirty chie& 

Wcyre of that train. . 

The sea-wave bore them tiO tiiey might descry 

A lonely earth-mound ; hoar and drear it rose 

Beneath a mountain's shdter, and within 

Were wond'rous «^t8 and strange. Relentiess first 

And greedy of the fight, its guardian sat y 

Broodhng o'er countiess heaps of the heathen gold. 
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Not cheaply to be won were entrance there. 
High on the headland sat the royal Goth 
Generous and still undaunted, whikt^he bad 
The loved compamons of his home fieupewell. 
Sorrow was on their souls, for he was near, 
Vengeful, and thirsting for the blood of man. 
That with no fiiendly greeting should salute 
Their aged lord, disparting life from limb. 

Then spoke the son of Ecgtiieow. " Many and dread 
The batde-fray, and well remembered all, 
Beowiidf encounter'd in his day of youth. 
Scarce had I told seven winters, when my liege, 
Auspicious, call'd me from a parent's care. 
So Hrethel had and held me for his own. 
And gave me food and fee. He kept his pledge ; 
Nor was there aught in which he deem'd me less 
Than his own royal oflfspring, Heribald, 
And Haethcyn, and my loved lord Higelac.*' 

The narrative old monarch proceeds to state that, of these three 
sons of Hrethel, the eldest, Heribald, was accidentally killed in a 

fray by the hand of his own brother Haethcyn. He adds some 

< 

moral reflectipns on tiie crime of murder, and the unhappy state 
of the parent whose child, by incurring such guilt, has sutgected 
himself to the extrem&severi^ of the law. These reflections extend 
to the bepnning of 

CANTO XXXV. 

In which Beowulf resumes his narration. Hrethel, he informs 
his audience, wanted either the power or the will to avenge the 
murder, of Heribald upon one equally near to him in blood and 
love. The grief excited by these misfortunes soon terminated his 
life. After his death a war arose between his subjects on the one 
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side, and the Sueones and Frisii (if I understand the poet aright) 
on the other ; in the course of which Ongentheow, king of the 
Sueones, and his son Othere, made repeated predatory inroads into 
the territory of the ScyliGngs. In this war Haethcyn fdl, and Beo« 
wulf first signalized himself as the champion of his country. He 
now concludes with repeating at some length his resolution to de- 
liver his people fix>m the incursions of the dragon or to die in the 
attempt, and forbidding his nobles to join in the combat. 

All dauntless then, and stem beneath his slueld. 

The hero rose, and toward the rocky cliff 

Bore gallandy in helm and mul of proof. 

In one man's strength (not such the coward's art) 

Confiding. Now that fabric might he spy, 

He that so oft had in the crash of arms 

Done goodly service. 

Firm rose the stone-wrought vault, a living stream * 

Burst from the barrow, red with ceaseless flame 

That torrent glow'd ; nor liv'd there soul of man 

Might tempt the dread abyss, nor feel its rage. 

So watch'd the Fire-drake o'er^is hoard — ^and now 

Deep from his labouring breast the indignant Goth 

Gave utterance to the war-cry. Loud and clear 

Beneath the hoar stone rung the deafemng sound. 

And strife uprose :-— the watcher of the gold 

Had mark'd the voice §f man. First from his lair 

Shaking firm earth, aiid vomiting as bestrode 

A foul and fiery blast, the monster came. 

Yet stood beneath the barrow's lofly side 

The Goths' unshaken champion, and opposed 

To that infiiiiate foe his friU orb'd shield. 

Then the good war«-king bared his trenchant blade. 

Tried was its edge of old, the stranger's dread 

And keen to woric' the foul aggressor's woe. 
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After some struggles, 

The kmgly Goth 
Reax'd high his hand, and smote the grisly foe. 
But the dark steel upon the unyielding mail 
Fell impotent, nor serv'd its master's need 
Kow at his utmost peril. Nor less that stroke 
To madd'ning mood the barrow's warder rous'd. 
Out burst the flame of strife, the blaze of war 
Beam'd horribly ; still no triumph won the Goth, 
Still £EuI'd his keen brand in the unequal fray, 
(So wonted not that tried and trusty steel.) 
Now fain would Ecgtheow's gallant son retreat, 
And change that batde-plwi for tower and town. 

Again they met — again with fireshen'd strength 
Forth from his breast the unconquer'd monster pour'd 
That pestilent breath. Encompassed by its flame. 
Sad jeopardy and new the chieftain held. 

His attendants foreseeing and dreading the unpropitious issue of 
such a contest, had partly betaken themselves to flight, and partly 
remained irresolute and inactive i^iectators of their monarch's dan* 
ger. 

CANTO XXXVI. 

In this coiguncture we are introduced to an endrdy new cha- 
racter, Wiglaf, the son of Weostan or Wiht8tan,of the race of the 
Scylfings and of Elfbete. 

^ He saw hts lord, 

Beneath the battfe^belm, soie prest and faint 
Then thought he on the honours that he held 
By Beowulf's kin^y gift, be and his sire, 
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The rich domaini and feud, and ample right 
Longuncqncern'd he stood not, but did on 
His glittering shield, and girt his ancient swoid, 
' That blade the son of Othere bare of old. 

Never yet 
For his liege lord that gallant youth had dai^ed 
The fray of arms, but his soul* melted not. 
Nor ful'd his might in battle. 

Before, however, he proceeds to the attack, he addresses to his 
fearful compamons (somewhat, it should seem, inopportunely) 
^many a word and true.^ 

'' Well I remember (cried the indignant youth) 
When in his bower we quaffed the generous mead 
And shared hb bounty, chain, and ring of gold. 
What word we pledged to him our bounteous lord : 

Vow'd we not that, if danger should betide, 

« 

Our arms should woric our quittance i*' 

After saying much to the same purpose^ and declaring his own rear 
to sacrifice lus life for his sovereign. 

He donn'd 
The warrior helm, and thro' the deadly steam 
Pressed to lus master's aid and shordy spoke. 
'' Now, much loved lord, tlunk of thine eariy youth. 
How thou di6st pledge thyself, wlule Ufe was thine. 
To work the doom of justice. Now great Beowulf^ 
Now fearless chief, thy &ithfiil thane is nigh.*^ 



The accession of so formidable an opponent, naturally provoked 
a yet fiercer attack on the part ct ibe dragon. The contest which 
fcdlowed is but obscurdy attd coofiisedly described, the poet evi- 
dently wanting the power, or perhaps rather the means, of convey- 
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ing a clear and intelligible picture of a struggle in wluch three se- 
veral combatants were engaged at once. We learn, however, that 
after both tlus and the succeeding onset, the event was still doubt- 
ful. 

CANTO XXXVII. 

Having gained both confidence and breathing time from the ex- 
ertions of his youthful ally. 

Once more the Goth, 
Recalled to sense and power, drew quickly forth 
The shrewd and biting blade, untried as yet. 
That o'er his corslet hung — ^the Sea-Danes' seax. 

The glorious Goth struck lustily : — ^he hath smote 
Full on the breast, and pierc'd his loathsome foe. 
And work'd the vengeance of his kingly heart. 

Thus the heroes were left victorious; but to the elder this triumph 
was destined speedily to prove &tal. The wound inflicted by the 
dragon began, from the moment it was received, to bum and swell ; 
and it was now evident that the poison had reached the vitals of 
Beowulf. His futhfiil champion, seating him on a wall from whence 
he could admire the size and solidity of the dragon's earthy man- 
sion, administers copious draughts of water, and inquires as to his 
health and feelings. Beowulf answers under the conviction that his 
earthly labours have reached thdr termination. After expressing 
a wish to bequeatii to Wiglaf, as to his son, the royal armour in 
which he was clad, he proceeds : 

''I have held 
Full fifty years this people for mine own. 
Nor lives there king or clueftain who has dared 
In warlike guise to trespass on our bounds, 
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Or bid U8 to the battle. I have run 
My destined course, and well and uprighdy 
Maintained mine own ; with no man have I sought 
Unjust or fraudful strife ; to no man sworn 
Unrighteous oath. Wounded and sick at heart 
Still have I joy in this, whene'er lus power 
Part life and limb, the great Creator's doom 
Of guile or bloodshed holds me still assoiled." 

He now commissions Wiglaf to losie no time in exploring the 
den of their fallen antagonist, and making a full report of its con- 
tents. 

CANTO XXXVIII. 

Then heard I that the son of Wihstan bore 
(So bad the feinting king, his wounded lord) 
Armour and arms beneath that vaulted cave. 
Within its deep recess the gallant thane 
Victorious now, saw freely as he pass'd, 
Heap'd by each wall, fsdr ring and treasured store. 
And gold that strew'd in glisfning heaps the ground. 
And cups and bowls, of the olden time and men 
Sole monuments. There, reft of its crested pride, ^ 
Lay many an helm, all cankered now with age ; 
And many an armlet work'd with artist skill. 
Soon might he ken, high o'er that ancient hoard. 
Strange forms all rich with gold ; no common craft 
Of handy-work had traced each wond'rous shape. 
Or charm'd it to its station. There they stood 
Fast lock'd, and beaming all with ceaseless light. 
So nught he well descry throughout that realm, 
The spoil and triumph of his lord's revenge. 

himself with as much of these treasures as he could 
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carry, he returns and finds his master dying. The apjAcation of 
water somewhat rerives him, and the words once more ^ broke 
from the treasury of his breast." 

** Old iun I now, but in my youth have won 

And shar'd the treasured gold. Now, thanks be thine 

Eternal Father, j^orious Lord of all ! 

IThanks from thy creature's lips, for that his eye 

Hath seen these hoarded spoib ; for that his hand. 

Ere yet thy doom overtake faim, hath atchieyed 

To his lov'd people's weal this rich bequest 

And now. 
Short while I tany here — ^when I am gone. 
Bid them upcxi yon headland's summit rear 
A lofty mound, by Rona's sea-girt cliff; 
So shall my people hold to after times 
Their chieftidn's memory, and the mariners 
That drive afar to sea, oft as they pass. 
Shall point to BeowulTs tomb." He spoke, and drew 
From his reverend neck, and to that generous youth 
Bequeathed, the golden collar of his state. 
And gorgeous helm, and ring, and corslet bri^t 
Added — not reckless whom he named his heir. 
And bad him bear them well and prosperously ; 
'' For thou alone art left of all our kin. 
The voice of Heav'n to their eternal doom. 
Save thee, hath summon'd all the Scylding^s race ; 
And, lo ! I Join my fathers." 

Such were the dying reflections and commands of the aged Beo- 
wulf. 
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I 

' CANTO XXXIX. 

Wiglaf was now left to sorraw over the remains of one whom 
he loved and reverenced beyond all earthly fiiends. His first carc^ 
however, was ta preclude all posubility of the dragon's revival, by 
separating the head from his body. The poet, after dilating some- 
what tediously on the loss of Beowulf, and the benefits accruing to 
the Danish communis from the destruction of their venomous op- 
pressor, turns to the unworthy followers who had (as has been 
stated) fled from the first prospect of their monarch's defeat and 
danger. These had betaken themselves to the covert of a neigh- 
bouring forest, whence they now at length ventured to issu^ ten in 
a body. With shame in their countenances they approached the 
spot where their more honourable companion sat weeping over the 
body of him, for the preservation of whose life he had in vain ex- 
posed his own. Wiglaf receivies them with a sorrowful and angry 
countenance, and aj^ length gives vent to his feelings in a string of 
bitter and well merited reproaches^ intermingled vrith expressions 
of r^ret for the tardiness and failure of his own efibrts in his master's 
behalf, and (if I understand the passage rightly) mth some threats 
of disgrace or punishment from the assembly of the people. (Lond- 
rihtes-moU) 

CANTO XL. 

Then Wiglaf bade them o*er (he high cliff bear 
That wond'rous tale and sad, to where in arms 
Assembled eari and chief that Uvdong day. 
Not vritfiotit care and deep suspense, had sate 
Expectant still of dieir lov'd lord's return. 
But now the warder of the headland tower 
No longer might keep silence : — clear he spoke, 
That all might learn :— ^ The monarch of the Gotb, 
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The pride and liege losd of our eastern folk. 
Lies low on earth, and sleeps the sleep of death. 
Slain by the Fire- drake's vengeance; — ^at his side 
Sleeps too that foul destroyer, mute and quelled 
By BeowulPs native seax ; for oti that hard 
And scale-clad frame, the sword-blade fell in vain. 
O'er' his dead lord the champion Wiglaf sits, 
Wihstan's illustrious heir.'' 

From this introduction, the warden or herald is made to 
into a narrative of nearly 200 lines, relating chi^y to the previous 
fortunes of the Scylding race and its sovereigns. This, like most 
other episodes of the same nature (more than one of which has been 
already noticed), is extremely obscure, and extends to the middle of 



CANTO XLI. 

Here the warden having finished his long and apparentiy ill-timed 
digression by expressing a dread lest the Sueones should seize this 
opportuni^ of wreaking an ancient feud on the east Danes, returns 
to the immediate object of hu communication. 

'' Best were it now that, with what speed we may. 
We seek, and bear ourslaughter'd monarch home. 
Long since by proud gifts of the wreathed gold 
He pledged us to his service ; now he leaves 
To his lov'd people's need, uncounted hoards. 
The vanquish'd monster's spoil. 
Soon shall the bickering fiame play round his limbs. 
Nor earl, at that sad time, in warlike gear. 
Nor high-bom maid in golden sheen may stand. 
The wreathing chain gracing her lovely neck. 
All, e'en tiie stranger guest, shall walk in grief. 
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For he that led your power and ruled your state 
No more to laughter lives or mortal joy. 

No harp shall wake to mirth our warrior train. 
But the wan raven hasting to his meal 
Scream oft and loud ; and the shrill eaglet tell. 
How with his fellow wolf, full gorg'd of blood, 
He sped him at the death-feast." 

This oration (for the truth of which the bard pledges himself) 
being finish^, the trun of nobles repair to the fatal spot, where 
they discover (under Amaiites) the remains of their brave sovereign 
and of the now harmless Fire-drake. The latter were found to ex- 
tend 

Long as he lay 
Full fifty measured feet 

They next admired the ^' vessels, cups, dishes/*^ and ancient wea- 
pons which had furnished the treasury of this wondrous animal. 
These (adds the poet) had thus remained in the bosom of the earth 
for a thousand Mrinters, secured by the force of strong enchant- 
ments from all human depredation, until the power whose hands 
alone dispense victory and riches, saw fit to open for man the long 
concealed possessions of the dead. 

CANTO XLII. 

In examining more closely the domain of their ancient enemy, 
the nobles discovered the remains of those who had in former times 
ventured to trace the same unhappy road as their monarch, and had 
fallen an easy sacrifice to the enraged monster. They named a pool 
or lake near the spot where Beowulf had fallen, the King's Mere. 
Wiglaf now addresses himself to the assembly. He b^ns by re- 
gretung that the faithful thanes of Beowulf had not, in the first in- 
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•tanoey attempted toififlsuade him from so hazardous ao enterprizeL 
HethenexpatiatesoD the riches of thedragcm's treasury, and assures 
them that thdr monarch had lived to behold and to rejoice 'm the 
quantity and magnificence of the spoils. He finishes by advisiog 
that after having surveyed and taken measures for securing so pr&- 
cious an acquisition, tbey should prepare for the obsequies of Beo- 
wulf a barrow, of extent and hdght proportionable to his rank and 
merits. Having dispatched some of the partjr to obtain yrom afar 
the wood necesbary for the fiineral pile, he commissions dght thanes, 
accompanied by soldiers bearing torches, to enter the den and bring 
out, together vrith the valuables yet unremoved, the human refiques 
mentioned in the beginning of the Canto. 



\^ 



CANTO XUn, and last, 

Much of which is unfortunately obliterated, commences thus:— 

Then woric'd the Gothic folk that earth-ndd'd tomb 
Unwearied. High they hung the kingly helm 
And corslet bright, and blade of warrior steel : 
So had himself besought them :— in the midst 
The sorrowing chieftains placed their loog-lov'd lord. 
Then on the barrow's steep they bad aspire 
The fiineral flame. High roU*d the wreathed smoke. 
The winds of heav'n were hush'd till the keen fire 
Had burst the bony tenement of the breast. 
Then sad at heart they moum'd their master's fate, 

In jo^ess strains, e'en as a woman mourns. 

*•##••#•#♦ 

Then rear'd his people near the ocean flood ^ 
An ample tower, conspicuous from afar 
To the- sea-ranger. High it sUxxl, and broad ; 
Nor ceas'd for ten days space (so bad their chief) 
The beacon's fire ; ten days the well fed flame 
'Rose by that wall. 
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Thejr tbea cast into the tomb a part of the golden oroamentB 
which they had removed fiom the treasury of the dragon, f* which 
remain still in the earth (adds the poet^ if I understand him rightly) 
as uadess as they were in the custody of tb^ farmer guardian.^ 
This done, they naturally occupied themselves for some time in re» 
counting the many valiant and generous actions which had signa* 
Used the loi^ and usefiil life of their monarch. 

So moum'd the Dane, so they who wont to share 
Counsel and converse with th^r aged lord. 
And fondly told, how of all earthly kings 
Mildest in bearing, boldest in the fray, 
He sought and won the meed of deathless fame. 



I have thus attempted (and it has indeed been a task of much 
greater difficulty than might at first be imagined) to present a fiedth- 
fiil analysis of this singular and interesting poem. It is not, perhaps, 
too much to add, that as a specimen of language and composition, 
as a [Hcture of manners and opinions, and in some measure even as 
an historical document, it possesses claims upon the notice of the 
scholar and the antiquary far beyond those which can be ad* 
vanced by any other relique, hitherto discovered, of the same age \'' 

and description. Such remaiks as appeared calculated to explain 
or illustrate particular passages being subjoined in the form of notes, 
I have but a few observations to ofier on the character of the. 
whole. . 

It can hardly have escaped notice that the Scandinavian bard, 
in the general style and complexion of his poetry, approaches much 
more nearly to the fether of the Gredan epic, than to the ro* 
mancers of the middle ages. If I mistake not, this similarity will 
readily be traced in the umplidty of his plan, in the air of proba- 
bility given to all its details, even where die subject may be termed 
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Bupematiiral ; in the length and tone of the speeches introduced, 
and in their frequent digression to matters of contemporary or pre- 
vious history. 

It may be observed too that the Song of Beowulf^ especially in 
its latter Cantos, afibrds an additional argument, if any such were 
/ wanting after the labours of Percy and EUis, against the theory 

wMch would attribute to ^efictions of romance a Saracenic origin. 
The dragon furnished with wings and breathing flame, the sword 
which melts at the touch of the Jutish blood, the unearthly light 
which pervades the cave of the Grendel, and beams from the magic 
statues presiding over that of the Fire-drake, had they occurred in 
a poem of later date, would in all probability have been considered 
by the eminent author of that theory as undoubted importations of 
the crusaders. But the opinions of Warton, even when erroneous, 
were not taken up without apparent grounds. The fictions in ques- 
tion do assuredly bear, if it may be so termed, an oriental rather 
than a northern aspect ; and the solution of this phenomenon will 
be most successfully sought for in the hypothesis more recently sug- 
gested by those continental scholars, who^ regarding the Gothic 
and the Sanscrit as cognate dialects, and identifying the character 
and worship of Odin with that of Buddha, claim for the whole of 
the Scandinavian mythology, an Asiatic origin of hx more remote 
and mysterious antiquity. 

It may perhaps be thought scarcely worth while to oflfer aoy 
opinion on the poetical merits of our author. . In some it may even 
-excite a smile to hear a production so littie resembling the purer 
models of classical antiquity dignified by the name of poetry, or 
considered as an object of criticism. We are all, I am fully con- 
scious, liable not unfinequendy to be misled by a natural preposses- 
sion in fjEtvour of that upon which we have employed any consider- 
able portion of our time and labour. From this prepossession I do 
^not pretend to be exempt ; but I still apprehend that he who makes 
due allowance for the barbarisms and obscurity of the language (ao 
. obscurity much increased by our still imperfect knowledge of its 
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poetical construction and vocabulary) and for the shackles of a me- 
trical system at once of extreme difficulty, and, to our ears at least, 
totally destitute of harmony and expression, will find that Beowulf 
presents many of those which have in all ages been admitted as the 
genuine dements of poetic composition. 

The plan (as it has been already stated) is sufficiendy simple. 
The characters, as far as they are developed, are well sustained, 
and their speeches usually natural and well appropriated. The 
narrative is by no means so encumbered with repetitions as that of 
die reputed Csedmon ; nor is the style so ambitious and inflated. 
Over the almost unintelligible rhapsodies of the £dda (for these 
are the feirest points of comparison) it possesses a decided supe- 
riority ; nor are there many among die metrical romances of the 
more polished Normans, with which it may not &irly abide a com- 
petition. 

If we except perhaps the frequency and length of the digressions, 
the only considerable oflence against the received canons of the 
heroic muse is to be found in the extraordinary interval of time 
which elapses between the first and last exploits of the hero. 

After all, it is as an antiquarian document that Beowulf has 
the most indisputable claim upon our attention ; a claim so pow- 
erful, that I cannot close this imperfect abstract without expressing 
a wish that some one competent to the task may be induced to re- 
publish the whole in such a manner as to render it fiilly accessible 
to the general reader. 



ORIGINAL TEXT 



OF THE PASSAGES QUOTED IK THE FOaEGOIKG ABSTRACT 



OF BEOWULF, 



WITH A LITERAL TRANSLATION INTO LATIN. 



Hwfst we * Gar-Dena 
Iniear^ajum 
f>^ cyiynja* 
D{ym jefrnqon, 
Hu '^a wSl^Selinjas 
Ellen &emodon. 



Page 35, line I. 

Jlliqtiid no8 de BeUicomm Dano- 
In diebui aniiquis [rum 

Popularium regum 
Glorid accepimus, 
Quomodo tunc principes 
Firtuie valuerini. 



tket h^-i^ced, 
HsUan wolde, 
M^do oern micel. 
Men jewyrcean, 
Dpne^yl^do beam 
iEfre jefrunon ; 

And 'Sser on innan 

i3^ 



Canto I. [p. 36, 1.S.] 

hu domum aulkam 

Jubere voluit, 

Hydromelis aulam magnam, 

Homines adificare, 

Qsiam priores 

Semper celebrarunt ; 

Et ibi intus 



* Hwset we. There is a little abruptness, if not obscurity, in this sentence ; 
the same use of * Hwset' will be found in Canto 24, 1. S. It somewhat resem- 
bles the H 011} of Hesiod. (Aovi; llpax») 

* Deod cyninja. These are the ' Dod kongr' of the northern historians. 
The small independent monarchs who or'ginally possessed the peninsula of 
Jutland. (See Stephanim, 103.) 
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Eall jedsDlan 

Geon^um and ealdum, 

Swylce him God sealde, 

Buton foloscare 

And feonim jumena. 

Tha ic wide ^efiraepi 

Weorc jebannan 

Manijre mdsg&e 

Geond ISiane middan-^eard, 

Folcstede frotwan 

Him on fyrste ^elomp 

Mdre mid yldum 

Thaet hit wear% eal^earo 

Heal-sema miest* 

Scop him Heort ' naman 

Se the his wordes ^eweald 

Wide haefile. 

He beotne' aleh, 

Beajas d«lde. 

Sine St symle. 

Sele hlifade. - ^ ^ 



Omfda distribuere 

Jumoribus ac semoribus, 

Tanquam ipsi Deus concesseraij 

Prteierpopuli turbam 

Etpravos (v. peregrinos) homines^ 

Hoc lati iniellexi 

Opus cekbrari 

In muhis regianibus 

Per hunc medium-orbem. 

DomiciKum adomare 

Eiprimum obtigit 

Facile inter homines 

Ita ut esset omnino perfecta 

Aularum maxima. 

Imxit ei '' Hertha" nomen 

Quijubendi potestatem 

Lati habuit. 

(Ibi) inoitatos collocavit, 

Anmdos distribuit, 

Aurum in symposio. 

Aula resonabat. 



[p. 36^1. 17.] 

Da se ellen ^^t Idpotens sphritus 

EarfoSlice Mgri 

Dra^e jeSolode, Din sustinuerat, 

Se Ce in fystrum bad, / »3 Is qui in tenebris degebat. 



* Heort Thorkelin*s translation of this name seems to be the most plau- 
sible. It is also spelt ' Heorot' and ' Ueorutey' and might be translated Cory 
quoii ** deUcug," It will be seen that while in the metrical translati'^ :^ * Her- 
tha' b usedy the original * Heort' b retained in the prose abstract 

^I have considered 'beotne' (with Thoricelin) as irregularly formed from 
* biddan/ If * aleh ' be formed, as I apprehend, from ' alicgani' coUocaoU will 
be a closer translaCion than Thorkelin's exe^. 

Q9, 
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Diet he dojora jehwam 
Dream jebyrde 
Hludne in healle. 
Bier w«s bearpan swej, 
Swutol sang scopes. 
SsQjde se % cuiSe 
Frumsceaft fira 
Feorran reccan. 
CwaefS &9t se Almihtija 
EorSan ' we . • . 
Wlite beorhtne wan; 
Swa w»ter bebu^eiS. 
Gesette sije-hreSi; 
Sunnan and monan, 
Leoman to leohte 
Landbuendum; 
And jefrastwade 
Foldan sceatas 
Leomutn and leafum ; 
Lif eac jesceop 
Cynna jehwylcum 
Dara & cwice hwyrfaiS. 
Swa iSa driht-guman 
Dreamum lyfdon 

Ea'Si^lice, 
OiS 'S«t an onjan 
Fyrene fremnian 
Feond on belle ; 
W»s se jrinuna jaest 
Grendel • haten, 
M»re mearc-stapa, 
li . 



* Quod die quAvU 
Gatidium audirei 
Sonorwn in aulA. 
Ibi erat ciihara vox, 
Suavis cantus Poeta* 
Dixit is qui wmt 
Originem hominum 
£ longinquo narrare. 
Cecifiit ut Omnipotent 
Terram (creaveritf)* 
Xtucidi splendentem campum 
Quacunque aqua drcnnrfiuit. 
PosuitgloriA valens 
Solem ac lunam, 
Radiis lucem dare 
Terricolis; 
Et exomavit 
Terra regiones 
Arboribus acfoliis ; 
Vitam porro indidit 
Generi cuitibet [tur* 

Eorum qui vivi (in terr&) versan- 
Ita nobiles 
In gaudiis degebant 
Beati, 

Donee unus incepit 
Scelera patrare 
Inimicus ex inferis ; 
Erat teter spiritus 
Grendel nominatus, 
Magnus limitum accola 



* ^we/ Probably 'weorhte* or 'worhte.' 

* Grendel is a name applied by Csedmon to Satan. 
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Se iie moras beold 
Fea and fasten 
Fifel cynnea '• 'V 



III. 



Swa "Sa mael ceare 

Maga Healfdenes 

Singala aeaS. 

Ne mihte snotor hsleth 

Wean onwendao* 

Waes that jjswin to 8wy% 

La% and longsum, 

The on iSa leode becom, - 

Nyd-wracu megrim, 

Niht-bealwa nuest. 

Thst fram ham jefirBBjn 

Hi^elaces iSe^n 

God mid Geatum 

Grendles daeda*. - . ' . * 

Se wara monc^yimes ^' . '. :' . 

Maegenes stredjtot 

On ^Smn dajje 

Thysses lifes, 

£thele and eacen. 

Het lum y% lidan 

Godne je^yrwan. 

Cweth he juiS-cynin; ^t> 



Qui deserta tenuil 
Paludes et recessui 
Populi quinque urbes habiiantis. 

[p. 38.] 

Sic tunc cura atma ^ 

Filium Halfdefti 

Continuo coquebai. 

Nihil valuit prudem heros 

Calamiiaiem avertere. 

Erat bellum istud mnds durum 

Exitiale ac hngum, 

Quod popuh supervenit, 

FioletUia terribilis^ 

Noctumarum matorum maximum. 

Hoc domi rttdvit 

H^elaci sairapa 

Fortis inter Gothos 

Crrendelis acta. 

Js erat ex humano genere 

Robore prtutantissimus 

Illo tempore 

Hujus vitaf 

Nobilis et (honore) auctus. 

Jussit'sibi ftuctHts tutcigatorem 

Prastantem instrui. [ (navem) 

Dixit se belli arbitrum 



* Fifel cynnes. The five petty kingdoms of Denmark seem to be designated 
by this name. It might have been remarked above in the Song of the Tra- 
veller, p. 14. 1. 85, that 'Fifel dore' probably meant the Danish frontier. 
'Fifel streanu' (Boetua^ p. 188. col. S. 1. S3.) which Lye leaves uninterpreted, 
may mean the Danish sea. Alfred (if I understand the passage righdy) says 
that no fleet which ever navigated dint*^ itrtam/' was equal in number to the 
Grecian arauunent against Troy. 
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Ofer 8wan rade 

Secean wolde 

Maarxie ISeoden 

Tha him wses manna ^arf. 

Thone si'Sfbt him 

Snotere ceorlaB 

Lyt hwon lo^on 

Deah %e him leof w»re. 

Hwetton hi^ bme, 

Had sceawedon, 

Hnfide se ^oda 

Geata leoda 

Cempan ^ecorene, 

Dara iSe he coposte 

findao mihte, 

Fiftena sum. 

Sund-wudu sohte. 

Sec; wisade 

La^-cnefd; mon 

Land jemyrCU. 

Fyrst fortJ jewat, 

Flota W8SS on ydum. 

Bat under beorje. 

Beornas jearwe 

On ste& * 0ti;on ; 

Streamas wundon 

Sund wi'S sande. 

Secjasbseron 

On beann nacan 

Beorhte fnotwe, 

Gu^S-searo jeatolic 



\ 



Trans eygni viam (mare) 
Qiuerere velle 

nbuirem rtgem, (Hrodgarum,) 
Ubi d esset homnum opus. 
Istud navigium ei 
Prudentes assecU^ 
CUo instruxerunt, 
Quum its cams essei. ' 
ExacuebatU afdmas. 
Omen captabantm 
Habuii {seeum) bonus ilk 
E GoihicA stirpe 
Heroas sdeciosj 
Ex iis quos aeerrinu)s 
Inoenire posset J 
Quindedm aliquos. 
Maritimum lignum {navtm) pete- 
Rector monstrabai 
Pelagi gnarus w 
Terra limites (p. s^a). 
Princeps egressus estj 
Cymba erat in undis, 
tiavigium sub rtqnbus, 
Comites prompti 
In proram ascend^ani ; 
Aquam stjcabant 
Marejuxta littus. 
Duces ferebanJt 
In sinum (navis) vacuum 
Ludda gestamina, 
Arma bellica 



\ba9U* 



I or ad mandaiwn^ut shortly after < wunden ste&a' is evidently used f« 
the curved prow. 
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Guman utsculDD 
Weras on mlsi%. 
Wudu bundeone 
Grewat %a ofer wnjbolm 
Wiade jefysed, 
Flota feoni; heals 
Fugle jelicost ; 
OS tet ymb an tid 
OSresdogores 
Wunden ste&a 
Gewaden hsfiie 
DflBt & lilSende 
Land ^jesawon, 
Brim-difii blican^ 
Beorpa steape. 
Side MD-Dflessas. 
Ba vnoB sirnd liden 
^ Eoletes et ende. 
Danon up hra'Se 
Wederaleode 

On wan; sti^on, 
Sad-wudu seldon, 
Syrcan hrysedon, 
Gu^^pvaedu. 
Gode "Sanoedon 
DttB iSe him yS-lade 
EaiSe ivurdon. 
Tha of wealle jeseah 
Weard Scyldinga, - 1 



Homines deducebent 
Firi in iter sponte su8cq»tum. 
Lignum tortum 
Discessit tunc mper mare 
Fento propulsa, 
Navis prorA spumante 
Avi sinUllima ; 
Donee intra spatium 
Diet secunda 
Tortaprora 
(Ita) navigdrat 
Ut eunlei 
Terram viderent, 
Maritimos clicos corutcare, 
Mantes arduoSf 
Magna promonieria* 

_ * 

Tunc erat mare superaiiim 
• ••••• tidjinem* 

Tunc alacriter 

Motica gens 

In terram ascendebai, 

Navem adligabant, 

Loricas quiUiebant, 

Festes belUcas. 

Deo gratias agebant 

Cbiod hoc eis via 

Prospera obtigisset* 

Tunc (eos) a muro adspexit 

Custos Scyldingi, 



^ Eoletes. This .word does not occur in Lye. * £a' is water, and 'ealetc * 
may possibly have meant (as Thorketin renders it) iiinerU, or rather aosi^*- 
tionii. 
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Se the holm-clifu 
Healdao'scolde, 
Beran ofer boican 
Beorhte randas 
Fyrd-searo fuslicu. 
Hine fyrwyt bnec 
Mod ^ehy^dum 
Hwet tha men wmoD. 
Gewat him ISa to waroSe 
Wicje ridaa 
Depi Hrodjaresy 
Drymmiim cwehte 
MaBjen-wudu mundum ; 
MeSd wordum fhejn : 
'' Hw»t syndon je 
Searo haebbendra^ 
Byraum werde, 
De %us brotne ceol 
Ofer la^u stnete 
Lsdan cwomon 
Hi'Ser ofer hohnas ? 
Ic thies ende-sseta 
^2^earde heold 
Det on land Dena 
LaiSra nseni; 
Mid scip herje 

SceS%an ne meahte. 

# * • • 

Niefre ic maran jeseah 
Eorla ofer eorSan 
£)onne is eower sum^ 
Secjon searwum. 
NiH %iBt seld pima, 
Waepnum jeweorJSad, 



Js qtii clivos lUtaraiei 

Tenera, 

Gestare super terrmm 

Luddos clypeot 

Exerdttun instruciam alacrem. 

Ilium cura dutrahebat 

Animo $ollicUo 

Quinam homines essent. 

Accinxit %e ad exercUusn 

Per viam equUare 

Minister Hrodgarif 

Ante turmam amcussii 

Poientia lignum manHus ; 

Facundis verbis locutus est: 

** Qmnam estis 

Arma gerentes, 

Lorids induti. 

Qui ita appuUam.wmm 

Super undarum aquor 

Adduxistii 

Hue super ftuctusi 

Ego hosce limites 

Littoris custos teneo 

Vt in terram Dam 

Hostile nihil 

Navali impetu 

Irrumperepossit. 

# » • * 

Nunquam ego majorem vidi 
DUcem super terram 
Quam est vester, quicunque sit, 
Militari spede. 
Non rard est illedr 
Armis drcumdatus. 
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Ne&e lum his wlite leo^e^ 
iEnlic ansyn. 
Nu ic eower sceal 
FrumcjQ witan, 
Mr je fyr heonan 
Leas 8cea*weraH 
Od land Dena 
FurSurferan. 
Nu je feoF-buend 
Mere lidende 
Mine ^ebyra'S 
Anfealdne jjsMiU 
Ofost is sdest 
To jecyiSanne 
Hwanan eowre 
Cyme syndon/' ib 

Him se yldesta 
Answarode, 
Werodes wisa 
Word bold onleac. 
" We synt pimcymies 
Geataleode, 
And Higelaces 
HeoriS jjsoeatsB. 
WsBs myn fieder 
Folcum jecySed, 
iEthele ordfruma, 
EjSeow baten. 
Gebad wintra worn 
iElr he on wej bwurfe 
Gamol of ^eardum. ifi 3 i 



IV. 



Nunquam ej^s pukra potest fal- 

Eximia fades. [lere 

Nunc ^o vestram eupio 

Originem noscere, 

AfUequam proctd hinc 

Sinam specalaiopes 

In terram DanUam 

Ulierius progredi. 

Nunc vosperegrini 

Maris viatares 

Meam audite 

Simplicem senientiam. 

Celerrimum est poiissimum 

Notumfaeere 

Undenamvas 

(Hue) vemsiis.^' 

[p. 40.] 

IIU senior 

Respondebai, 
' Exerdtus dux 

Oraiionis thesaUrum reserabai* 

** Nos sumus oriu 

Goihica gens, 

Et Higelaci 

FandUares minisiri. 

Erai pater meus 

Firis cogidtuSf 

Nobilis gentis auctor, 

Egtheow nominatus* 

Vixit Memes multos 

Antequam discederet 

Senex e terrd* 



* Literally ** his good looks camiot belie him.* 
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Nacan 90 saiMJb 
Arum healdan, 
OS «aBt eft byre* 
Oferla^u streamas' 
Leofoe mannan, 
Wudu wunden-hals 
To weder mearce. 



Facuam ad Utius 

Rends appelUre, \v. in tiUo eolith 

Donee ruruLsferat \can) 

Super pelagi widas 

Caros homines, 

Ldgnum torti colli 

Ad limites Molicos. 



V. 

Straet wass stan-fab, 
Sti; wisode 
Guiuum set jsedere. 
Gu* byme scan^ 
Heard» hand locen ; 
Hrin; iren scir 
Sonj in searwum. 
Da he to sele furSum 
In hyra jryre jeatwam 
Ganjan cwomon. 
Setton sffimethe 
Side scyldas, 
Rondas rejn-hearde, 
Wi'S USees recedes weal : 
B^2oniS& to bence, 
Byman hrin^don 
Gu«.8earo gumena, 
Garas stodon 
Sflsmanna searo 
Samod »t gteiSere, 
iEsoholt ufan jrse; 
WsBB se iren Creat 
WaBpnum ^ewurSad ^ -O 



[p. 41, 1.11.] 

Semita erat lapidibus consiraia, 

Via indicata 

Firis simul (euntibus). 
^ Belli loricafulsit 

Dura, manu conficia ; 

Annulusferri splendidus 

Sonuit in amUs, 

Dum ad aulam propius 

In bettids omamentis 

Eufido accedebaHt. 

Posuereuni 

Latos clypeoSf 

Scuta pluvid (telorum) dura. 

Ad aulaparietem : 

IncurvabatU se ad sedilia, 

Loricas concusserunt 

BelUca hominum omamenta, 

Tela stabant 

Naularum gestamina 

Und coUecia, 

R'axinum super glaucam 

(Inqwsiia) erat chalybis uuxa 
. In teUs cqnspicua* * 



^ Wss, &c. or erat chafyhea ack$ in teiisfabrkaia. 
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Da ter wlonc hseleS 

Oret mecjas 

Mber hseleSuni fnerp^ 

^ Hwanon ferigea^ 

Gefiette ^ scyldas, 

Graeje syrcan 

And jrim helraas, 

Heresceafta heap i 

Ic eom Hro'Sgares 

Ar and ombiht; 

Ne aeah ic eKSeodije 

Bus mani je men 

Modijlicran* 

Wen ic ISaet je for wlenco, 

Nalles for WTBec-si^um, 

Ac for hije ^rymmum 

Hrothgar sohton." 

Him "Sa ellen-rof 

Andswanxle wlanc 

Wederaleod; 

Word efter spnac 

Heard under heloie. 

" We synt Hi^elaces 

Beod jeneatas. 

Beowulf is min nama* 

WiUe ic asecjan 

Sunu Healfdenes 

Msrum iSeodne 

Min lerende V\ 



Ibi tunc mr inirqndus 
Heroas socioM , 

De viris (seipsis ?) ifderrogavit 
** Undenam apportasin 

• clypeoSf 

Glaucas loricas 

Ac torvas gakas, 

Telorum muUitudinem ? 

Ego mm Hrothgari 

Nuncius ac mimster; 

Nufiquam vidi exteros 

Tot virof 

Magis superbientes. 

Novi pas neque ob insolentiam, 

Neque ob vindictam, 

Sed ob grama negotia 

Hrothgarum qtuerere.^* 

Eum tunc Heros 

Excepit intrepidui 

Molicic gentis ; 

Ferbum retuUt 

Fortis subgaled. 

'' No$ swnus Higelaco 

Fide adstricti* 

Beoamlfest rnihi nomen- 

Folo exponere 

Filio Healfdem 

Illustri domino 

Meum negotium 



' Gefiette. The sense of this word is obscure. ' Fetian ' signifies adduetre, 
aceirt; and'fiet,' a vessel. It may mean congregatoi clyptoi^ or clypeoi quau 
ad vam mOar eorpuM obtegentes; but I confess that neither of these senses ap- 
pears sadsfactoiy. 
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Aldre'Sinum 
6if he us geunnan wile 
Dfldt we hine awa jodne 
Gretan mohtbn/' 
Wulfjar ma^lode 
Dset wes Wendla leod. 
Wies his mod-seb 
Man^am jecySed 
Wij and wisdom* , 
" Ic iSes wine Denija 
Frean Scyldinja 
Frinan wiUe 
Bea^a bryttan, 
Swa iSu bena eart 
Deoden msme 
Ymb iSinne siC. 
And ISe "Sa andsware 
iBdre jecyiSan 
De me se ^oda 
Apfan ^SenceS/' 
Hwearf *Sa hrsedlice 
Dssr Hro'Ssar sfet 
Eald and unhar, 
Mid his eorla ^edriht. 
Eode ellen-rof 
0e he for eaxlum jestod 
Deni^a frean. 
Cu& he duju^ iSeaw. 

VL 

^ WsBs ^5u, HroBjar, hal : 
Ic eom Hijelaces 
Maaj and majo-iSejn. 
^^1 Habbe ic mssrSa fela 



Regji vesiro 
Si pemUttere velit 
Ut no$ eumbenevok 
SahUemus!* 
. Wulfgar locuius est 
Qui erat e genie FendeUcA. 
Erat prudentia efus 
Mukis cogn^a 
Virtus ac sapientia. 
'' £go igUur amicum Danorum 
Regem Scyldingam 
Certioremfaciam 
Afmuhrum largjUorem^ 
Cbuenam nt petitia tua 
Regi illustri 
De itinere tuo» 
Ac tibi respansum 
Citd referam 
Quod ndhi benevobis ilk 
Reddere dignetur** 
Recepit se extemplo 
Eo quo sedebat Hrodgarui 
Senex et capUlis destitutns, 
Cum ducum comitatu* 
Ibat heros 

Donee ad lotus staret 
Damd reg^s. 
Novit ilUfidelem ministrum* 

[p. 43, 1. 6.] 

Salvus esto, Ilrodgare : 
Ego sum Higelaci 
CognatUs ac satrapa. 
Ego splendida multa 
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Onpiiinen on jpoffxte. 
Me weard GrencDes fin; 
On minre eSel-tyrf 
Undyrae cuiS. 
SecjaS sieli^end 
Bet "Sne sele standey 
Reoed sdestay 
lUnca jdiwylcum 
Idel and uimyty 
SyS^San aefen leoht 
Under heofones liador 
Beholen weorSed. 
Da me iSiBt jdsrdon 
Leode mine 
Daaelestan 
Snotere ceQrlas, 
Deoden HraSjar, 
Det ic % sohte : 
ForSan hie msajenes cneft 
Mine cuiSon ; 
Selfe ofisnawon 
Daicofaearwumcir^ 
Fah from feondum ; 
9er ic fife jeband 
YiSde Eotene cyn 

And on 78010 slo;: 

* * * « 

And DU wi% Grendd sceal 

WiiS%am a^kecan 
Ana ^ehe^an 

DiDj with ©yrse. 

* # • « 

Haebbe ic eac jeahsod 

For his won hydum 
Wepna ne taecceB. 1 ^ 



Aggreuus nan injuveniuie. 

Mihi erat Grendelis if^uria 

Inme&pairid 

Palam cogntVa. 

Aiunt navigatares 

Quod hec aula siei, 

Habitatio pulcerrima, 

Ftrts qmbuttns 

Vacua ei imUUis, 

Ex quo vespertina htx 

Sub coUi amvexo 

AbscondUa sU* 

Turn me admonuermit 

Populares mei 

IncfyHmnd 

Sqgaces virif 

Rex Hrodgare, 

UHtequarerem: 

Quoniam illi roboris polleniiam 

Meam naverant ; 

Ipsi viderant 

Quum e certamine redirem. 

Discolor ab ifdmicis; 

Ubi ego quinque cofutHnxi 

FaciU Jutis editos 

Ei in undis occidi : 
« # « ♦ 
Ei nunc cum Grendele 

Cum illo scelesio 

Solus inibo 

Ceriamen cum Thyrso. 

•. « « • 
Audivi eiiam 

Quod infandus ille 

Pro cute^squalidA 

Tela mhilifadi. 
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Ic tet ISoDne forhic^e^ 
(Swame Hijelacsie 
Min mondrihtea 
.Modes bli%) 
Bet ic sweord here 
OS^ sidne scyld 
Geolo-rand to pi^* 
And ic mid jrape sceal 
Fon wi'B fecMide^ 
And ymb feorh sacan ^ 
^ La's wiiS laiSum ; 
D»r ' 2®lyfan aceal 
Dryhtnes dome 

Se iSe bine deaiS nimeS. 

• • • # 

Gif mec dea% nimeS, 
ByreS blodi; wbbI, 
Byi^ean "SenceVy 
EceSanjenja 
Unmurnlice. 
MearcaS mor hopu. 
No %a ymb mines ne "Searft 
Idcesfoerme 
Lenj sorpan* 
Onsend Higehce 
(Gif mec hild nime) 
Beadu-scruda betst 
08Bt mine breost wereS, 
Hraejia selest, 
Det 18 hrsedlan laf 
Welandes ^ewoprc. 
3i Geth awyrd swa hio seel. 



Eo igUvr iUud rapuo, 

( Jto mild Higelacmfi ' 

' Dcmimu meus 

Atntni propitius) 

Ut entemgeram 

Aut latum clypeum {jmgnam. 

Flavum {tpUndidum) orbem in 

Atque ego manuscarreptianei^dk) 

Agafh contra hostem^ 

Ac pro vitd decertabo 

Sarnu cum novo; 

Ibidecemet 

Deijudicium 

Utrum mors abtiulerit. 
• • • « 

St me morn affferat, 

Sepeliio crueniatum corpus, 

Tumulare memetUOf 

Augeai viator (sc. tumulum mevm) 

Sine lacrymis, 

InsignUe campum dmJo. 

Non tu in mei neeesseesi 

Cadaveris mams (9. epulis funt- 

Diu lugere* [JMbus meis) 

Mittfi Higelaco 

{Si me helium auferat) 

Apparatum Martium optimum 

Quod pectus meum gerit, 

Gestamen pnestantissimum. 

Id est e spoUis comerwUum 

fVelandi opus. 

Accidat quid (Jatum) vdit. 



* 2cly^ is literaUy penmtterc, I doubt my constmctioD of the whole 
clause. 
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VII. [p. 44, 1. 16.] 



Fui oft jebeotedon 
BeorednuicQe 
Ofer ealo wsoje 
Oret mascjdSy 
Det hie in beor-sde 
Bidan woldon 
Grendles gulSe 
Mid.grymm ecja. 
Don ^¥8es "Seos medo-heal 
On moigen tid 
Driht-sele dieor fah, 
Bon dsBj lixte, 
Eal beno'Seln 
Blode bestymed, 
Heall heora dreore. 
Ahte ic holdra "Sy lass 
Deorre dupi'Se 
0e iSa dea'S fomam. 
Site nu to symle. 
And on seleHoaeoto 
Sije-hreS oecg^, 
Swa ISin aefa hwette. 



Siepe ndnati sunt 
Cerevisioebrii 

In sympotio 

Heroes socii, 

Uti in auldfesiivA 

Exspectare tellent 

Grendelis impetum 

Sav& ade (armati). 

Turn erat hoc hydromelis mUa 

Tempore matutino 

Regia sedes cruore hncto, 

Quum dies illucerei. 

Omnia scamna 

Sanguine perfusa, 

[ei] Aula illorum cade* 

Possedifortium eo minus 

Caras virtutes 

Quos Mors absiulit. 

Assideas nunc mensa, 

Et in auld epularum 

Heros fortUudine illusiriSf 

Prout animus inducai 

{v. Quo animum acuas). 



And byne ymb moni; 
Sndlic sas-rinc 
Sele reste jebeah. 
Nasnij bcora ik>hte 
Set he "Sanon scolde 
Eft earS lufan XI) 



X. [p. 45, 1. £6.] 



Ac circa eumfrequens 
Alacer nauta 

« 

Quietis sedem occupavii. 
Nemo eorum exspectavU 
Quod indefuturus esset 
Jierum terram dikctam 



H 
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Folce o%%e freoburh 
Dasr be afieded wsm. 
Ac hie hflrfdoD ^efrunea 
Det hie aer to fela mides 
In 'S»m winsele 
Wel-dea'S foroam 
Denijea leode. 



Vnquam yuarere, 
Gentem aut urbem 
In qua educatut <M^« 
Atqui resciverant 
'Quod olim fdnds mnHas 
In ed symporii aul& 
Fiolenta mors obstukrH 
Danka gentis. 



XL [p. 46,1. 5.] 



Da com on more 
Under mist hleofium 
Grendel jonjan. 
Godes yrre baer, 
Mynte se man*8caiSa 
Manna cynnes 
Sumne besyrwan 
In sele "Sam bean. 
Wod under wolcnum 
To "Sees ISe he wio*reced 
Gold-sele jumena 
Gearwost wisse 
Fettum fabne ; 
Ne wara "SsBt forma. aiiS 
Dst he HroSjares 
Ham jesobte. 
Nflefre he on aldor dajum 
Mr ne siCiSan 
Heardran bsele 
Heal-'Sejnes fand. 
Com ISa to recede 
Rinc simian 
% Dreamum bedaoled, 



' Turn venit in campum 
Sub nebuhrum moniibui 
Grendel gradiem* 
Dei iramferebat, 
Credebat hominum inmUus 
Generis humani 
Aliquem se illaqueare 
In auld ea excelsA. 
Ibat sub nubibus 
Donee ttdes gaudii 
Auratam aulam kominum 
In promptu aspicertt 
Crateribus splendidum ; 
Non erat id primum tempus 
Quod ille Hrodgari 
Domum quasiverat. 
Nunquam ille antiquitus 
Neqtie prim neque postea 
Fortiores duces 
Aula thanos invenit. 
Venit tunc adpatatiwn 
Homo gradiens 
Gaudio orbatus, ^ 
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Duru 80oa oo am 
Fyr-bendum host 
SyS'San he hire folmum^ . • 
Onbread "Sa bealcKhydi;, 
Da he boljen wws, 
Recedes niuiSan. 
RalSe efter "Son 
On fajne flor 
Feond treddode, 
Eode yrre mod, 
Him of eagum stod 
Li jje jelicost 
' Leoht uufsB^. 
Geseah he in recede 
Rinca mani^e 
Sweian 8ibt>e-jedriht, 
Samod let gOBdere 
Majo-rinca heap. 
Da his, mod ahlo^y 
Mynte 'SsBt he gedaslde 
Mr ikxi das; cwoine 
Atol ajleca 
Anra jehwilces 
Lif wi'S lice ; 
9a him alumpen w»s 
Wist-fylle wenne, 
Wes wyrd ^Ba^en 
0BBt he ma rooste 
Manna cynnes 
Dicjean ofer Ca niht. "^^ 



In ostium did incurrit' 

Repagulis muniium 

Exinde ilU nutmbui * . • 

Disrupii f ttiic makvolui, 

Quum iratus esset 

Dom&sjanuam. 

Facili exinde 

Super lucidum pavitnenium 

Hostis incessit, 

Ibat incensus animo, 

Illi ex oculis stetit 

Flamnue simillimum 

Lumenfadum. 

Vidit in palatio 

Homines multos 

Dormire agmen socium^ 

Simul un& 

Cognaiorum muhUudinem. 

Turn animus gus gaudebat, 

Sperabat dissociare 

Antequam dies adessei 

Fotdus latro . 

Uniuscufusque 

Vitam a corpore ; 

Tunc illi accidit 

Epularum spes, 

Fortunam (suam) eopfoveetam esse 

Quodplures posset 

Humani generis 

yorare ed node. 



* Possibly we should read 'on innan* mlrorsum. 
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Diyd-itwy^ beheold 
Mae; Hi^elaces 
Hu se man sca^a 
Under ibr*g^pum. 
Gefisuran wolde. 
Ne %a se a^leca 
Yldan %obte, 
Ac he ^efen; 
HraiSe forman sifie 
Slspendne rinc, 
• Slat unwearaum. 
Bat banlocan, 
Blod edrum dranc 
Syn-SDtedum swealh 
Sona hasfde 
Unlyfi^endes 
£al ^efeormod 
Fet and folma. 
Forth near sBt-stpp, 
Nam %a mid handa 
He 2e%ihti2ne 
Hinc on roeste : 
Rsehte on^ean, 
Feond mid folme 
He onfen; hrathe 
Inwit %ancum 
And wiiS earn jesset 
Sona 'SsBt onfunde. 
Fyrena * hyrde 
Bset he ne mette 
/^\ Middan jeardes 



Anitnosus expectabat 

Cognatus Higelaci 

Qifomodb immicus hominum 

Sub complex iubito 

Se haberet. 

Nihil jam ilkfadms 

Morandum duxit, 

FerUm ceperat 

FaciU olim 

Dormientes viro$, 

Occiderat ex improviso, 

Momorderat ostium clausiraf 

Sanguinem venis extuxerat 

Frustim deglutiverat 

Max 

E vitd destituto {corpare) 

Omnino epulatus erai 

Pedes manusque* 

Prapius accesni, 

Arripuit tunc manibus 

Non inopinantem 

Firum in cuhiculo : 

Porrexii se exa4verso,{Beomilfu$) 

Hostem manu 

Arripuit celeriter 

Fraude pracogitatd 

Et inpavimentum dgedt. 

Max id invernt 

Scelerum custos 

Quod non experiusfuerat 

Media terra 



* Thb appears a harsh figure, but I translate it literally. 
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EorSan sceatta 
On eiran men 
Mund-pipe maran. 
He on mode wearS 
Forht on ferhlSe 
No %y asriram meahte. 
Uyie wm him 
Hin fu8 wolde 
On heolster fleon^ 
Secan deofla ^edneg. • 
Ne wtes his drohtoC th»r 
Swylce he on ealder dapim 
^r gemette. 
Gemunde tha se goda 
Mtej Hijelaces 
iEfenspnece. 
Uplanj astod, 
And him faeste wi^fen;. 
Fmpus burston. 
Eoten w»s utweard. 
Eorl furSur stop, 
Mynte se maera 
Hvmr he meahte 
Swa widre jewindan 
And on we; thanon 
Fieon on fen hopu. 
Wiste his finp'a jeweald 
On frames p'apum 
Thaet he wses ^eocor, 
Sii$ Itet se hearm-scatha 
Tlia to Heorute ateah. 
Dryhtrsek dynede : 
Dentim eallum wearth 33 



In orbis regiombus 
Falidiores homines 
Man&s complexu acrhres* 
Ilk in amino erat 
Territus inpectore 
Nequaquam effugere potuit. 
Curafuit illi 
Praceps tellet 
In tenebras/ugere, 
Quarere damonum sedem* 
Nonfuit gus conversatio ibi 
Qualem antiquitiU 
Unquam inoenerat. 
Meminit tuncfortis ille 
Socius Higelad 
VetperHni sermonis. 
Erectus sieiitp 
Et eum validi arripmU 
Digiii defeceruni. 
JuttLS evasit* 
Dux instubat, 
Observabat heros 
Qud posHt (Grendel) 
Locorum se reaper e 
Ei e vid exinde 
Fugere inpaludis latebras. 
Ostendebat ejus di^torum vis 
In bellico complexu 
Quod ille erat violeniior. 
Ex quo exitialis iste 
Tunc ad Heorot accesurat. 
Begia aula strepuit : 
Dams onmibus erat 
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^ 



Ceaster buendum 
Cenra jehwylcum 
Eorlum ealu ^ scerwen. 
Yrre wnron begen 
ReSe ren-wearSas« 
Reced hlynsode, 
Det wies wundor mioel 
Daet se winsele 
Wi'S-haefde heaiSo deoruniy 
DsBt he oo hrusan oe feol 
Faster fold-bold. 
Ac % "Bees feste wses 
Innan and utan 
Iren bendum 
Searo 'Soncum beamiiSod. 
Der fram sylle abea; 
Medu-benc moni; 
(Mine jefraje) 
Golde jerejnad 
Der tha p'aman wunnon. 
Bses ne wendon aer 
Witan Scyldinja 
D»t hit amid jemete 
Manna seni; 
Hedic and ban-fa; 
Tobrecan meahte, 
Listrum tolucan, 
Nym'Be lijes fieiSm 



Civitatem incolentibuM 
Homnibus singfdis 
Ducibus cerevinum ublaivm^ 
Irati erant ambo 
Feroces t^ilesque. 
Jnla personuitf 
Erat illud mirum nuunmi 
Quodpalatium 
Restiterit fnagm$feris, 
Adeo ut non in terram mere 
Pulcra regionii aula* 
Quin ea obfirtnaia erai 
Intra et extra 
Ferrets rq>aguli$ 
Solerti if^enio fabricaia, 
Ibi efulcimento inclimmi 
Hydromelis sedes muUa 
{Quod audM) 
Auro oblita 

Qud turn inimiciii& a»ierunt. 
Id non exspectabant aniea 
Optimates Scyldingorum 
Quod earn in congressu 
Ilofninum quispiam 
Inimicus et kthiferus 
Disrumpere po9set, 
MachinationibuM dhellere, 
Nisijlamma vis 



^ My translation here is probably incorrect. The only sense it will bear 
isy that the beer-vesseb in the hall were destroyed or overturned, and their 
contents spilled in the contest — a circumstance which would hardly be men- 
tioned by a poet however rude. 
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Swal^e on swaSuIe. 
> Swej upastaj. 
Niwe jeneahhe. 

Nord-Denum stod 
Atelic ejesa 
Anra jdiwilcum 
Dara the of wealle 
Wop jehyrdon, 
Grjrre leoiSjalan 
Godes andsacan 
Sijeleasne sanj^ 
Sar wunijean 
Hdle hsefton ; 
Heold bine to faeste 
Se 'Se manna w»s 
MsBjene atrenjest 
On "Ssm daege 
Ksses lyfes. 



XIL 



LalSlic sar ^ebad 
Atol aejlasca, 
Him on eaxle wearS 
Syndohl sweotol, 
Seonowe onsprun^on, 
Byrston ban-locan. 
Beowulfe wearS 
GiriSbreS gyfeBe. 
Scolde Grendel "Sonan ^.1 



Deooraret subit6» 

Sonus ascendit. 

De novo corripuiu (se. Beowulfus 

Grendelem) 
Dams Borealibus etai 
Tetraformido 
Universis 

Eorum qui e muro 
Ejulatum audiverunt, 
Horridum cantum 
Dei ifUmico (editum) 
Triuv^hi expers melos, 
Graviier efulare 
Stygium captivum; 
Tenuit eum nimis drcti 
Qui hominum erat 
Robore prastantissimus 
In Hits diebus 
Hujus vita. 

[p. 48, 1. 16.] 

Tetrum vulnus experiebatur 
Fosdus hostis, 
Ei in humero erat 
Cicatrix manifesta, 
Nervi dissiliebantf 
Disruptasunt ossium commissure. 
Beowulf erat 
Victoria concessa. 
Gestiebat Grendel inde 



* or. Vox Uerwn corrcpti {scL Grendelis), or, Iterum abund^. The paasags 
is obscure. 
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Feorh seoc fleon 
Under fen hleolSa 
Secean winleas wic. 
Wiste iSe geomor 
Diet his aldres waes ^ 
Ende sejOD^eOy 
Dogera - dsBj-rim . 



Ammi a^ger aufugere 

Sub paludes mtrntium 

Quarere ilUetabilem domum, 

Navit certuti 

Quod sibi vita 

FinU ingrueret, 

Dierum numerus (expletus). 



XVII. [p. 50, mb^ne.} 



Leo% w»8 asungen 
GleoDiannes jyf. 
Gamen eft astabi 
Beorhtiede benc-swe;, 
Byrelas saoldon 
Win of wunder fatum. 
Da cwom WealiSeo forS, 
Can under jyldnum beaje, 
Dar %a ^odan 
Twejen saeton 
Suhter jefbderan. 
Da jyt wtes hiera 
Sib et ^ledere^ 
-^Zbwylc oCrum trywe. 
Swylc 'Saer Hunferd 
Dyle et fotum set 
Frean Scyldin^a. 
Gehwylc hiora 
His ferh& treowde, 
Dnt be baefde mod mice! 
Deah "Se he his mapim 
Mserearfest 
JEt ec^a jelacum. 
SprsBc %a 
^vldes Scyldinja. 



Carmen decantatumjverat 

FatUpoema. 

Latitia tnox increbinty 

Ernicuit sedilium vox, 

Pocillatores obtulere 

Finum e speciosis craieribui* 

Turn egrt$$a est WeaUheoa, 

Incedebat sub aureis omamatftf , 

Qui boni 

Duo sedebani 

Fratrueles. 

Adhuc erat eis 

Concordia inter se, 

Invicemjidelibus. 

Simul ibi Hunferd 

Orator ad pedes sedebat 

Regis Scjflding^. 

Unusquisque eorum 

Animum ejus wmt. 

Quod habuerit spiritum elatum 

Etsi sodis 

Nunquam prasidioJirmB est 

In acierum ludo. 

Turn locuta est 

Uxor Scyldingi. 
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*' Onfoh Cissum fulle^ 
Freo drihten min, 
Sinces biytta, 
Da on sclum wees 
Gold-wine jumena. 
And to Geatum spree 
Mildum wonfaim. 
Swa sceal man 4on. 
Beo wi% Oeatas glied 
Geofena ^emyndi; 
Nean and feorran. 
fiu nu hafasty 
Me man sse^de, 
Det iSu for suna wolde 
Herenc hebban* 
Heorot is ^^hod 
Beah-sde beorfata. 
Bruc iSenden %u mote 
Mani^ meda. 
And %inum ma^um lef 
Folc and rice ; 
Donne "Bu for% scyle 
MetaS sceaft seon. 
Ic minne can 
Glaedoe HroSulf^ 
Det be «a jeosoSe wile 
Arum heaidan, 
Gjf iSu ler iSonne he. 
Wine Scyldin^a ! 
Worold oflstest'' 
Hwearf 4Sa bi bence 
Baer hyre byre waBron, 
HreSric and HroUmundy 
And heleSa beam ^^i 



<' Accipe hoc poculum^ 

Care Damine mt, 

Auri largitor, 

Tu in aulA sis 

Liberalis kominibus, 

Et Gothos adloquere 

Propitio sermone. 

Ita debet homofacere. 

Sis erga Gothos largus 

Donorum memor 

Procul ac prope. 

Nunc habes, 

(Prout) mihi referuni. 

Quern tu infilii (loco) velis 

Fictorem habere. 

Hertha est UberatOf 

Armillarum sedes pulcra* 

Fruere dum potueris 

Multis opibuSf 

Et tuis cognatis relinquas 

Populumac rcgnum (curandum); 

Quum tu hinc abeas 

Creatorem visurus. 

Ego meum navi 

Bonum Hrothulfunif 

Quod illejuventutem velit 

Prasidio tueri, 

Si tu prius quam ilkf 

Care Scyldinga ! 

Terram derelinquas.** 

Ibat tuncjuxta scamna 

Quajilii efus erant, 

Hrethric et Hrothnmnd, 

Et nobilium nati 
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GiogcyS mt j/Bsdere. 
Dser se joda s»t 
Beowulf Geata 
Be 'Siein jebrolSrum twasm. 

XVIIL 

** Ic %e 'Sees lean jeman. 
Hafast ISu ^efered. 
Diet "Se feor and neah 
Ealne wide ferh? 
Weras ehtijad. 
Efne swa side 
Swa 8» bebujeS 
Windcjeard weallas.** 



Juvenes uni» 
Ibi bonus sedebai 
Becmulf Gothus 
Juxtafratres duos* 

[p. 52, 1. 9.] 

" Tibi hanc mercedem offero* 
Tu id consecutus es, 
Ut te longi lateque 
Omnes elatioris anim 
Firi pradicent: 
Fel ubicunque 
Oceanus circundat 
Vento obvia pracipitia.** 



XX. [p. 53, 1. 1 4.] 



Hro^ar ma^lode 

Helm Scyldin^a, 

^' Ne frin "Su a^fter selum, 

Sorh is ^eniwod 

Denijea leodum. 

Ddsd is ^schere 

Yrmenlafes ' 

Yldre broiJor, 

Min runwita 

And min rasdbora 

Eaxl jestealla." 



Hrothgar locuius est 
Rex Scyldinga, 
** Ne rages de salute, 
Luctus renavatus est 
Danorum gentu 
Mortuus est JEscherus 
Yrmenlqfi 
Frater ncttu major, 
Consiliarius tneus 
Ac minister 
Lateris comes/' 



[p. 53, 1. 27-] 



Hie dyjel lond 
Wai-ijea15 wulf hleoSu 
;^ Windije nsessas 



Ille tenebrosam sedem 
Custodit lupifws monta 
Fentosa promontoria 
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' Frecne fen-^elad ' 
Dser fyrjen stream 
Under nessa jeni^u 
Nifcr jewitrfS 
Flod under foldan ; 
Nis tet feor heonan 
Mil jemearcesi 
Daet se mere standeS ; 
Ofer tern honpa% 
Hrinde bearwas, 
Wudu wyrtum iiaest 
Water ofer helma'S. 
Saer mas; nihta ^ewhem 
Ni^wuDdor seon 
Fyr on flode. 



Horridas paludes 

Ubi igneumflumen 

Subter promontorii clivos 

Infra ruit 

Fluvius sub terrd ; 

Non est tile (locus) procul abhinc 

Mille passuumj 

Ubi palus sita est ; 

Super earn pendent 

Antiqua (corticosa) nemora, 

Sylva radicibusfirma 

Aquam obtegit. 

Ibi potest nocte qudvis 

Partentosum miraculum videri 

Ignis super Jlumum. 



[p. 54, 1. 10.] 



^'Nuis se raed j^an; 

Eft set iSe anum. 

EarS-ptne const 

Frecne stowe 

Daer %u findan miht 

Fela sinnigne sec;. 

SecpflSu dyrre; 

Ic -Se %a fffih^e 

Feo leanije 

Eald jestreonum 

Swa ic sr dyde 

Wundun jolde 

Gyf iSu of wej cymest." ^ 



** Nunc est sermo atiinens 
Prqfecto ad te solum. 
Terra latebram nosti 
Horridam nuinsionem 
Qud tu invenire potes 
MuUos nefandos homines. 
(/) pete si audeas ; 
Ego tibipro hdcpugnd 
Mercedem rependam 
Antiquis gazis 
Uti priusfeci 
Torto auro («c. armiUis) 
Modo tu ex itinere isto redeas.^' 



■ or, &fvifi impact f if 'fenjelad' be written for 'fcnjela^/ (from ' fenjcl' 
rex.) 
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Beowulf ma'Selode 
Beam JEjtheowes. 
** Ne sor^a, snotor juma! 
Selre bi'S e^hwaem 
{)»t he his ireond wrece 
Donne he fela mume. 
Ure iB2hwhylc sceal 
Ende jebidan 
Worolde lifes, 
Wyrce se iJe mote 
Domes ler deaiSe 
Det bi% driht pimena 
UnUfjendum 
lEtS^T selest. 
Aris, rices weard, 
Utonhra^feran, 
Grendles majan 
Ganj sceawijan, 
Ic hit iSe jehate 
No he on helm losaC 
Ne on foldan fte^m 
Ne on fyrgen holt 
Ne on ^yfenes jrund. 
Gan "SsBr he wille. 
^8 do^or "Su 
GeSyld hafa 
Weana ^ehwylces, 
Swa ic 'Se wene to." 



y 



Beowulf locutus at 

Natus jEcgtheowo. 

** Ne doleas, vir prudent ! 

Melius evenit unicuique 

Uti tile amicum uUdscaiur 

Quern multum lugeat. 

Nosirum quisque debei 

Ftnem expedare 

Terrestris vita, 

Operetur qm poieU 

Judicium ante mortem 

Quod sit ab hominum Rege (sc. 

Mortuis [Deo) 

Postea optimum. 

Surge, regni custos, 

Foras confestim ito, 

Grefuielis cognati 

Festigia indicato, 

Ego id tibi spondeo 

Non ille inprasidiufn aufugiet 

Neque in terra sinum 

Neque in igneum nemus 

Neque in paludis abyssum, 

Fugiat quo velit. 

Hodie tu 

Sustinuisti 

Mala quavis, 

Ita tibi spondeo.** 



[p. 55f 1. 6.] 



Ofereode Sa 
^ ^Selinja beam 



^^ 



Superabat tunc 
Nobilium soboles 
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Steap stan-'hli'Sa^ 
* Su^e Dearwe, 
Enjean wa^Sas 
UncuiS jelady 
Neowle niessas, 
Nicor-husa fela. 
He feara sum 
Beforan jen^de 
Wisra manna 
Wonj sceawian ; 
OS iSeet he faringa 
Fyijen beamas 
Ofisr harne stan 
Hleonian funde, 
Wynleaane wudu. 
W^eter understod 
Dreorij and jedrefed. 
Denum eallum wses 
Winum Scyldinja 
Weorce on mode 
To jeSolianne, 
Depie monepim^ 
OncyS eorla ^ehwaem, 
Sy^iSan iBsceres 
On Sam holmclife 
Hafdan metton. 
Flod blode weol 
Folc to sejon 
Hatan heolfre. ^ 



Arduas saxorum cHoai, 
Semiid arcta, 
Angii^to itinere 
Ignotam viam, 
Pradpilia pronumtoria, 
Monsirorum domos muUas. 
Ilk quatudr aliquos 
Pra se tnisit 
Prudentes viros 
Uti viam indkareni; 
Donee ille subitb 
Sylvestria robora 
Super canam rupem 
Impendere invenit, 
Iftfucundum nemus. 
Aqua subtusjacebat 
Lii^bris et turbidus. 
Dards omnibus was 
Amids Scyldingi 
Labor in ammo 
Sustinendus, 
Thanis multis, 
Insolitus stttrapa cuique, 
Postquam Mscheri 
In littoris anfractu 
Caput incenerunt. 
t'luctus sanguine asiuabai 
Populo adspidente 
Calido tabo. 



' The appositipn so c)iaracteristic of Saxon poetry would'perhaps be better 
preserved by continuing the accusative. 

\ Semitam arctam^ 
AngMium iter^ 



no 
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Horn stundum song;, 
Fuslic fuhtou leod. 
FeSa eal jjssmU 
Gesawon iSa efter wetere 
Wyrm cynnes fela^ 
Sellice M»-dracan 
Sund cunnian ; 
Swylce on nass hleo'Sam 
Nicras licjean. 



Comua interim sonuerunt, 
Prompti pugnabat popuba, 
Aciem universam instruxenait. 
Fidebant tumjuxta unias 
Serpentes multoSf 
Mirabiles maris'dracones 
Lit^ cuUodire ; 
Pariter in pranumtorii clivU 
Monstrajacere* 



[p. 55, l. 25.] 



Ac se hwita helm 
Hafelan werede 
Se the mere jmndas 
Men^an scoldci 
Secan sund jebland. 
Since jeweortSad 
' Befongen frea-wrasnum, 
Swa hyne fymda^um 
Worhte wspna smi^, 
Wundrum teode^ 
Besette swynlicum 
Thset hyne syS'San 
Ne brond ne beado mecas 
Bitan ne meahton. 
N»s ISaet "Sonne m»tost 
Mse^en fultuma 
Dset him on 'Searfe lah 
Dyle HroSgares ; 
Waes %8sm heeft-mece 
Hrunling nama, 
jDset waes anforan 
^ Eald jestreona. 



Ei ille candidam galeam 
Capiie gerebai 
Qui paludis aby^jM 
\Appelleretf 
' TefUaret aquor, 
Argento sphndida 
Circumcinctm lf>ric&^ 
Ctuam illi antiquitit9 
Fabricaverat armorumfabeFf 
Mirefeceratf 

Omaverat aprorwnformu 
Utieam olim 

Neque ensis neque cadis telum 
Mordere posset. 
Non erat id turn minimum 
rirtutis auxilium 
Quod ei in opus {hocce) imposidt 
Orator Hrodgari; 
Fuit ensi manubriato 
Hrunting nomen, 
Quifuii primus 
Veteris gdza. 
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Ecj wes ittn 

Ater tanum fah, 

Ahyrded &ea% swate. 

Nasfre hit »t hilde ne swac 

Manna asipjum 

Bara iSe hit mid mundum be- 

wand, 
Se Ve gryre si^Sas 
Gegan dorstCi 
Folc stede fara. 
Nara tet forma siiS 
Dset hit ellen weorc 
Mbisin scolde. 



Acies eratferrea 

Veneno vegetabili tincta, 

Indurata potenti liquore. 

Nunquam ea in beUofefeUii 

Virum ullum 

Eorum qui earn manilnM gesse- 

tint 
Qui terribiles vias (belli) 
Ire ausus est, 
Castrense iter. 

Non erat illudprimum tenqm$ 
Quo illud heroicum opus 
Patrare deberet* 



XXIl. [p. 56, 1. 14.] 



Beowulf ma&lode 
Beam JEjtheowes : 
** GeSenc nu se msDra 
Ma^ Healfdtoes 
Snottra fennel, 
Nu ic eom siiSes fua, 
Gold-wine jumena, 
Hwaet wit jeosprsBcon ; 
Gif ic efSearfe 
{Knre scolde 
Aldre linnan, 
Det %u me awasre 
ForS ^ewitenum 
On fiaeder stsele, 
Waes Uu mundbora 
Minum majo ^Bejnum 
Hond ^esellum, ^^ 



Beowulf hquehatur 

Filius J^theomi : 

'' Reminiscere nunc iUustris 

Nate Healfdano 

Prudens rex, 

Quumjam rim iiineri aednctus, 

Liberalis amice homnum. 

Quod verbis egimus ; 

(Scilicet) modo ad necesritaiem 

Tuam 

Vita destituttisfmroi 

Quod tu mihi esses 

Mortuo 

In patris loco. 

Sis tu protector 

Me/orwn commiHtonum 

Manu sodatorum, 



u^ 
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Gif mec hild nime. 

Swylce %u %a madmas 

Be iSu me seldest, 

Hro%gare leofa ! 

Higelace onsend. 

Mas; ^Sonne on 'Seam ^old onptao 

Geata drybten 

Geseon sunu hnedles 

Donne he on iSet sine stands 

Det ic pimcystum 

Godne funde 

Beapi biyttan. 

* Breac ^n moste 

And iSu HunferS l»t 

Ealde lafe, 

WrKdic wae^-sweord, 

Wid-cu%ne man 

Heard-ecj habban. 

Ic me mid Hruntinge 

Dom jewyrce, 

OS^ mec dea% nimeS/' 

iEfter tern worduro 

Weder-Geata leod 

E&te mid elne 

Nalas andsware 

Bidan wolde.' 

Brim wylm onfen; 

Hilde rince. 



Si me bellum alniukni. 

Potto tu gazas 

Quas mUu dedisii, 

Hrodgare amice ! 

Higdaco mittas, 

Poiegi ex eo auro intdtigert 

Gothorum rex 

Videre iUico 

Quum istud argentum tfupomf 

Quod ego thesaufis 

liberalem invenerim 

.JnnuloTum largiiorem* 



Ei tu Hunferdo concediu 
Antiquum »fifti)Xioir, 
Benefabricatum emem, 
Praclaro hamini 
Acie durum habendum* 
1^0 mihi cum Hruntingo 
Judicium exsequar, 
Aut me mors auferet" 
Post lute verba 
JEoh^othus dux 
Alacer virtute 
Nullum responsum 
Exspeetare voluit. 
Fluctus spumans except 
Mavortium virum* 



* The construction of this line is veiy obscure. It might perhaps be res* 
dered Fmere dmn potm, if the context would admit of such aa intefyt^ 
tation. 
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Fyr leoht ^eseah 
* Blacne leoman 
Beorhte ^inan. 



Geseab iSa on searwum 
Si^e-ead bil, 
Eald sweord Eotenisc 
Ecpim Syhtij, 
Wijena sweord. 
Mynd "BaBt wepna-cyst ; 
ButOD hit wss nuere 
Don ami; men cSer 
To beadu lace 
JEt-bflDran meahtey 
God and jeatolic 
Gijanta ^eweorc ; 
He jefenj *a fetel hilt. 

Ban-hrinjas bnec ; 
Bil eal iSurh wod 
Faejne flsBsc homan. 
Heo on flet ^^oron;. 
Sweord waes swati;, ' 
Sec; weorce gefeh. 
Lixte se leoma, 
Leoht innestod, 
Efioe 8wa of hefiie 
Hadre scinerS V* 



[p. 57,1. 11.] 

Ignis lumen vidit 
Purpureis radiis 
Clarum coruscare. 

XXIIL Q.24.] 

Con^lpexit tunc inter arma 
Gladium facile vtctorem^ 
Feterem ensem Juiicum 
Acie vaUdum, 
Bellatorum ensem. 
Observabat telum istud ; 
VerUm majus erat 
Qudm quod alius quispiam 
Ad pugna ludum 
Efferre posset ^ 
Bonum ac eximium 
Giganteumopus ; 
Arripuit tunc capulum. 

[p. 58, 1. 5.] 

Ossium anntilosjregit ; 
Telum per omnem penetravit^ 
Moribundam camem. 
Ilia in pavimentum corruit. 
Ensis erat cruentus, 
Militare opus perfectum. 
Effulgebat lumen, 
Lux intus stetit, 
Non aliter qudm cum a calo 
Lucidus spUndet 



> ' Blaca fyr/ Csdm. 80. 15. ' Blac-em' fychnut—' blecan' pallere-'B\eak 
(the fish); all, apparendy, denominated in that spirit of contrast, not unusual 
in langiuage^ which api^ies the same term to opposites. 
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Rodores candel. 
He cfter recede wiat, 
Uwearf %a be wealle 
Wtepen hafenade 
Heard be hiltum 
Hiselaces ^Se^n 
Yrre and anradiies. 



fp- 



. . • . On mere staredon; 
Wiston and ne wendon 
Dset hie heora wine drihten 
Selfiie jesawon. 
Da imi sweord on^an 
^fter heaVo swate 
Hilde jicelum 
Wij-bil wanian. 
Diet Yi'ss wundra sum, 
Daet hit eal jemealt 
Ise jelicost 
Donne forstes bend 
Feeder onlaeteS, 
OnwinadJ w«l.rapa» 
Se ^eweald hafaf 
Ssela and nuela, 
Dtet is BO'S metod. 



£ihms lampas. 
lUeper ede$ graiiebahtr^ 
Incesdijuxia nutros 
Emcmtenens 
Fortiter a capulo 
Higelaci minuter 
Ir& ac comianiid (sc. Iraius tt 
conttam ammi). 

58, 1. ^.] 

In mare iniuebaniur; - 

Agnoverunt, ac non ex^ctate- 

Quod amicum ducem [rant, 

Ipsum vidtbani* 

Turn entis ille incepU 

Po$i ingeniem cedem 

Belli UHUddio 

Telum ieficere. 

Id erai mirum aliquod, 

Quod omnis liquefacttu est 

Gladei rimUlitnus 

Quum pruimt vinculum 

Pater retolvitp 

Explicat aquarum/unes 

Qui arbitrium habet 

Lacorum et temporum. 

Is est uterus Creator, 



XXIV. 

Beowulf maVelode 
Beam ^jtheowes 
^ Hwiet we ^ ^8 s8B-laC| 

o ^sjuttu Healfdanea, 



[p. 59, 1. 25.] 

Beowulf locutus est 

Filius Mctheom, 

^* Aliquid nos tibi hoc marinm 

(jc. nautarum) mumup 
Fili Healfdeni, 



BEOWULF. 



l\0 



Leod Scyldinja, 
Lustum brohton 
Tires to tacne. 
Be iSu her to-locast 
Ic 1S«t uDsofte 
Ealdre ^edijde ; 
Wijje under wetere 
Weorc 2ene$de 
Earfo'Slice. 
Mi rihte wees 
Gu«'jetwaBfed." 



Rex ScyldingCf 
Lubenier (^erimus 
FkioruB in iignum, 
Quod hh a^kii. 
Ego hum inanuamm 
Mortalem superavi ; 
Mavortium sub undd . 
Opus peregi 
Difficulier. 
ProjustUid 
Pugna exitum habuit. 



[p. 60, 1. 6.] 



Ic hit "Se Sonne jehate 
Boot %u on Heorote most 
Sorh-leas swefan 
Mid "Smra secja ^edryht 
And iSejpa ^ehwylc 
Dinra leoda. 

XXV. 

" Oferhyda txe jym, 

Miere cempa ! 

Nu is fines maejnes blsed 

Ane hwile. 

Eft sona biiS 

B»t ISec adl o%%e ec; 

EafoSes 'jetwefeS, 

OSiSe fyres fen;, 

OSSe flodes wylm, 

OSSe yipe meces, '^^ 



£go id tibi tunc vom 
Quod tu in Herlhd 
Doloris expers dormres 
Cum tuo nobilium comiiatu 
Ei thanis vngulis 
Tuipopuli. 

[p. 60, 1. «?.] 

Arrogantiam nejoveas, 

Illustris heros ! 

Nunc est roboris tmflos 

Certo tempore* 

Moxpostea erit 

Ut te aut morbus out emis 

Vitd (corde) privaUt, 

Aut ignis viokntia, 

Aut torrentis unda, 

Aut ictus gladii. 



' I have given to * fetwdiCed *' the only sense which appears to be autho- 
rized by the context. Lye gives none but defieere. 
* I have again been obliged to give ajconjectural translation of 'j^twsfeS/ 

I 2 
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OS^ jares flibt, 
Ome atol yldo, 
QS& eajena bearhtm 
Forsite'S and forsworceS 
Semninja bi« : 
B89t "Sec dryht-pima 
DeaX oferswydefS. 
Swa ic hring Dena 
Hund missera 
Weold under wolcnutn, 
And hi; wijje beleac 
Manipim mee^iSa 
Geond %ysne miS'San-jard 
^sciim and ec^um. 
Det ic me ssnijne 
Under swejles begonjje 
Sacan ne tealde ; 
Hwffit me 'Sass on e'Sle 
£dwendan cwom; 
Gym {efter jomene 
SeoiS%an Grendel wearS 
Eald jewinna, 
In^enja min. 
Ic 'Saere socne 
Sin^ales wae; 
Mod ceare micle." 



Aui sagitta volaiuSf 

Aut teira ienectus, 

Aut oculorum odes 

Obsiructa et obscurata 

SubitderU: 

(Ita) ui te principem (Beet) 

Mors exsuperei* 

Ita ego geniem Danarum 

Mulios armos 

Rexi sub calOf 

Et potens bello obsedi 

Multas gentes 

Per hanc terram 

Clypeis et ensibus. 

Ita ut mihi quempiam 

Sub calijirmamento 

Nocere vix crederem ; 

Qtia/e mt At hie in patrid 

Supervemt; 

Inhians viris 

Ex quo Grendel ir^ruebat 

Antiquus hostis, 

Incursor meus* 

Ego propter hoc malum 

CofUinud tuK 

AmnU curam ingentem.'* 



Geast inne swsf, 
0% ^t hrefh blaca 
Heofones ivynne 
Bli^heort bodode 
1)\ Coman beorht. 



[p.6l, 1. 16.] 



Hospes intus dormit, 
Donee corvus mger 
CaU dettcias 
Lotus annuniiaret 
Adesse lucwi* 



B£OWULF. 
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XXVII. [p. 62, 1.14.] 



Cwom %a to flode 
Fela modip-a 
Hsej-stealdra bring. 
Net b«ron locene 
Le69o syrcan. 
Land-weard oofand 
EArsVS eorla 
Swa he ser dyde. 
No he mid hearme 
Of hli^Ses nosan 
Gassne grette, 
Ac him to^eaoes rad, 
Cws% thst wilcuman 
Wed^ra leodum 
Scawan scir hame. > 
To sclpe foron. 
Da waes onsande 
Sfl9 ^eap naca 
Hladen here^wssdum, 
Hrinjed ste(ha 
Mearum and maiSmum, 
Messt hiifade 

Ofer Hro'S^^Li^ 

Hord ^eatreonum. 

He ^m bat-iwearde 

Bunden jolde 

Swurd 2)Bsealde, 

Dast be syS'San W98 

On meodo bence 

Ma'Sma iy weoriSre 

Yrfe lafe. 

Gewat him on nacan, ^%^ 



Venit tunc ad mare 

Multorumfortium 

Nobilium turma, 

Reie (loricam) gerebarU concaie^ 

Membris indusium, {natum 

Littoris custos atpexit 

Redittan duds 

Uti prills aspexerat (adventum). 

Non ille injuriosi 

E clivi promontorio 

Hospites salutavit, 

Sed equitavit obviamj 

AUoquebatur gratulabundus 

JEoKcos viros 

(Quod) reviserent terrampatriam 

Navem peiebant. 

Tumfuit immissa 

Mart curva ratis 

Onusta milUari apparatu, 

Torta prora 

Equis ac dioitiis (gravida), 

Malus elevatus est 

Super Hrodgari 

Cumulatos thesauros. 

Ille (Beowulfiis) navium custodi- 

Capuh deaurato 

Ensem tradidit, 

Qui postea esset 

In hydramelis cubili 

Omamentorum pretiosissimus 

Haredibus relinquendus. 

Ascendebat navem. 
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Dre&n deop wsBter, 
Dena land ofjeaf. 
Da w®s be mseste 
Mere hnejia sum 
Sejl sale fiest. 
Sund-wudu wunede. 
No ISer wej-flotan 
Wind ofer yiSum 
Si^Ses jetwefde. 
Saojenja forfleat 
Fami; heals 
ForB ofer y8c, 
Bunden stefna 
Ofer brim streamas ; 
D«t hi Geata clifu 
Onptan meahton, 
Cu%e nsessas. 
Ceol upjeiSranj 
Lyft jeswenced, 
On lande stod. 
HreVe wes set holme 
HyiS-weard ^eara, 
Se "Seicr lange tid 
lieofra manna 
Fus iet-faro%e 
Feor wlatode. 
Sselde to sande 
Sid-iiaedme scip 
Oncear bendum Test, 
Dyl«s hym ySa "Brym 
Wudu wynsuman 
Forwrecan meahte. 
Het %a utberan 
3H /ESelinja jestreon 



Sulcabant ahum aquor, 

Danarum terram reliquerunt 

Ibi erat ad malum 

Marina supellex 

Velum funibus corutrichun. 

Maris lignum (cymba) natabat 

Neque tune maris sulcatarem 

Ventus super undas 

Itinere desiituii. 

Maris viator gradiebatur 

Spumante eollo 

Perjlucius, 

Tort& prord 

Per oceani equora ; 

Ita ut Gothieas rupes 

Attingere possent, 

Noia promonicria* 

Carina contendebat 

Vento faiigatat 

In terrd steiit. 

Citd adfuit ad mare 

Port^ custos alacer. 

Is qui longo prOU tempore 

Amicorum hominum 

Avidus adventum 

E hnginquo exspectaverat* 

Appropinquavit littori 

Graviter onerata navis 

Anchor^ morsibus retenta, 

Ne earn undarum concursus 

(Ugnum dilectum) 

Disrumpere possit. 

Jussit turn efferri (Beowulfus) 

Nobiles gazas 



BEOWULF. 
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Frstwe and f»t jpld. 
Ncs him feor Sanon 
To ^esecanne 
Sinces bryttan 
Hijelac HrerSling, 
Deer et ham wunaV 
Selfa mid jesiiSum 
Sas-wealle neah. 
Bold wiBS betlic 
Brejo rof cynin; 
Heah healle. 
HyjS swiiSe jeonj 
Wis wel iSungen 
Deah ISe wintra lyt 



Omamenia ac vasa aurea. 
Neque procul inde erai 
Quo quarerent 
Argenii largitarem 
Higelacum Hrtthlingam^ 
Qui dami versabatur 
Ipse inter socias 
Marti liUmjuxta, 
Aula erai splendida 
MagnamnU regis 
Altum palaiium. 
Meditabatur multiimjuvems 
Sapientid bene instructtu 
Etsi annis minor. 



Gomela Scyldin; 
Fela fiic^ende 
Fedrran rehtlice. 
Hwilum hilde deor 
Hearpan wynne 
Gomel wudu jrette, 

Hwilum 2yd awnec 
So% and sarlic, 
Hwilum syllic spell 
Rehte sfter rihte 
Rumheort cynin; ; 
Hwilum eft onjan 
Eldo jebunden 
Gomel guiS-wija 
Geo^u^ cwidan 
Uilde ^trenjo. 
'Hre&r inne weoll 3 * 



XXVm. [p. 64, 1.20.] 

GranddBvus Scyldinga 
Mtdta interrogans (inteifuit) 
De longinquis solerter. 
Nunc heros earus 
Ciihara obteciationem 
Senex lignum tangebat, ( sc. ci- 

thar& ludebat) 
Nunc carmen moUtus est 
Verum ac luctuosum, 
Nunc mirabilemfabulam 
Site recitavit 
Magnanimus rex ; 
Nunc iterum incepit 
Senectute devinctus 
Longavus bellator 
Juventutis (sue) narrare 
Bellicam virtutenu 
Pectus intusfervebat 
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.Donne he wintrum frod 
'Womjeminde* 
Swa we %»rinne 
Andlanpie daor; 
Mode naman. 



XXXIV. 



Swa he ni'Sa ^ehwane 
Genesen hcefde 
SliiSra jeslyhta 
Sunu iEc^diiowes 
Ellen weorca, 
0% %one anne dtej 
De he wiiS %am wynne 
Gewejan scolde. 
Gewat "Sa xilta sum 
Torne ^eboljen 
Dryhten Geata 
Dracan sceawian 
Hsfde tha ^efirunea 
Hwanan sio fob's aras, 
Bealo ni^S biorna. 
Him to bearme cwom 
Ma««um.f»t a,»re 
Durh "Saes m»ldan bond. 
Se w»s on "Sam "Sreate 
Threotteo. . . . 

* * • * 
Sceolde hean iSonon 
Wonj wisian. 
He ofer willan^ionj, 
To "Ssss "Se he eorS sele 
Annewisse, 
y:> Hlaew mider hrusan, 



Quum ilk anms prcvecfus 
MuUa memorgbat. 
Ita nos inttu 
Per longam diem 
Ammo obkctabamur. 

[p. 67, 1. 18.] 

Ita inimicitia cujusvif 

Superaverat 

Duros conflicts 

Filius McgtUowi 

Virtutu operOf 

Usque ad ilium diem 

Quo contra serpentem 

Decertaturus euet. 

Selegit tunc duodedm aliquos 

Ird accensus 

Rex Gothorum 

Serpentem uti monstrarent. 

Intellexeral nempe 

Unde injuria haece estet exorta, 

Exitiosa lis homimbusm 

Illi in navem advenire 

Thesaurorum vas maxamtm 

Ad signum manu datum. 

Erat in ed turma 

Manas triginta viromm. 

♦ • « * 
Accingebat se 0xinde ad altum 
Mquor invisendum, 
Undas pertratisibatp 
Usque dum terrestrem domum 
Solitariam conspiceret, 
Tumulum sub manie, 



BEOWULF. 
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Holm wylme neh 
Yi5 ^ewinne. 
Se wffis innan fiiU 
Wraetta and ' wira. 
Weord unhiore 
Gearo pi'S-fireca 
Gold ma'Sinas heold 
Eald under eoriSan. 
Nis tet ySe ceap 
To •gspaa^eane 
Gumena enipim. 
Gesct iSa oo nmsae 
NiiS-beard cynm^^ 
Denden helo ahead 
HeorS ^eneotum 
Goldwine Geatum. 
Him waDs.jeomor sefa/: 
Wasfre and waelfus 
Wyr8 uDjemete neah 
Se "Se iSone jomdan 
Gretan sceolde, 
Secean sawle hord, 
Sundur jedsBlan 
Lif wi'8 lice. 

* # « • 
Beowulf ma'Selode 
Beam .Scjtheowes : 
" Fela ic on pbjorSe 
GuS-nraa jenara 
OriejhwUa, 
Ic tet eal semen. ^ o 



Maris fluctut propter 

Mstuantes. 

lUafuit intus plena 

MirabiUum operum et * nequUia- 

Custos SiBvus [rum. 

Promptus bellator 

Auri thetauros tenebat 

Veteres sub terrd. 

Non erat id facile inceptum 

Exsequendum 

Homim aiivis. 

Sedebat tunc in promontorio 

Bello strenuus rex, 

Dum vakdiceret 

Foci Bociis 

Rew munificus Gothorum. 

Ei erat nutstus animus : 

Acer ac cadis avidus 

Erat hostis prope 

Qui senem 

Aggrederetur, 

Invaderet animi sedem, 

Et divideret 

Vitam a corpore. 

« « • # 
Beowulf loquebaiur 

Filius ^gtheomi: 

" Multos ego injuventute 

Belli impetus sustumi 

Faiaks horas. 

Ego id omne mamni. 



' ' Winu' Thorkelin translates this simply rerun. My own rendering is 
like his, conjectural :— ^ wiq^ian/ or 'wirian/ signifies makdkerc. 
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Ic wes syfan wintra 
Da mec sinca baldor 
Frea*Mdne folca 
^t minum feder ^enam. 
Heold mec and h»file 
HreSel cynin; ; 
Geaf me sine and symbel. 
Sibbe ^emunde ; 
NiBB ic him to life 
LaiSra owihte 
Beorn in burjum 
Donne his bearna hwylc 
Herebald and HeScyn 
OiS%e Hi^elac min/' 



.Eram septemm 
Quum me rex munificm 
Dilectus papulo 
A paire meo excepit, 
Habuit me ac tamit 
Hrethel rex ; 

Dedii mihi aurum ei epuUu. 
Adoptionem meminit ; 
Neque eram ei per vitam 
Inferior in re ullA habitus 
Puer in paUuio 
Quimliberorummormnqnujium 
Herebald ei HaihiyH 
Vet HigelacuM 



XXXV. [p. 69, 1.9.] 



Ares tha bi ronde 

Rof oretta. 

Heard under helme 

Hioro sercean beer 

Under stan cleofu, 

Strenjo ^etruwode 

Anes mannesy 

(Ne bH5 swylce earjes si*)* 

Geseah %a be wealle 

Se % woma fela ^ 

Gumcystum 'ff)d 

GuiSa jfidiji^e 
. Hilde hlemma 

Donne hnitan feSan. 

Stodan stanbojan, 

StreiuA ut %onan 

Brecan of beorje, 
'^ W»s ^re human welm 



Surgebat tunc sub cfypeo 

Illustris heros, 

Strenuus sub gated 

Loricamforebat 

Sub rupis clivumf 

Virtuti confisu9 

Unius hominis (sui nempe)^ 

(JVbn est talis ignatn mos). 

Videbat tunc ad murum 

Ille qui magna manero 

Armis bonus 

Certamina tentaverai 

Belli/ragore 

Quum concurrerent phalamgi 

Stabant Iqpideifomkes, 

Flumen insuper 

Exundabat e rupe, 

Erat is igneus latex 



BEOWULF. 
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Hea^ iynun hat, 
Ne meahte horde neah 
Unbymende 
Mmjis hwile 
Deop ^edijan 
For dracan leje. 
Let iSa of breostum 
Da he jebol^en w»s 
Weder Geata leod 
Word utfaran. 
Stearc-heort styrmde, 
Stefii in becom 
HeaiSo torht hlynnan 
Under hame stan. 
Hete wees onhrered. 
Hord-weard oncniow 
Mannes reorde. 
Nses thflst mara fyrst 
Freode to friclan. 
Frod flsrest cwom ' 
Oruf ajlsecean 
Ut of stane. 
Hal hilde swat 
Hruse dynede. 
Beom under beorge 
Bord-rand onswaf 
WiiS 15am jryre jseste 
Geata dryhten. 

• • * • 
Sweoid «Br jebraed 
God ju^Jcyninj 
Gomele lafe. 
Ecjum unjlaw ' 
^jwafSrum waw nS^ 



Ingentibmjlammis ealefactus^ 
Neque poterat aliquis theiourum 
FlammA intactus [prope 

Ullo tempore 
Abyssum penetrare 
Propter dracoms incubationein. 
Sinebat tunc e pectore 
Quum iratus esset 
JEoUhGothorum rex 
Vocem erumpere, 
FortU animi s^tviebat. 
Vox intro missa est 
Summd claritate resonam 
Sub cano lapide. 
' ImnUdtia erat excitata. 
Thesauri custos agnovU 
Mortalis vocem. 
Neque fuit diu priusquam 
Avidi appeteret. 
Senex prim^m venit 
Hatitu infractus 
E lapide. 

Terra tremuit. 
Heros sub monte ' 
Clypeum obvertebai 
Contra torvum hostem 
Gothorum rex. 

• • • • 
Gladium priits citd extuUt 
Bonus dux 
Antiquitits relictum. 
Acie immitis 
Quibunisfuit 
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Bealo hyc^endra, 
Bro^ft fram oSrum. 
StiiSnaod ^^stod 
Wi% steapne rond 
Winiabaldor. 



Inpiriam molientibus, 
Terror conira alios, 
Fimnis arnmi stetU 
Sub alio clypeo 
Princeps Mlicosus, 



[p- 70, 1. 2.] 



Hond upabraed 
Geata dryhten, 
Gryre fahne floh 
(Inc ^elafe) 
Daet sio ec; jewac 
Brun on bane ; 
Bat unswi^Sor, 
Donne his iSiod-cynin; 
Deaife hsefde 
Bysipim ^ebeded. 
Da wses beorjes weard 
^fter heaiSu swen^e 
On breoum mode. 
Wearp wael fyre, 
Wide sprunjon 
Hilde leoman hreS. 
Sijora ne jealp 
Gold wine Geata. 
Gu^bil ^eswac 
Nacod ffit nilSe," 
Swa hit ne sceolde 
Iren feqgod. 
Ne wiBs iSet eSe silS 
Dast se m»ra 
Maja EcjSeowes 
'>\ Grundwon; iSone 



Manum extendebat 
Gothorum pnnceps, 
Horridum inimicum percussitf 
Meo auditu, 

lia ut acies obtunderetur 
Nigra contra ossa ; 
Telum itnpotenSf 
Ubi domnus gtu 
Opus haberet 
Necessitate camfuhus. 
Tuncfuit mantis castas 
Past ingentem impetum 
Feroci ammo. 
Extidit sefatalis ignis, 
Lati erupit 
Belli jubar savum. 
Victariam nonjactabat 
Rex munificus Gothorum. 
Telum bellicum defecit 
Nudum inpugnd, 
Tanquam minimi debuerat 
Ferrum olim strenuum* 
Neque erat Imgum ante- 
quam illustris 
Filius Ecgtheowi 
Regtonem illam 



BEOWULT. 
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Sceolde willan 
Wic eardian 
Elles hwerjen. 

# * • • 
Nflss "Sa lonj to 'Son 
B»t $a ajliecean 
Hy left j^emetton* 
Hyrte hyne hord-weard, 
HreSer ae^me weoll 
Niwan steihe. 
Nearo Srowode 
Fyre befoojen 
Se Se aer folce weold. 



Mutate vel/et, 
Vellet avidi 
Intra urbem versari 
Alio se recipere. 

• * * ' « 
Neque erat diu priu$quam 
Infausto omine 
Iterum concurretur. 
Refecerat se thesauri cfUtos^ 
Pectus astuabat 
Renovate ululatu. 
Angustias pasius est 
Igne correptui 
Qui olim populo imperabat. 



/ 



XXXVI. [p. 70, 1.26.] 



Geseah his mondryhten 
Under here^riman ^ 

Hat ISrowian. 
Gemunde 'Sa iSa are 
De he him ®r for^eaf, 
Wicstede welijne, 
Wsjmundinxa, 
Folo-rihta jehvrylc, 
Swa his fieder ahte. 
Ne oiihte 'Sa forhabban, 
Hond-rond jefenj, 
Geolwe lindey 
Gomel swyrd ^eteah 
Det wses mid eldum 
Ban mundeslaf 
Suna OhlSeres. ^ 
• # • # 



Fidebat [Wiglaf] dominum suum 

Sub casside 

Injuriam pati. 

Recordabatur tunc honoris 

Quern ei oUm largitusfuerat, 

Domicilia pulcra, 

Viarum arbitrium, 

Jus populare unumquodque, 

Tanquam pater (jus possiderat. 

Nonpotuit tunc se rqprimere, 

Clypeum arripuit, 

Flavam tiliafn. 

Antiquum ensem accingebatur 

Qui erat a senioribus 

Unkum presidium 

Filio Ohtheri. 

• * # # 
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Da waes forma siiS 
Geoojan cempan 
thdt he juiSe-res 
Mid his freo-dryhtne 
Fremman sceolde. 
Ne jemealt him 
Se mod sefa, 
Ne his me^enes laf 
Gewac let wi^e. 



Id erat primum tpi^^ 
Juvejii heroi 
Quo MU inqKtum 
Cum domino $uo 
Tentaret. 
Nan defecii ei 
Awmosum pectus, 
Neque vires 
DefuerutU in pugnd. 



[p. 71,1. 12.] 



'' Ic "Saet miel jeman 

Der we medu ^SejcHi, 

Donne we ^eheton 

Ussum hlaforde 

In biorsele, 

De U8 iSas bea^as jeafi 

Diet we him iSa juiSjetawa 

Gyldan woldan, 

G if him ISyslicu 

Dearf jelumpe, 

Helmas and heard sweord, 

De he usic on her^e jeceas^ 

To iSyssum siffete 

Sylfes willum.** 



" Ego illud tempos memini 
Q;uo nos hydromelefruebantur^ 
Turn poUicebamur 
Domino nostro 
In cerevisii auld^ 
Quoniam nobis amdUas dfiderai^ 
Qudd hoc ei bellico apparaiu 
Rependeremus, 
Siquando eum hujusmodi 
Neeessitas opprimeret, 
Galeis et duro ense, 
Quoniam nos in helium elegit , 
In hanc expeditionem 
Proprio arbitrio.** 



[p. 71,1.«0.] 

Wo% %a "Surh Sonne weUr»c, Perrupit tunc cadis nubenSf 

Wi; heafolan bser Bellicam galeam ttdit 

Frean on fiiltum. Principi in auxilium. 

Fea worda cwseS. Paucis locutus est. 

« Leofa Beowulf, '* Dilecte Beowulf e, 

T^Liest eall tela, Mecordare omnia riti, 
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Swa iSu on 2^<^% ^<9ore 
Geara jecwsede 
Daet %u ne ala^te 
Be "Se lifi^endum 
Dom jedreosan. 
Scealt nu dsBdum rof 
^^lin; anhydij 
Ealle nuBjene 
Feorh eatjian, 
Ic % full-aestu. 



Ut injuventute 
Olim spondebas 
Te nunquam tardaturum 
.Per vita curriculum 
UUionem exsequi. 
Debes nunc gestis praclare 
Princeps imperterrite 
Totis viribus 
Animam defendere. 
Ego iibi devotus (aduum ?). 



XXXV 11. [p. 72,1.8.] 



Da jen sylf cyninj 
Geweold ius jewitte. 
Wel-seaxe jebread 
Biter and beadu-scearp^ 
Det he on byrnan was;. 
Forwrat Wedra helm 
Wynn on middaoi 
Feondjefyldao 
Ferh ellen wnec. 



Tunc itetum ipse rex 
Potens animif actus est, 
Betticam seaxem extulit 
Acrem et in pug$UL acutam, 
Quam propter hricam gessit* 
Vrgebat JEolicorum princeps 
Serpentem in medio, 
Immicum ut conficeret 
Ammi virtutem exercebat. 



Ic &s leode heold 
Fiftij wintra. 
Nses se folc-cyninj 
Ymbe sittendra 
^nij iSara 
De mec ^uf-winum 
Cretan dorate, 
Ejesan %eon. « 
Ic on earSe bad 
Mael jesceafta* 'A 



[p. 72, 1. 26.] 

Ego hunc populum tenui 

Quinquaginta hiemes. 

Non erat populi rex 

E vicinis 

QtHsguam 

Qui me bellico impetu 

Salutare ausus sit, 

Metu afficere. 

Ego in terrd vixi 

Tempore prastituto* 
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Heold mio tela. 
Ne sohte searo nifas, 
Ne me swor fela* 
AiSaoo unribt. 
Ic tes ealles ms; 
Feorfa-beomini aeoc 
Gefean habban. 
ForBam me witan ne %eaif 
Waldend fira 
MorSor bealo ma^a, 
Bonne min sreaceS 
Idf of lice. 



Tcmii tneum rUi. 

Nee qtusavi Uies injuUas, 

Necjuravi utpe 

J ur amenta falsa* 

Ego propter hoc ommapostum 

Lethali vulnert ager 

Gatidium habere, 

Ideo mihi obficere neqttU 

Creator honUnum 

Homicidii ftoxanif 

Quum mea separatur 

Vita a corpore. 



XXXVIU. [p. 73, 1.12,] 



Da ic enude ^efraejn 
Sunu Wibatanes, 
iEfter wordpCwyVum, 
Wundum dryhUie 
Hyran bea'So siocum, 
Hrin^net beran 
Brojdne ^ beado sercean 
Under beoi^es hrof. 
Geseah %a sije hveSijy 
Da be bi sesae jeon;, 
MajoSejn modi; 
MaiS%um sijia 
Fealo jold jlitnian 
Grunde -g^ten^e, 
Wundur on wealle,* 
\^ And tor wyrmes den 



Turn confestim resdvi 
Filium fVikstani, 
Juxta mandatum, 
Vulnerato dornino 
Obtempor&sse graviter agroto, 
Aunulatam hricam ge$td$te 
Fornddabilem bdli vestem 
Intra ards tectum, 
Vidit tunc victoria compos^ 
Ubi ad stationem devemt, 
Commilito animosus 
Pretiosa signa 
Mulia auro micare 
Humijacentia, 
MirabUia ad murum, 
Et serpentis cubile 



* ^Brojdne/ I have construed this word as if derived from *brDja,' terror. 
It ittH^ possibly have some other signification^ of which I am not aware. 
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Ealdes uht-flo^n ; 
Orcas stondan, 
Fym-manna fatu^ 
Feormend lease. 
Hyrstum befarorene 
Dser w»» helm moni^ 
Eald and omij, « 
Earm-bea^a fela 
Searwum ^esealed. 
Sine ea«e mw^ ' 
Gold on prunde 
Gumcynnes ^ehwone 

Oferhyji&n* 
Hyde se iSe wylle. 

Swylce be sionnan ^eseah 
Scffi eall jyldenr 
Heah ofer horde 
Hond>¥mndra msBBt 
Gelooen leoSo craftum. 
Of ISam leoman stod 
Bet he iSone jrund-won; 
Onjeatan mihte^ 
Wnece pond-wlitan. 



Feterii aligeri; 

Vidit crateras stare, 

Priscorum haminum vasop 

Aniiquas reliquias. 

Omamentis privata 

Jbi erat galea mulia 

Fetus et rubig^nosa, 

ArmUhtfrequentes 

Arte elaborate. 

Thesaurus \s\efacik posset 

Divitias in terr& 

Generis cujuscunque 

Superare, 

Absctmiat qui velit. 

Preterea max vidit 

Signa passim inaurata 

AUi super thesaurum 

Manu exsculptamiraada maxima 

Affixa magieis artibus, 

Ab eis lumen jactabatur 

Ita ut omnem regionem 

Oculis usurpare liceret, 

Ultionem suam eoniemplari. 



/ 



[p. 74, 1. 4-] 



" Gomel, on pojoiSe 

Gold Boeawode f 
Ic ISara fnetwa 
Frean ealles iSanc 
Wuldur Cyninje 
Wordum secje 
Ecum Dryhtne, ?i^ 



** Senex hodie, olim juvenis cum- 

essem 
Aurum distribui; 
Ego proffer hosce tkesauros 
Moderatori omnium gratias 
Gloria Regi 
Ferbis reddo 
JEterno Domino, 
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Be ic her onstarie, 
Dies %e ic moste 
Minum leodum , 
JEr swylt daeje 
Swylc jestrynan. 
Nu ic on ma'Sma hord 
Minne bebohie 
Frode feorh leje- 
Fremma'S ^^aa 
Leoda iSearfe. 
Ne miBj ic her leq; wesan. 
Hate's heaSo mtere 
HlflBW jewyrcean 
Beorhtne aefter bele 
Mi brimes Doeao, 
Se seel to jemyndum 
Minum leodum 
Heahhlifian 
On Hronea nassse. 
Beet hit 8«li'8end 
Sy^'San hatan 
Biowulfes biorh^ 
Da "Se Brendnjas ^ 
Ofer floda ^enipu 
Feorran drifa'B/' 
Dyde him of healse 
Hrinj jyl^eone 
Dioden ^rysSydi;, 
Dejne 268ealde 
"^^ Geonpim ^arwi^an, 



Quat (thesauros <c.) kk oipido, 

Quddpoiui 

Populo meo 

Ante mortis diem 

,Talia adqnsci. 

Nunc ego in gaxophylacium 

SpQlia mea 

Prudens animi repooam. 

Expkbunt postea 

Papuli necemtatem. 

Non ego Kk diu mcrahor. 

Jubete ut ingeniem 

Tumulum adificeni 

Lticidum post rogum 

Ad maris promontorium. 

Is in monumentum 

Populo meo 

Jlti seeitolkt 

In Hronesfuesid. 

Ita ut eum namgatores 

Exinde nominabani 

Beowulfi tumulum, 

Ubi Brentingi 

Super Jiuctuum caliginem 

Longi impeUunt!* 

Detraxii collo 

Annulum aureum 

Monarcha phidens, 

Thano suo tradidit 

Juveni beUatori, 



> Inhabitants of Brandey ? ' Brondinjaland* b mentioned in the course 
of the poem, and * Brondinjes ' in the Song of the Traveller. See p. 1^* 
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Gold &hne helm 
Beah and byrnan^ 
Het bine brucan well. 
** Du eart endelaf 
Usses cynnes 
WflBj mundinja ; 
Ealle wyrd forsfeof 
Mine majas 
To metod-sceafte 
Eorlas on elne ; 

Ic bim lefter sceal/' 



Heht "Sa ^t bea& weorc 
To hajan biodan 
Up ofer ecjclif. 
Dflsr "Set eorl weorod 
Morten lonpie dae; 
Mod -gfomoT s»t 
Bord baebbende. 
' Beja on wenum 
Ende do^ores 
And eftcymes 
Leofes monnes. 
Lyt swijode 
Niwra spella %h 



Auro insignem gakam 
Armillam ac lorkam, 
Jumtfelidter utu 
'' Tu es fdiimus 
Nostri generis 
FlucHis poteniium ; 
Omnesfatum praripuit 
Meosa^natos 
Ad Creatarem 
Duces virtute insignes; 
Ego post eas cogor,** 



XL. [p. 75,1. 23.] 



Jussit tunc grave illud negotium 
In ^ domum dtferri 
Trans promontorii clivos. 
Ibi nobilis itte comitatus 
Toto die aniemeridiano 
Mastus animi sedebat 
Clypeis instructus. 
. - .in exspeciatUme 
Finis diei 
Et reditus 
Amati viri. 
Parum sOebat 
Nova nuntia 



' or urbem, literally, locum teptum. 

^ ' Beja.' I cannot sa^fy myself as to the meaning of this word. Thorke- 
lin connects it with the fonner line (which violates the metre and allitera- 
tion), and construes it brachio. Its usual meaning is a bow, a ring, or cir- 
clet^ (any thing bent). Can it be used metaphorically (as corona in Latin) for 
an assembly or crowd ? Lye gives ' Be^se/ from a Cambridge MS. of St. Mat- 
thew, invenit. This would also make sense of the passage. 

' k2 
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Ac he soiSIice 
Saa^de ofer eallie : 
*' Nu is wil^eofa 
Wedra leoda 
Dryhten Geata 
Dea'S^bedde fieest, 
WunaC w»l-reste 
Wynnes dsedum. 
Hym on ^ lijeS 
Ealdor jewinna 
Siez bennum seoc ; 
Sweorde ne meahte 
On '8am ajjlsecean 

Mm^e fin^a 
Wunde jewyrcean. 
WijlafsiteS 
Ofer Beowulfe, 
Byre Wijhstanes, 
Eorl ofer oBnim 
Unlifij^um." 



Is qui pramoniorium tenebat. 

At aperii 

Dixit coram omnibus : 

'' Nunc est mun^icus 

Molicegentis 

Rex Gothomm 

Lecto mortis qffixus, 

Jacet cade sopitus 

Serpentisfadnore. 

Simul cum eo jacet 

Antiquus hostis (Draco) 

Seaxi vulnere confectus ; 

Ensis turn poiuit 

In earn irfandum 

Ulhmodo 

Fulnus if^gere* 

Wiglqfus sedet 

Super Beowulfum, 

Filius Wihstani, 

Dux super alium 

Vit& privatum.** 



XLL [p. 76, 1. 19.] 



'' Me is ofost betost 

Beet we Seod-cymn; 
Der sceawian 
And "Sone ^ebrin^an 
Be us bea^as jeaf 
On sX fiere. 

• • • * 
;^ Ac 'Ser is ma'Sma hord, 



'' Mihi videtur celerrimum op- 
timum 

Ut nos populi regem 

Ibi intueanmr 

Et tunc deducamus 

Qui nobis amdllas dedit 

In obsequium juramenio cofifir- 
matum. 

* • « # 

Et ibi est thesaurus^ 
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Gold unrime 
Grimme * jecea . . • d 
And nu aet siiSestan 
Sylfes feore 
Bellas * • . • te. 
Da sceal brand fip6tan 
iEled ^Seccean. 
Nalles Eorl we^an 
MuCiSum to ^myndum^ 
Ne maejS scyne 
Habban on healse 
Hrin; weorSunje ; 
Ac sceal ^^omor mod 
Golde bereafod ; 
*Oft naltes aene 
Elland tredan. 
Nu se herewisa 
Hleahtor alejde 
Gamen and jleodream. 
^ ForSon sceall jarwesan 

Monij moreen 
Ceald mundum bewunden 
Hefen on handa. 
Nalles hearpan swej'^K 



Aurum ifmumerabile 
Tdri • • • • (Draconis) 
Et nunc mhjmt 
Fita 9IUR 

Armillas 

Nunc eixmjlamma devorabii 

Ignis invohei. 

Neque Dux arma 

Luct{u in memoriam, 

Neque virgoformosa 

Gestabii in collo 

Momle pretiost^m ; 

Sed erit nuesta amnd 

Aurum exuta ; 

Neque minus (ritu lugentis) 

Hospes incedei, 

Nuiw beUator princept 

Laiiiiam deposuit 

HilofUatem et gaudium. 

Ergo telum erit 

Mulio mane 

Frigidis manibus consirictum 

Elevatum in dextrA. 

Neque cithara vox 



* Perhaps *^eceaxfo&/ ottruncaii. 

• Perhaps * ^i^e,' dedU. 

^ I am by no means dear that I have given correctly even the general 
sense of this distich. Thorkelin's Sape tola extd 'oagabitur has, however, no 
intelligible reference to the context. 
^ These four lines are somewhat obscure, and I am by no means certain 
> that I have rendered, them correcdy. Can they re^ to the human or gladia- 
torial sacrifices ^hich are thought by some to have accompanied the funeral 
rites of the pagan Northmen? See Cluwrtt Germ, ilnt. lib. I.e. 53. EddaS^m. 
vol. 8. pag. 241 & 289. 
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Wi^end wecceao. 
Ac 86 wonoa brefin 
Fu8 ofer feBjum 
Fda reordian. 
Eame secjan 
Hu him stfete speow 
Denden he wif wulf - 
Wsdl leafode. 

• • « • 
Se i¥»8 fiftijes 
Fot jemearces 
Lon; on lejere. 



Militem excUdbiU 

Sed aier corvus 

Alacer super moribundoi 

Frequens obstrepet. 

Aqvild dket 

Ut in canvmo $ibi cesserit 

Ubi cum lupo 

Cadem depavitJ* 

« • • • 
Is (Draco) erat qui^qui^^a 
Pedum mensurd 
Longus in cubilim 



XLIIL [p. 78, 1.15.] 



Him iSa je^iredan 
Geata leode 
Ad on eorSan 
Unwaclicne, 
Helm behon^en, 
Hilde bordum, 
Beorhtum bymum, 
Swa he bena wass. 
Alejdon %a to middes 
Mseme iSeoden, 
HasleS hiofende 
Hlaford leo&ie. 
On^unnon %a on beorje 
^8Bl-fyra rosest 
Wijend weccan. 
W.ud wrec astah 
1^ Sweart ^ of swic "Sole. 



Illi (Beowulfo) tunc erexeruvU 
Gathica gens 
Tumulum in terrd 
Strenui, 

Galeam suspendebant, 
Bellicum clypeum, 
SpUndidam loricam, 
Utijusserat. 

Collocabant tunc in medio 
Magnum principem, 
Milites lugenies 
Dominum dikctum. 
Inceperunt tunc in tumuh 
Ignem rogi maximum 
Milites excitare. 
Lignijumus ascendit 
Ater 



' ' of swic Sole/ Of these words I can make nothiog intelligible ; nor can I cod- 
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• • * # 

Wind blond ^elsBj 
OS "SiBt he ^ banhus 
Gebrocen baafide 
Hat on brefSre* 
Hijum unrote 
Mod.ceare maendon 
Mondiybtnes cwielm« 
Swylce pomoi^yd 
.... at meowle 

* * • • 
Heofbn rece seal; 

Geweoifadon Sa 

Wedra leode« 

. . • seo on lide 

Se W858 bea and brad, 

EiSlidenSum 

Wide to syne. 

And been bredon 

On tyn dapinii 

Beadu rofis 

Been bronda 

Be wealle beworhton. 

# ♦ * • 
Swa be^omodon 
Geata leode 'k^ 



• * * # 
Fentus qnieseebat 
Donee osseam domum 
Disruperat 

Calor in pectare* 
Mente tristes 
Ammo solUdti lugebant 
Regis necem. 
Tanquam mmis 

mulier. * 

* « • # 
Altum adificium 

Exstruebant statim 
Moliia gens. 
. • . illud ad mare 
Erat altum ac latum, 
Navigantibus 
Lati videndum* 
Et ignem ampliabant 
Per decern dies, 
Jussu principis 
Ignem pyrte 
Ad murum erigebant, 
♦ # • « 
Ita lugebani 
Gothica gens 



strue to my own satisfaction the two lines which follow them in the original, — 
they are therefore omitted. A triflmg alteration would give ' Sweart of swio- 
tolcy* Niger e claro (igne scOy which would be sufficiently in the character of 
Saxon phraseology. But we are as yet too scantily acquainted with the lan- 
guagCy especially with its poetical forms, to venture unhesitatingly upon 
coDJectuial emendation. Were it allowable, I should be disposed to read in 
the next line ' brond * for * blond/ and to render it Ventuspyra tnatbuU. 
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Cwflrikm tet he wnre 
Worold cyninpies 
Maimum milduBty 
And mood rerust, 
Leodum iiiSost, 
i And leof jeorooBt. 
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Princ^ (interitum I) . 



Dicehant, quod erat 
E nmndi r^bui 
Hondmbus fniiiuimui, 
Ei numu forti$»inm$, 
PcpuhfacUlimui, 
Ei amori$ cupidisiinmsn 






i:^^-y<^,^ .3 ^-^ 
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COLLATION 

OF THE COPENHAGEN EDITION OF BEOWULF 

WITH 

THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT 



PBB8BBYKD IN TBB BBITIBH J1I78EVM. 



I 



F^ line. 






S I for Hw89t wegar 


read f Hwet we Gar-Dena. 


15 


weolcnum 


wolcnum. 


4 1 


Goban 


t Gomban. 


6 


Bonne 


Done. 


10 




• • ase* 


11 


Longe 


Lange. 


12 


WIB8 


t*B8. 


17 


eafEure 


eafera. 


19 


malSma 


. • • • nna. 


£1 


fi^flum 


feoh*giftum. 


22 


Vina 


*!'••• rme* 


5 4 


gestep 


t gescaep. 



' In this Collatioiiy some few readingSy in whieh Thorkelin bas corrected 
the oversights of tbe original scribe, are omitted. Some variations, so trifling 
as not in any way to afiect the sense (as Halfdene for Healfdene, Med for 
Mid, &C.), are unnoticed. Such readings as ^^pear more materially to affect 
the sense, are distinguished by the mark f . Any attempt to restore the metre, 
and to correct the version throughout, would have eiceeded tbe bounds, and 
involved much discussion foreign to the purpose of the present work. This 
must be left to the labours of the Saxon scholar. It is evident, however, that 
without a more correct text than that of Thorkelin, those labours must be 
hopeless. The wish of supplying that deficiency, may perhaps apologize for 
the occupying, by this Collation, so large a space of a work strictly dedicated 
to other purposes. 
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line, 
sybr waraSe 



read 



8 







10 



10 

9 

12 
13 
18 

19 
21 

8 
11 
15 
16 

19 
20 
23 
24 
25 
26 
1 

9 

12 

26 
2 

7 

10 
11 
26 

27 
1 
2 

19 
20 



} 



Nalcs 

DoDoe 

Dm 



Hea^heofod 
Geofioo — garsae; 
Fedor 

aft. 



faro%: 

b»d. 

Nalas. 

Don. 

Be. 

• • enne d. 

Heah — heafod. 
Geafon — gardecj. 
FaMler. 
eft. 



wocon 

Weorada 

&et Elan 

'Scyfinjas 

Here sped ^ywen 

worSmynd 



{ 



Gamul -^ jfxi feouw i* Gamo — Gu'Sreow. 

wocun. 
Weoitxla. 
f elan. 
Scylfio^as. 
t Here-sped ^y^eo. 
weorSmynd. 

y him his winCi^nagas. 

OS5 f . . . 2pweox. 

Sefrunon. 

Geoopim. 

his. 
t Sine. 

lenje. 
10 — wast-ni^e. 

we . . 
wang. 
bebujeS. 
hrcBij. 
Grendel. 
t Masre mearostapa. 



0««e 

2e{niDon 

Geon^om 

"Sis 

Sint 

laange 

— wslne 

De 

worh 

wong 

jebujeS 

hroeM; 

Gnendel 

Msre stapa 
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Page. line. 

10 25 for weardode read 

11 1 
2 

9 
11 

13 

17 

24 

le 12 



25 

13 1 



15 



16 



— jewrsBcte 
Drihten 
uncydras 
Eotnas 
gigantas 
Geweat 
gediicht 
neosian 
13 on uhtan 

15 rGraendles gud 

16 iCreft 

W»8 



langsum 




3 Fyrst acymb 



ea'Sfyn'Se 

SiiSra 

weard 



11 

13 

14 

5 

7 
14 
16 
18 



sele 



\Stol~ 



gif 



• Hedenra 
Godne hie huru 
H^can 
Da bid %am 



t weardode hwile. 

• . . jewrsBc 
t Ece Drihten. 
t Untydras. 

Eotenas. 

gi.. ...8. 

Gewat. 

gedriht. 

neosan. 



t onuhlan (conspictia). 
15 t Grendles gud-cr»ft (jnndia). 

longsum. 

fS ' first 

L3 Ac ymb. 

ea-Bfynde. 
Sidr^. 

wearB. 

20 t Ne ^JfiBr naenig witena 

Wenan {Sorfte 

Beorhtre bote 

To banum folmum 

^glaeca. 

selu. 

13 t gif-stol (gratis sedem). 

iJeod. 
HaeiSenra. 

G • • . • ie hum . . • e. 
Herian. 
t Wa bi« ««m (Fa illU). 



v/ 
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Page. 


line. 






16 


26 for secciaa 


Ttai seoean* 


17 


S 


sead 


sea's [fMquithat). 




7 


langsum 


iQiigsum. 




IS 


miV 


mid. 




14 


dariSa 


dasda. 




16 


strenge&t 


strengest. 


IB 


6 


Deah 


• • • h« 




7 


- — forne 






13 


mighte 


mihte. 




16 


wisa'Be 


wisade. 




27 


barm 


bearm. 


19 


7 


Fann heals 


t Famig-heab. 




8 


umb 


ymb. 




9 


QSeres 


OSres. 




14 


Brun clif 


Biim (F)-cUfu 




22 


seldon 


* s»ldoo. 


20 


12 


Wie jeridan 


t Wicjc ridan. 




19 


wereSe 


werde. 




25 


And wearde 


t^gweardcON.T.) 


21 


4 


Lid hebbende 


t Lind baebbeDde. 




21 


Las 


Leas. 


22 


4 


' scyld esta 


t Se yldesta. 


23 


4 


nreniSe 


aerende. 


24 


12 


scyliSwiga 


scyldwiga. 


25 


9 


Halgediged 


Hal gediged. 




12 


Seo modo 


t Seomode (maiieAol). 




13 


Si'SfaBdmed 


SidfieVined* 




15 


scioDum 


t Scionon. 




19 


Ferch 


Ferh. 



* I have added the letters (N.T.) to such errata as are notioed in 
Dr.Thorkelin*s list. That Ibt is, however, for the most part^ moie iooor* 
rect than even his text. ' 
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>age. 


line. 








25 


26 fw V8BS 


Ttad t waes. 




£6 


,9 


Gegnom 


Gegnum. 






14 


alwolda . 


alwalda. 




27 


4 


geatawum 


geatwum. 






20 


magas 


mecgas. 






22 


ferege ad 


ferigea'lS. 


, 


28 


5 


Ven 


Wen. 






6 
7 


r— — na 

LLtes wrec 7 Nalles r-^^ wnec. 






25 


8W0 


8wa« 




«9 


24 


f driht 

INu 


24 t drihtne. 






25 






31 


25 


tiam 


tHat 




32 


3 


Wbrdm ne 


t Woidinne. * 






13 


meowrum 


t in eowrum. 






21 


vdca 


t rica. 




34 


13 


ydiim 


ySum. 






14 


mihtes 


t nihtes. 






16 


iSrec 


1* wnec. 




35 


3 


Feorme 


+ Freo-wine. 


/ 




13 


genecceB 


t nenecceS. 






22 


^eaonde 


feonde. 




37 


7 


Geslog 


Gesloh. 






19 


fussum 


t fbrSum. 




38 


7 


. Eal«e 


t Ealde. 






20 


in«c 


mssj* 






^1 


ssBcadan 


t sceadan. 




39 


4 


trS 


tid. 






6 


dag 


daeg. 





* I have preserved this reading of the MS.^ though probably corrupt. The 
distich whidi contains it has, in its present state, no alliteration. It b pos- 
sible that two lines may have been omitted by the scribe. 
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Page. 


line. 








39 


13 for unto 


read 


nu to. 




15 


saegu 




aecgu. 




22 


eadon 




eodon. 




£3 


dealle 




t dealde. 


N. 


24 


behold 




beheold. ' 




26 


eolows^ 




ealowsBge* 


40 


2 


heledae 




hadeda. 


/ 


5 * 


maleode 




t ma«elode. (N. T.) 


/ 


21 


breccan 




brecan. 


41 


3 


mic 




inc. 




16 


night 




niht* 




24 


' Swsesne 




t Swaesne ^ (the Rumc ab- 




• 






breviation for eSel.) 


4« 


6 


Wyrs ange 


"Singia 


t Wyrsan gethingia. 




19 


Secdest 




Sasgdest. 


43 


8 


wit 




wi*. 




9 


Weorian 




Werian. 


44 


6 


teach 




teah. 


45 


23 


Niceras ni ] 


gene 


t Nicras nigene, {Monstra no- 
vem.) 


48 


10 


Gehynde 




f Gehyide. 




14 


Heleahtan 


• 


t Hleahtor. 




15 


Swysode 




Swynsode. 


49 


11 


hoe 




hio. 




25 


weal hreon 




t Wealh^Seow. 


50 


10 


Feorf 




+ Feond. 


53 


11 


anhefe 




t anhere. 




14 


nelle 




t hine. 




22 


heiSe 




ISehe. 


54 


4 


Da 




Swa. 



' There is evidently a word wanting here to fill up the metre, for which in 
the M^. there is a space of about three letters vacant^and the cypher.- 
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Page. 


line. 






54 


10 for rine ,read 


trine. 




24 


weofu. 


gewofu. 


55 


6 


LFeriiB. 






7 




56 


6 


"'Sees he 


S«8 Sehe 




25 


if 

folmuoi — ^i«2 lacuna t folmum • . . man. 






of two V€rses. 


, 




24 


Breed iSa bealo 


Onbraed bealo. 




25 


He 


Da he. 


59 


24 


Didre 


widre. 


60 


10 


wen 


ren. 




28 


ami's 


amid. 


61 


8 


geoeahte 


geneahhe. 




12 


fealle 


wealle. 




18 


beond 


19 heold. 




19 




to fieste. 


62 


7 


wolda 


wolde. 




16 


gehwones 


" gehw(Mie. 




22 


billanan 


t billa nan. 


63 


12 


selic homa 


t se lichoma. 




22 


dohd 


dohl.(N.T.) 




23 


Seo now 


Seonowe. 


63 


14 


LflB^es 


Lathes. 




26 


bolde 


blode. 


66 


2 


gespring 


geswing. 


67 


14 


cyBe 


cuSe. 




22 


So«e 


SoSe. 


68 


11 


wite la 


t fitela. 


69 


4 


wite la 


fitela^ 




15 


Sonne 


t dome. 


70 


4 


foriaten 


forlacen. 




23 


Scyldipga 


^ (eSel). Scyldinga 


71 


.17 


Med ostic gemet 


t Medo-stig gemst. 
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Page. 


line. 






71 


18 for Maeg 'Sah oae read McgVa hose. 


73 


7 


gebyrod 


gebyrdo. 




23 


DflB^um 


dsBdum. 


74 


6 


Eaflod 


Eafod. 




IS 


calmum 


daminum. 


75 


3 








20 


sprecce 


spmce. 


76 


6 


Him 


yhim. 


t 


12 


hatem 


hatcn.(N.T.> 


77 


3 




t 4 Ealles uDsund. 


78 


5 

1 








11 


facen 


• • • • 




26 


Feohkifte 


Feohgifte. (N. T ) 


79 


10 


Wisum 


Wirum. • • - 

• 




14 


scewSan 


8ceB. an. 


81 


6 


nerne 


nefhe« * 


82 


20 


Hoters 


Hooes. 


84 


7 


unwlitme 


unflitme. 


85 


19 


and 


on. 




£6 


Hlaw »lan 


'Hafelan. 


86 


9 


Nesian freondom 


Neosian freondum. 




15 


winnel 


finnd. 


89 


9 


eSrum 


oVniin. 




15 


trowode 


treowde. 


90 


5 


ne 


nu. 


92 


6 


Wealh 


Fealh. 


93 


26 


Wmd weard 


Wind-geard. 


94 


9 


hold 


hoL' 




28 


he 


hie. 


95 


22 


manne dryht 


mandryhtne. 


96 


16 


wis 


wif. 




21 


gewearS 


wearS. 


97 


7 


Waecccndre 


Wceccendne, 







BEOWULF. 1. 


Page, 


line. 






97 


16 /or A «e 


read Are. ' 




23 


Detha 


DeaU. 


.98 


15 


geSywen 


geSuren. 


99 


24 


— inwit unne 


in ^cun. ' 




25 


W»8 


Ne W8S8. 




26 


be 


bie. 


100. 


4 


^Segum 


«egn. 




5 


> Idfigendne 


; t Unlifigeodne. 




15 


dnoter abad 


snotera bad. 




16 


alwealda 


alfwealda (MS. perperdm). 




22 


scale '* 


stale. 


101 


15 


Haw elan Ibrodon - f Hafelan weredoo. 




24 


8e$c 


+ SBse. 


102 


18 


.Wt ' 


f anc. 


103 


10 


earni • . 


t earm. 




11 


^eris 


weres. 




16 


nemdod 


nemnod. 




21 


Dyrna 


Dyrara. 


104 


20 


Geflyme 


Geflymed. 




21 


Feor .;--% 


Feorb. 


105 


2 


lyst 


tlyft. 




3 


resta% 


t reota%. 




6 


EariS git ne con 


t EarSgitne const 




15 


Wundini goldi 


Wundun golde. 


106 


3 


gumean 


gumena. 


107 


11 


Sawel 


Sawol. 




21 


NitoD husa 


t Nicor-busa {monsitvrum ha* 
bitacula). 




22 


— fea ras um 


t feara sum (guatuor aUqiu)s). 


108 


8 


getbolinne 


getbolianne. 




10 


On tyS 


t OncyS (ignahis). 




13 


Heawelan 


t Hafelan. 




24 


Cun maD 


Cunnian (?) 
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Page. 


line. 






108 


26 for Incras tmA 


! f Niceras. 


109 


13 


stsel 


sfarael. 




18 


ofer 


eofer. 


110 


1 


Mearu 


Meam. 




17 


wra-Bum 


t wrasnum. 


111 


23 


SelfaD. 


Selran. 




24 


nedor ste 


t ne dorste, (nan aiidthat). 




27 


Driht scyre 


t Driht-scype, ( Ftrfu^em). 


112 


12 


No 


Nu. 


« 


14 


gespraecon 


geospraacon. 




19 


stole 


stsele. 


114 


12 


erm gestod 


ser ingescod. 




13 


Hal anlice 


Halan . . . lice. 


1 


27 


specie 


swecte. 


115 


16 


wyr cenne 


wyrgenne. (N.T.) 




23 


Gnedic 


Gnedig. 


116 


4 


gesceew 


gescaer. 


> 


5 


Faeger 


Fasges. 




26 


mearu 


meam. 


118 


22 


frea 


freea(?) 


120 


6 


Fyf cyne 


Fyftyne. 




17 


gestod 


gescod. 


121 


13 


adreoten 


abreoten. 


122 


3 


licost 


gelicost. 




4 


fortes 


forstes. 




6 


waras 


t rapas. 




15 


Hawelan 


. ^afelan. 


123 


2 


Acne 


Eacne. 




16 


— - hyne 


— hi hyne. 




18 


on brofan 






21 


drusode 


drusade. 


12^ 


1 


wrsB'Be 


t wraffSlic. 


126 


2 


Wingea 


Winigea. 









BKpWULF. . 1^ 


Page, 


. line. 






126 


20 for Sinna ssega 


read 'Sinra secga. 


127 


11 


heor 


heort. 




13 


MortSes 


MortSres. 




19 


stede nigge 


t ste . . deniga. 


128 


15 


Wreowen 


Wreo«en. 




22 


eald 


eald. ^ (ethel) » 


129 


1 


gewyldum 


geJJyIdum. 




28 


Eawedum 


Eafedum 


130 


25 


modge "Son. 


mod-ge8onc 


133 


4 


selfe 


selre. 




12 


Eailoiies 


Eafo^s. 




22 


Bea« 


Dea^. 


■ 


26 


&ic 


hig. 


134 


20 


' gestarede 


+ starige. 


135 


8 


MoiSan 


Niowan. 




14 


metes 


gemetes. 




22 


beweocene 


beweotene. 


137 


12 


secjan 


secan. 


139 


5 


guma 


guman. 


142 


1 


Aged 


Agen (?) 




10 


stod 


scod. 


143 


25 


Gecwaefde 


Getwflefde. 




26 


faniig 


famig. 


147 


13 


orra 


toffa. 


148 


4 


Sige 


Sigel. 




9 


oQgen "Seoes 


Ongen'Seoes, (Ongentheowi)^ 


149 


1 


I^^an 


. . B-Ban, (q. if SyS^Jan). 




6 


hid^ 


side. 




10 

• 


Hie 


H». 



* The Editor is indebted to Mr. Price for pointing out the value of this 
Rune here and elsewhere occurring. 
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Page. 
150 

153 
154 



line. 



19 for € Fyra hwylce rtad Fyra hwylce . . 



155 



157 
158 

159 

160 
l6l 



163 



164 
165 



20 \ 

19 , grim ...fa 

4 Dyre 

5 after Dene imtri 
17 for Mele 

19 . — «8Bt 

26 afier wigende 
28 for oro cene 



18 
26 

29 

11 

3 

22 
28 

29 

18 

4 

10 

20 

24 

6 

7 

8 

22 

13 

1 

20 

23 

24 

2^5 



} 



hwam 

Wa5l 

Feor 

leosade 

rechdice 

Mode 

hreo 

geBing 

ft&de 

On sylfes 

Ic 

scealde 

serest 

. . . 8y%%an 

&go 

Gebreost 

Wean 

sincmaISm "Sum 

hlaennum 

05 "Set ongan 

— — on Ilea 

Hord 



} 



lacuna nulla, 
grim sefa (?) 
Dyre iren. 

{Slogon weoldon 
Welstowe syS^San. 

Miela. 

^ %8Bt sei. 

lacuna nulla. 

brocene (P) 

bwan. 
t Sael. 

Feorh. 

losade. 

rehtlice. 

Niode (?) 

hreoh. 
tgeBring. 

fiege. (N.T.) 

On • . ne sylfes (myne?) 

Dic(?) 

sealde. (N.T.) 

oerend (?) 
t Hyre sySiSan. 

iSege. 

Breost. 
t Hean. 
t sinomaiS'Sum* 
t hlammum. 

QS^ . . on ongan 

on bea.l.i.(heaclifu?) 
Hon!— 
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Page. line. 

166 1 for Ther on innan giong rtad Thssr on innan giong 

2 2 Ni%a nat . . . ba^num. 

9 Ni'Sa nat 3 Horde bond . • . sine fa. 

4 ... bstbnum borde 1 

5 Hond . . . ^ 

6 Sinc^ fiedi 

10 ••..'$•.•% 

12 816 .... • —1- 816 . "B . . . 

16 W60ldum g6W6oldum. 

18 ..r6g6 \ ffere g6C6od (?) 

19 Sc6od J 

24 "Sea ... 

26 Weall Wea . . 86cg 8yn . . sig. 

167 2 BsBt^m Daet . . . Bam. 

4 sceapen « , sceapian (?) 

5 Defe. 

7 tSinc 8Bt (symle?) 

11 8«^^* \ . geardagum. 

12 Gum J , ^^ ^ 

24 Baer B»s. 

168 14 bi bit. 

22 Drsemna biwa Dream • . ab bwa« 

> 

/^ iEfter beor . in 

169 1 1 - -flEfter wigfruman \ Ne maeg byman bring 

V £fter vagfiruman. 

13 beals sines t bealf . . . n«s. 

14 Hear wan t Hearpan. 

170 2 steaBaseceB Sceapa 

Opene standum 
FeSe bymende 
Beorgas seceS. 
1 2 wihte wibte d . . . 
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Page. line. 
170 13 



171 



172 
174 

175 
176 



178 
179 

181 



182 



18S 



184 



185 



^^ 

7 

8 

22 

26 

2 

3 

6 

10 

20 

21 

24 

3 

24 

25 

4 

5 

6 

7 

5 

6 

4 
20 
21 
2 
6 
6 
7 



} 



} 



Hie lacuna incidit f * Tribu& litteris; quod supra 
qumXFversibus * notavimus. 
respondet absent!- 
bus. 

+ — — wiege. 
geniwad. 
Stond Stone. 

on ."f- .... on swefod. 

gifen. (N.T.) 
+ ■ bam. 



fsdged 
geniwat 



gifau 
him 
-« sebt 



'Bend 
. . . Geatwa 

holpie 



FeSe 



forht alden 
cwommaB 



selost. 

— . . . Bend. 

Geatwa. 

}20 ■ hokne . . 

Lacuna nulla* 
. . . fe8e (?) 
—— forh ealden. 



>g 



cwom 



©um — 
Sundr 

like 

No . . Don 
seBeliges 

■ bestred 
— ^ heaB cyn 

Fymble 

hodmannis 

Dser 



wigstede 



MaBBum — 

Sundur. 

-^— lice. 

NoiSon. 

e'Sebnges. 

■ be . . stied. 
t ■ HeaBcyn, (pom. pro- 

prium). 

Symble. 
t — hodman 

Nis *»r— ^ (noil est). 



wicstede. 



Weal linde 

hreosna 

Atolne 



t Weallende. 
— Hreofna, (Rafiiis f) 
Eato • . . 
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Page. line. 

186 8/or£«elearS 



187 
188 
189 

igo 



191 
192 

193 

194 
195 
196 



198 
199 



200 



201 



203 



12 
15 
21 
24 
12 

9 
1 

9 
23 
21 
7 
9 
6 

9 
3 
4 
2 
12 
2d 
9 



1} 



20 

18 

24 

26 

3 

8 

10 

2 

5 



to 



read Eard eSel. 
in. 



gecysan 



gecyran. 



WIS 

Utgereced 

— batres 

— scyre 
Stod on 
Deod 

■ fricean 
-— gescire styndan 

gewat , 

Bac 



len 



He 



iJis. 

UtgeseceS. 

— hattres. 

— scype. 
Stodan. 
Deop 

finclan. 

•— gescipe scyndan. 

— — gewac. 

Bat. 

— — lasn. 

Hwy— (?) 
t wiga. 

t onela. 

t Gewac. 

t geheton. 

The he. 
t Sceal urum f . 



— waga 

onlean 
Gewat 

geton 

The 

Urum sceal 

— ^— bord 

Wi«byrnerond t 8 Bord . . . rond byme. 

*— — heawolan sto^S — — heafolan stod. 
Breran 



t Biteran. 



— eorles 
and cendum 

Hea wolan 

Modor 

— — • bleace 



eorl. 

andcendu. 



t Heafolan. 
Nio«or(?) 



bleate 



Gund drogen f Gedrogen 



wses 



"Sa W8BS. 



i5e 
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Page, line 

204 17 

18 

23 

206 20 

207 4 
5 
8 

208 7 
12 
26 

209 12 
14 
18 

210 15 
16 
21 
26 



for 



211 12 
13 
14 

24 

212 20 

213 2 

214 14 
24 

215 10 

216 18 
26 

217 7 

218 10 



be areafod rtadf 
onofoalac f — 
fest — ■ 

— hddon 



ber^fod. 



^ forhogde 
weallande 
ODof ostic 
swylc 
geoe 

bremcingas 
lyrd 
— sceapte 



* on ofoste. 
-8e£k(?) 
-— UodoD. 
- for horde. 



t 

t 

— — weallende. 

t on ofoste. 

t -"— swylt 

— — gena. 

t BreoUngas. 

wyrd. 

— sceafte. 



Ginfteste 

— — sceawede 

Homena 

lyfde 

feoU 



Waeccende wearS 
Dryht malSma daelde* 
A«e 



— "Ba reSum 

— gebete 

— eow 
Londdrihtes 

— edwic 
Wi«er 

gehna^u 
sySSan 
— hreBlic 



— 35ealc 



t GingsBste. 

t scearode. 

Homera. 

t lyfte. 

gefeoll. 

11 fwasccende 

1 2 Weard onfunde 

13 Buon on beorae 

14 Biowulfes wearS 

15 Dryht maSma del 

16 Dea«e. 
t — dareSum. 
t — bq^te. 
t— *eored. 

t Londrihtes. (N,T.) 

t — edwit 

t Niwra. 

t — — gehniegdon. 

— asyBBan. 

t lireSixug{HretlisJUiu$y 

— galg. 
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Page. line. 

218 12 /or Freofor 

220 8 Swa 

27 Hares hyrste 



rtad 



221 24 
26 

27 

222 1 
11 
16 
24 
28 

223 7 
10 
20 
21 

224 7 

19 

22 

225 1 
20 

227 24 

229 12 

15 

16 

18 

19 
230. 3 

10 

231 16 

232 4 
20 
25 



Harres 



. • • 



Leana leodum 
locendra 
geflugon 
— hawo 



Folced 



ofost 
gecea 



£aUand 

reowdian 

hen's 
Weoni 

■ laS ... % 
Diore 

— — — mit 
• • • • 



Milium 



and 

felan 

geonge 
— tome 
Lefe 

gegredan 

— brondum 



Frofor. 
t Swat. (N.T.) 

t Versus aUunde iUatus {v.pag. 
2S,l,lUydeestinMS^. 

Hares. 

t Lacuna prorsus nulla. 

He.. 
f Leana .... leodum. 

. locenra. 
t geslogou. 

— hafb. 

Frean. 
t Folcred. 
t — • ofost betost. 

gecea • • . d(gecearfod 7). 



t Lacuna nulla. 

Elland. 

t reordian. ' 

+ ^— ■ he wis. 

Weorod. (N.T.) 

— laSne' . . 
t Diope. 

— — — mid . . ge. 

. ut . 
t Cyning minum. 
t Lacuna nulla. 

Is and. 
+ — welan. 

t genoge. 

corthre (?) 



Lasne. 



gegiredan. (N.T.) 
— - bordum. 
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Page. line. 

233 7 for BsBt rtai t Bal. 

11 Swongende Swogende. 
13 — brond — blond. 
20 1 — giomorgyd 20 ^omorgyd 

21 J under f • • • • at meowle • . • . under 

' 23 Secg Sei^. 

'84 neah 'I 

25 B»t bio byre 1 24 f Neabhes tet bio byre 

26 1 25 gas. 

27 gas J 

28 i wa . . . — — wael. 

234 1 ... YUa YUa. 

2 bafila _— b . . a . d. 

>6t.. seo onlide. 

7 J 

17 t IjOLCuna iterum nulla. 

18 Snotre F . . • Snotre. 

235 3^ I lifa« ■ lifa« . . 

4 t LacufM nulla. 

5 — - bi ■ bi . . . 

6 t Lacuna nulla. 

7 ■" blef bl»f. 

9 ^tbeling ^tbeling 

10 t Laama nulla. 

12 t Laama nulla, 

13 ... Lacuna tribus tantum li' 

teris res/xmdem. 

19 Lacuna nulla. 

. ^^ 8^°. \^\ gen..bi«. 

22 . . . . bi« J ^ 

236 2 -*— lac baman f i licbaman. 
6 — i.— ■ , . . re. 

9 i^— cyning ' cyningnes. 
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Page. line. 

236 lOybrMonne reoii Mannum. 
13 leof lof. " 



1 The Saxon scholar, especially if he refer to the original MS., will,- 1 fear, 
discover that the preset Collation needs in many places both additions and 
corrections. It will however, I trust, afford a text sufficiently &ithfiil for every 
essential purpose. Much must still be left to his own conjectural skill, parti- 
cularly in the interpretation of those expressions which, though printed and 
indeed frequently written as separate words, are in fact compounds (as * sige- 
hreSig,' P- 10; * on-uhtan,' * gud-crsft,' p. 12. &c.). This circumstance has 
frequently escaped the notice of Thorkeliiv It will be necessary also in many . 
cases, even before an attempt is made to translate a passage, that it should 
be restored to its real metrical arrangement This will require a proper at- 
tention to the alliteration, and an ear practised in the rhythm of Saxon verse. 
It is needless to point out the numberless instances in which Thorkelin has 
felled from inattention to the peculiarities of collocation, especially the Pa- 
rallelism, as I have ventured to term it, by which the poetical diction of our 
ancestors was distinguished. 



NOTES TO BEOWULF. 



Page 35. Warrior Danes. The country of our hero afibrdsad- 
didonal grounds for ascribing the poem, in its present dress^ to the 
Dano-Sazon period of our history ; perhaps to one of the bards 
who are known to have graced the court, and shared the patronage 
of the munificent Canute. In earlier times, theezploitsof a Danish 
chieftain would scarcely have been a popular subject* That the 
fiction however was, in its original form, of an antiquity conside- 
rably more remote, I am still disposed to believe ; for the following 
among other reasons : 1. The poet displays a very intimate know- 
ledge of the history of Jutland during its division into five prind- 
palides (Fif-el), that is, before the eighth century. 2. He refos 
to a northern superstition (see p. 55, and note) as old as the age of 
Tacitus. 3. If any wdght be allowed to the arguments advanced 
in favour of the antiquity of *' The Song of the Traveller,^* Hrotb- 
gar and Hrothwulf must have flourished before the middle of the 
fifth century; and without the intervention of poetical tradition 
(evidentiy the earliest species of northern history), it can hardly be 
supposed that their memory should have reached the era of Canute. 
It might be objected, that upon the hypothesis of Beowulf's having 
actually existed about the year 450, a very considerable length of 
time must have been required before his adventures would assume 
the fabulous character which they wear in the poem. That a pe- 
riod, however, far short of five or six centuries would be amply 
sufficient for this purpose, is proved by the analogy of numberless 
similar fictions ; those, for instance, concerning Regner Lodbrog, 
and our own Richard the First. 4. The language of the poem, in 
its present dress, is nearly identical with that of the Exeter Manu- 
script (expressly stated in Bishop Leofric's deed of pft to be En- 
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glisb). Yet its materials are evidently Danish. Can it be shown 
that the Danes and Anglo-Saxons of the tenth and eleventh century 
employed precisely the same dialect ? (yet see the Essay on the 
Danish Tongue annexed to Gunnlaug^s Saga). On these grounds 
I am inclined to attribute the original Beowulf to the eighth, if not 
the seventh century. After all, many may be rather disposed to 
regard the whole story as the mere creature of the Scald's imagi* 
nation, and to doubt whether there be any tenable grounds for 
ascribing to it an antiquity higher thfin that of the only, manuscript 
in which it is extant. It may here be mentioned, that after careful 
examination, I would refer that manuscript to the eleventh rather 
than, with Astle and Thorkelin, to the tenth century. 



P. S5. ScdUic literature. It has been often remarked, that tiie 
traditionai documents relating to the eariy history of Denmark are 
far less numerous than those which illustrate the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Sweden and Norway. The Ti^le of Beowulf evidently 
belongs to a class perfectly distinct from the mythical or mytbico- 
historical cyclus of the Eddie muse. (See Preface to the Snd voL 
of Semund's Edda.) 

Scefing. I have here ventured to deviate, perhaps rashly, from 
the version of Thorkelin. The original has ' Oft Scyld Scefinj,' 
which he renders S^epe Scyldus Scefides* A Scyld, however, or 
Skiold (see Saxo Grammaticus, p. 5), is so constantiy placed at 
the head of the Danish genealopes, that I hav^ considered the word 
' Scyld ' in this passage as equivalent to * Scylding,' and ' Scefibg,' 
as his descendant. 

Beoa>ulf. It should be noticed that this elder Beowulf appears 
to have no connection with the hero of the poem. 

Scylfings. Skelfr (says the prose Edda) was the name of a war 
king (Herkonungr). His posterity are called Scylfings, and live on 
the shores of the Baltic. (Thorkelin, in Xnd., who supposes them 
to be the Sueones of Tacitus.) 

P. 36. Heorot. See a description and plate of one of these an- 
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cient mead-balls in Gumdaug^s Saga, p. l64. Thorkelin conjee- 
tures it to have occupied the site of the present Hioring in the 
district of Aariborg. 

Of Mm who first oiUsprtad. Thorkelin has noticed the simila* 
rity which the song of lopaa in Virgil {JEn. i. 740,) ofl^ to that 
of the Danish bard, as a proof that the original author of Beowulf 
might have been a Pagan. The writer, however, or translator of 
the poem in its present form, was evidently a Christian, and pro- 
bably omitted or modified many traces of heathen superstition. 
The coincidence, however, is very remarkable ; unless we suppose 
the translator to have been acquainted with Roman literature, 
which is not very probable. 

P. 37. The Grendel. The explanation given of this name by 
Thorkelin seems forced. He apprehendfi that the Saxon translator 
mistook the original Loki (the evil spirit of the Edda, from Loki, 
ignis) for Loka, crates, and rendered it therefore by Grendel (crates, 
repagulum, A.S.| v. Lye, tn voce Grendl). If etymology were a safe 
ground, I should be rather disposed to regard the word as signifying 
originally ''tlie Captive or Prisoner," whence it might readily come 
to be used as a synonyme for the evil spirit, and transferred, as the 
term fiend and others, to all beings supposed to partake of his nature. 

Helruna. From ' helan,' celare (whence Hell,) and ' runa/ lit- 
tera, seems to afibrd the most plausible etymology of the cele* 
brated Alruns. See Keysler S71, See. and others. These powerful 
Runes are enumerated in the Brynhildar Quida {Edda, vol. 2. 

p. 195^7). 

lutes Ylfes and Orcneas. Eotenes, the Jotna of the Volu-spa, 
and the Ettins of our early romancers and ballad-writers (see Scott's 
Sir Tristrem 344, and Jamieson's Sc. D. tn voce ' EytUn'). I have 
translated Jutes and Geates, Goths, on the authority of Thorkdin. 
The Ylfes, our own Elves, are the Alfr of Eddie mythology — ^the 
remains also, in the opinion of the northern antiquaries (see Alfr in 
the Glossary to Edda, vol. 2), of some other aboriginal tribe. The 
Orcneas I do not recollect to have met with elsewhere under this 
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disreputable characta'* Can they be the early inhabitants of the 
Orioiey Islands i Grendef evidently belongs to the same class of 
semi-mythological personages as the Polyphemus^ and the Cacus* 

and the HirvoKafLrrrric (see Plutarch, in F. Thes.) of classical 
antiquity. In later ages, a Highlander, an American Indian, or 
even a runaway Negro« have assumed, in the eyes of their more 
civilized neighbours, the same aspect of terror and mystery. 

P. 39. Whence and what. Compare Hom. Odyss. F. 71. 

^Q (cTyoi, Tcy€C 676 ; iro0ev irXecO' vypa KeXevOa ; 
H ri Kara irp^^cy, i? fia^cSiaic aXaXfioBe 

la re Aiii^fipeti weip aAa , rot y aAowvrai 
"tvj^ac trapOefievoif kokov aXXoSairoi<rc i^epovrcQ. 

Soonest were best. Compare Odyss. 9. 548. 

TciT vvv /b»|Se m KCvOe vofifiam KepiaXemaiv, 
OyTTi jcl a eipf^/juu' i^aaBai Se tre KaXXiov eviv. 
Elir' ovofA o,TTi (re KeWi KoXeiiv firinip re irarrip tc, 
''AXXoc ff oi Kara otv icac oc wepivaieraovtii. 

Eiire Se /loi yatav re reifv Biifiov re iroXiv re* 

P. 41. Of the well hewn stone. Thus Homer characterizes 

Athens as eupvayviuy and describes the Ayopti of the Phssacians 
asbebg 

Pvrocac Xaeerai Korn^pvyketKr apapvia. Od* Z$. S67. 

P. 42. Vendelic race. This tribe occupied^ in the reign of Charle- 
magne, the northern extremity of Jutland (see D'AnviDe's Map). 

P. 43. Homeric heroes. Compare Odyss. I. 19- 

ET/i 'OSvcevc Aae/OTiaSiiC} oc vaoi SoXoco'ci' 
AiSpincoioi /ieX(i>, icai /liev jcXeoc ovpavov ucei. 

P. 44. Unsorrowing. It is said by Pomp. Mela, that the Gets 
rejoiced rather than mourned at the death of their friends (see 
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Keysler, 132). I have met With the expression of a similar fiaeling 
in some odier Northern remuns, but have lost the refierence. It 
would be indeed a natural result of the bdief that all who fdl in 
batde were immediatel; recaved into Valhalla. 

44. By Welamts art. Compare Odyu. H. 93. Of the tra(fi- 
tions.conceming Weland more will be said in a succeeding ar- 
ticle. 

P. 44. Ihmftrth. This mode of trying the courage and talent 
of a stranger seems to have been not uncommon in the ruder ages. 
The behaviour of the soq of Alcinous to Ulysses {Odyu. 6. \5Qf) 
is much in the same character. Thorkelin (Ind. v. ' Contentiones') 
refers to Chifmlau^s Saga, p. 7 1> and the note attached. Though 
Hunferth's own courage is stated to be problematical, he does not 
appear to have been regarded in the same contemptible light with 
the Homeric Thersites. Beowulf himself, as we shall see here- 
after, presents him with a sword. Thus Sinfiroth (see Handings- 
bana. Edda, vol. £. p. 73|) is prmsed for a like talent. 

£r svara kunni 1$ responsa caUebat 

Or vi% auVlinga Ei cum nobitibua 

OrSom scipta. Ferborum aUercationem. 

His^^Hitg with Gudmund is a curious and much coarser speci- 
men in its kind than that of Hunferth. 

[Additional Note by the Editor. 

P. 49* The subject of his Sotig is little more than barefy indi- 
cated. A Danish critic, Mr. Grundtvig, has with much sagacity 
pointed out, in the song tlius briefly recited, an allusion to the 
achievements of one of the principal heroes of the cycle of romance 
common to the Edda and Folsunga Saga of the Northland the Ni^ 
belungen of early German poetry. The story here recorded really 
relates to Siground Waslsing — the father of the Edduc Sigurdr 
Volsungr — ^to whom, according to that version of the story, the 
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slaughter- of the dragon ascribed by the Saxon poet to the parent 
is transferred. The corrupt text of ThorkeUn, who reads (p. 68) 

Sset he framsige 
Mundesecgan, 

instead of ^ 

Bsdt he firam l^igemunde 
Secgan hyrde— 

at first concealed this allusion, and rendered the whole passage un- 
intelligible. I refer to the equally amusing and learned Preface to 
the new edition of Warton's History of English Poetry, p. 94, for 
some further and interesting observations on this passage* 

P. 50. Frisians, a Finnish tribe. Thus in The Song of the 
Traveller we have ' Finfolc Fresna cynne/ (p. IS. 1, 2.) It should 
however be stated, that the obscurity which pervades the whole of 
this episode is considerable ; and that Thorkelin (perhaps with jus- 
tice) considers the term ' Fm ' as the proper, and not the generic 
name of the Frisian leader. 

[Addendum by the Editor. Thorkelin is undoubtedly right in 
considering Fm as a proper name. The passage cited fix>m The 
Song of the Traveller ought to be read * Fm Folcwalding, Fresna 
cynne.' 'Fm, the son of Folcwald (who also is mentioned in 
Beowulf as * Folcwalda'), ruled over the Frisian race.* The in- 
genious scholar who has conducted the new edition of Warton*s 
History of English, Poetry has satisbctorily proved the subject of 
this episode to be identical with that of the fragment on the batde 
of Finsburh (published in the Appendix to the present work). 
He remarks that in Beowulf the actors are Fm, Hrmf, Hengest, 
Guthlaf and Oslaf. In the firagment the same names occur, with 
the substitution of Ordlaf for Oslaf; the scene in either piece is 
Finneaham or Fmnesburh, the residence of the before-mentioned 
Fin^— who, as we have seen, is also mentioned in The Song of the 

M . 
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Traveller. He coasiders it probable that in these lines we have «q 
allusion to the founder of the kingdom of Kent, and not to a purdj 
fabulous personage of the same name ; and he inquires whether 
Fin may have been a Celt, and whether the Gaelic antiquaries 
can connect him with any Erse sovereign bearing this name. But 
1 must confess myself far from satisfied of an identity which seems 
to have nothing beyond a mere appellative^ so likely from its deri- 
vation to have been commoni to support it; nor can I concur in 
the challenge thrown out to Gaelic antiquaries, who assuredly can 
connect together many more persons and things than were ever so 
united in sober history.] 

P. 51. Hrothgar with Hrothulf. See The Song of the Travel- 
ler, p. 14. 1. 89. 

P. 52. The most splendid collar. This is described as ' Bro- 
singa mene ' (q. d. a blazing or bright collar), the Eddie name for 
the necklace of Freya. If 1 understand the passage, the ornament 
in question is sud to have belonged formerly to Hermanric — to have 
been given afterwards by Beowulf to Higelac, and worn by him for 
the last time when he fell in battle with the Frisians. It is described 
as set with precious stones (Eorclan-stanas). 

P. 52. Evil-minded woman. The original expression is stronger 
and more remarkable, 'ga/fo2B?5-»iitwrferf' (jalja-mod). 

P. 55. Monsters of the Flood. Orig. 'Niceras* — the Neckar and 
Nicker of later fabulists. (See Keysler, 26 1, and Jamieson's Did. 
art. Nicneven.) Thorkelin regards them as sea-horses or nags. 

55. The savage boards rude semblance. Thus at p. 85, ed. ThoA. 
in describing the army of the Scylding, the poet tells us 

WsBs 8B« jesyne Eratfacilis visu 

Swat-fah syrce. Sanguine madens lorica, 

S win eal jylden Aper auro obductus 

Eofer iren heard. Super ferrum (galeam) durum. 

This appears to have been among the earliest superstition* of the 
Gothio tribes. " Matrem Defsm venerantur ; insigne superstitio- 
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nisformas Aprarum gestant ,\ Id pro artnis omnique tutela securum 
Dea aJtorem etiam inter hostes prastat.'' Tacit. M. G.de JEstiis. 
(See Keysler^ 158*9, and the Glossary to Edda, vol. 1, under Hildi- 
svini.) In the Saga of Hrolfe Kraka, the traitor Adils has an en- 
chanted boar for bis defence^ and an amulet in the form of a ring 
named Soya-Gris (Sweden's Boar). 

• 

[Here the copy transcribed by the late Author for the press ter- 
minated : but there were also extant some scattered references indi- 
cating, the subjects which he had further intended to illustrate. 
These have been thrown together by the Editor into the following 
additional notes^ 

P. 5G. His good sword Hrunting. We may compare with this 
description that preserved by Snorro of the sword presented to the 
young Haco by king Athelstan {Harald Harfagers Saga, c. 43). 
It had a handle of gold, and an edge so keenly tempered that it 
could cleave a millstone with ease ; whence it was named ' Quern 
biter.* 

P. 57. A wondrous brand. The well-known Tyrfing, reclaimed 
by the adventurous Hervor from her father's sepulchre, was a 
weapon resembling this in its history and properties. See Her- 
varar Saga. 

P. 62. Gold'cnwreathed prow. One of the most remarkable ves- 
sels of Northern romance was that bestowed by the enchantress 
Brana (whose story resembles that of Medea) on Halfdan. (See 
Halfdans Saga, c. 12, in Nordiska Kiafnpa Dater.) " Then/' said 
Brana, " that ship will I give thee, Halfdan. I have spent the 
winter in its construction— 4t shall convey thee with a favourable 
breeze wherever thou wouldest sail — ^it is a dragon-shaped bark, 
and shall be called Skranti." 

P. 65. The fire^rake came. This race of reptiles, formed 
doubtless by a poetical exaggeration of the real attributes of tb^ 

M2 
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lai^r serpents inhabiting southern Ayia (the cradle at once of the 
original colonists of Europe and of the original materials of those 
fictions which subsequent ages have but re-produced under varied 
combinations), has ever constituted a pronunent feature in romantic 
narrative. The names b; which it is described in the present poem 
are ' Wyrm ' and ' Draca/ with the compounds * Fir-draca ' (the 
fire-drake)| ' Eorth*draca ' (the earth-drake), * Eorth-scrafa ' (the 
digger of the earth) ; and the epithets derived from its imputed 
habits, * hordes weard * (the guardian of the treasure), and ' beorges 
weard' (the guardian of the mountain). Ntimes evidentiy derived 
from the same roots are found in all die Teutonic dialects, and in- 
deed in most of that larger group of cognate languages which has 
been denominated Indo-European. Thus we have the Icelandic 
'Ormr'and 'Dreka/ the German *Wurm' and 'Drach,* the 
Latin 'Vermis' and 'Draco/ the Greek ' Spajcdii^/ the Celtic 
' Draig'— andthe Persian ' Kirim.' Nor were the names alone of 
these monsters identical. The fictions of classical and Gothic an- 
tiquity agree equally in their general attributes, and particularly in 
that (more remarkable, perhaps, because underived firom any na- 
tural reference to their actually existing prototypes) which assigns 
to them the custody of hidden treasures. This is obvious in the 
dragon-guardians of the golden fleece, and of the fruit of the Hes- 
peridsB. Indeed, the idea was proverbially familiar; thus Martial 
(lib. 12. Ep. 45.) reproaches a miser in the following terms, 

Incubasque gaaue 
Vt fnagnus draco quern canuni poetit 
Ctistodem Scythkifuisse lucu 

And Phsedrus puts a similar application (lib. 4. Fab. 19.) into the 
mouth of the fox, who, in digging its earth, 

Pervenit ad dracoms speluncam ultimam, 
Custodiebat qui thesauros abditos. 

The gri£R>ns watching the gold ravished from them by die Ariinaspi 
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tft a tale of the same class. In the romantic fictions of Perna com- 
bats between heroes and dragons often occur. In the wars of that 
naton with the Roman empire we read of the ' Persici dracones ' 
among its military standards : hence in the lower ages of the 
eoipire they were adopted by the Romans themselves, and thus 
probably introduced among the Britons, whose Pendragon is said 
to have derived his title from thdr use. 

Belzoni found a similar tradition, of a serpent watching over an 
hoBided treasure, prevalent near the cataracts of the Nile at As- 
souan. 

But it is in the school of Northern fiction that these traits are 
most prominendy developed, and in this quarter Saxo Grammati- 
cas (lib. ^) has especially localized it. 

Ifuula nonlongt est premoUibus ediia clivU 
CoUibuM ara tegen$ et opiffut conscia prad^e ; 
Hie tenet eximiumj montis possessor, acervum 
ImpUcUus gyris Serpens, crebrisque refiexus 
Orbibus et. Cauda sinuosa volumina ducens, 
Multiplicesque agitans tpiras virusque profundens. 

The story of the slaughter of one of these animals (or rather of 
Fsfkier transformed into that shape) by Sigmund the Waelsing, has 
been already mentioned as the subject of the song introduced by 
the Scop in Canto XIV. of this poem. This adventure, as trans- 
ferred to his descendant Sigurdr Volsungr, constitutes the fbunda- 
Uon of the principal cydus of romantic story contuned in the Edda. 
Id the Sigurdar Quida will be found a description of the con- 
flict of the hero and the monster — of his den and of its treasures, — 
among which were the helm of terror (JEgishialmr) — resembling 
in the panic it struck into adversaries, no less than in name, the 
classical SBgis, — a golden cuirass, and the sword Hretta. 

There is a considerable similarity, in the dose of the career of 
Beowulf by the agency of one of these monsters, to the death of the 
Emperor Otnit, as recorded in the German Heldenbuch, who in 
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like maimer, after a long course of heroical achievementay was in- 
duoed, by the dreadful ravages committed upon his subjects by a 
brood of dragons, to reassume his arms (notwithstanding the earnest 
remonstrances of his friends) in a war of extermination against 
them. He succeeded in his object, but sacrificed his own hfe to 
its accomplishment. 

P. 74. The mariners 

That drive afar to sea, oft as they pass 
Still point to Beowulf's tomb. 

Compare liiad H. 86. 

2tfifjLa re oi ^ewrwfrtv ewi irAarei i!.AAi|<nroi^y« 
Koi irore rtc eiirpcrc koi oypiyovwv avOpwvwv, 
Ni|i noXvKXrflSt wXewv eirc otin>ira iroi^oi^' 
AvSpoc fi€v ToSe ^iifui iraXai KarareOviiwro^. 

And Odyssey Q. 80. 

Meyav jcai a^vfiova rvfipov 
\eifafiev Apyeiwv lepoc cparoc Alyjitirawv 
Ajcrp iiri irpov^owry iirt irXarei *EXXi|<nroyr^f, 
''Qc K€v mXei^ai^c €jc vovTO<f>iv avipaaiv €ii|. 

1P. 78. Having dispatched some of the party to obtain fromfitf 
the wood necessary for the funeral pile. Thus Homer liiad 

*. 1 10. 

a rap Kpeiwv Ayapepvfi^v 

UvpriaQ r wrpvve jcac avepaCy a^efiev vAi|v, 

TlavroOep — JC.r.X. 

The whole subsequent narrative of the obsequies of Beowulf^ 
and espedally the description of the construction of his tumulus, 
will remind the classical reader of the nmilar rites as paid to Pa<- 
troclus, i7. ^ ; to Hector, //. Q ; and to Achilles, Odyssey Q. 
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Indeed, in no part of their customs is that family resemblance 
which pervades almost all the European tribes^ and connects them 
with those of India, more decidedly marked than in those which 
relate to the last honours paid by surviving piety to the dead. The 
SniXac of Greece, and the monumental stones of Scandinavia (see 
Keysler),— -alike illustrate the conspicuous tower reared over the 
remains of the hero of the present poem : and we find the practice 
of committing arms and treasures to the same tomb with their 
transitory possessor (here instanced in the burial of a portion of the 
dragon's hoard) equally prevalent in Hellas (see the account of 
Periander the Corinthian, Herodpt. Terpsichore 9^), in Scythia 
(Herodot. Melpomene 71)', in Gaul (Csesar J3.G. 6. 19)i and 
m most of the ancient European tribes. (See also for many similar 
examples in the North, the History of Snorro Sturleson.) Indeed, 
the community of feeling on this point extended so far, that we 
find the sacrifice of widows on the funeral piles of their husbands 
recommended in Scandinavia no less than in India. Thus in the 
Eddaic narratives of the Volsungr heroes, Brynhillda is recorded 
as so devoting herself to the manes of Sigurdr. Bartholinus 1. 2. 
c. 10 & 13, may be consulted on these subjects. 

The practice of burning the dead appears to have continued 
among the Gothic tribes until their conversion to Christianity* It 
it expressly forbidden to the continental Saxons by an ordinance of 
Charlemagne yet extant. 
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W HILE the preceding pages were pas^ng through the press, the 
hand of death imposed an abrupt termination at once on these ii« 
terarj relaxaUons^ of an active leisure, and on those pursuits of 
higher moment and graver character which occupied, as they de* 
fflanded, the more serious attention of the Author. Had the design 
of the present work been completed, according to his original inten* 
tioQ, a valuable manual of the poetry of the mother dialect of the 
Eoglish language would have been added to the stock of our litera* 
ture, and a greater degree of attention than it has yet excited might 
have beea called forth towards a subject claiming, at least, no mean 
degree of philological interest, and recommended to the student of 
this country by those associations which bind nations, no less than 
individuals, to their ancestry. For the execution of the remaining 
portions of these ** Illustrations," the materials collected were large 
u}d original, consisting more especially of transcripts from the MS. 
i^olume of Saxon Poems bequeathed by Bishop Leofric to his ca- 
ifaedral church of Exeter ; but these were for the most part unac« 
:ompanied by translation or comment, and fonned in their actual 
tate only the rough MSS., from whence characteristic specimens 
vould have been by a subsequent examination selected. Had the 
ndividual, upon whom the melancholy but yet gratifying task of 
diting these remains has devolved, been more highly qualified than 
e could feel himself to be for such a task, he would yet have de- 
lined an undertaking which must have issued in the compilation 
f a new work of his own, and deprived, in some measure^ the pre- 
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sent volume of its most appropriate character, as a simple memoiial 
of its accomplished author. He has therefore considered himsdf 
as precluded from any attempt to complete the whole deugn, and 
restricted to the object of arranging such of its scattered firagmeots 
as were extant, in a state suffidently prepared for immediate pub- 
lication. Of these many have already been printed in the volumes 
of the Archaologia as communications to the Antiquarian Sodetr. 
But it seemed desirable to collect these separate papers together, 
and thus to present a connected view of the contributions made to 
this single branch of hterature by a departed scholar, remarkable 
for the extent and variety of attainments, which at the very period 
when they might have promised to be most productive, were sud- 
denly arrested in their course ; and yet more happily remarkable 
for the. due subordination of them all to objects and pursuits wUch 
alone could not be thus interrupted. 

In arranging these fragments it is the desire of the Editor to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, the composition of the Author without 
alteration or addition. They will, however, be disposed under the 
heads which they would have naturally occupied in the develop- 
ment of the original design ; and such brief introductory notices 
will be pr^xed,as may show the relative bearing of each^ and ti* 
hibit a general outline of that design, accompanied by spedmeos 
of the several parts. In this form, the utility of the woik, as a 
guide to the study of Saxon poetry, ^11, in a considerable degree, 
remain ; although the higher interest, which the taste of the author, 
could it have been exerted in the full illustration of the subjectt 
thus nakedly indicated, was so well calculated to impart to them, 
is indeed irremediably lost. 
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A FRAGMENT. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTICE BY THE EDITOR. 

This fragment claims the next place to Beowulf, not only as 
having constituted a portion of a similar historical romance, but 
because the very action to which it relates forms the subject of one 
of the songs introduced by the minstrel of Hrothgar in that poem. 
(See the end of the l6th and beginning of the 17 th Canto, and the 
Notes.) The history to which it refers appears to be (so far as it 
can be collected from these sources, which are not without 
considerable obscurity) that of a war between the Danish Scyld* 
ings then subject to Healfdane, and led by his thane Hengest, 
and the Frisian Eotens or Jutes, whose king Fin the son of Folc- 
wald is besieged in his royal city, called from himself Finsham or 
FiDsburfa. 

In the poem of Beowulf the minstrel commences his song on this 
subject by describing the grief of Hildeburh, who seems to have 
been the queen of Fm, and whose son Hosf had been slain in a 
battle issuing in the defeat of her husband, and followed by an 
inglorious treaty, in which he was obliged to surrender half his 
dominions, and pay ample tribute. The queen obtains leave to 
celebrate the obsequies of her son ; and according to the custom of 
the age commits his body to the flames. It should further appear 
that the terms of this treaty were violated by Fm ; for we find that 
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after the interval of a winter, when the sea was again fit for navi- 
gation, Hengest undertook a second expedition against the city of 
Fin, who fell in its defence, his queen being led captive to Den- 
mark in the victor's train. 

The present Fragment appears to relate to the event of this se- 
cond expedition, and describes the final attack of Rnsburh, after a 
defence protracted through five days. 

It was discovered by the celebrated Hickes, on a single leaf 
bound up with a MS. volume of Homilies preserved in the Archie- 
piscopal Library of Lambeth, whence he transcribed and pub- 
lished it in the first volume of his The$. lAng. Septentr. p. 19^ 
without a translation. 

It was republished in the present form, with a literal Latin and 
metrical English version, as a communication from the author of 
these Illustrations to the Bihliographia Britanmca. 

At that time, however, the author had enjoyed no opportunity 
of consulting the parallel narrative recorded in the poem of Beo* 
wulf ; and the imperfection and consequent obscurity of the frag, 
ment itself, in its uniUustrated state, led him erroneously to con- 
sider Hengest as a Saxon chieftidn, and the wounded leader men- 
tioned in the concluding lines as having been the general of die 
invaders; whereas it seems almost certain that Fin himadf, the 
king of the besieged city, must be the party meant. The editor 
has therefore been induced to make the few substitutions pointed 
out in the notes ; and in one or two other lines has altered ** our 
chief*' to " the chief,** with the same view. 

If the editor is not deceived, the fragment .in the Exeter MS. 
describing a ruined city once the abode of the Eotens, entirely de- 
solated by war and fire, probably relates to the same destruction 
of Finsburh. This fragment is included among the spedmens ex- 
tracted from the MS. in question in a subsequent article of this 
Appendix. 

In the present fragment (according to the translator's conception 
of its meaning) the commander of the besieging army is represented 
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IS addressing and receiving an answer from the leader stationed 
•t the principal gate of the fortification, in a manner which may 
Uody remind the reader of some of tiie dialogues which Homer has 
occasionally put into the mouths of his contending heroes. 



• • • • 

• - - nas byma% 
Nsfre hleoSrode 

Da hearo ^eon; cyninj. 
^ Ne f 18 ne daja-S eastun, 

* Ne berdraca ne fleojeS, 
Ne her 'iSisse healle, 
Honias ne byma^. 

Ac her forSberaiS, 
Fujdas sin^aiS, 
GjUeS pvjhama, 
GuiS^wudu hlynneV, 
Scyki acdte ♦oncwyS. 
Nu scyneS Ves mona 
Wiik>l under wolcnum. 
Nu aiisalS wea-dsda. 



• # • • 
- - - accendit 
Nunquam clanumt 
ExercUusjuvenis rex. 
Neque elucescit (dies) ab orienttf 
Nee belli draco volat, 
"Nee exercitus aula, 
Pirmacula accendit. 
Sed exercitus egreditur, 
Voluere$ cantant, 
Strepit cicada. 
Belli trabs resonat, 
Clypeo aupis alUditur. 
"Nunc fidget luna 
Erram sub nubibus. 
Nunc sui^nt dohris acta; 



' The eiact meaning of the whole of this first clause is somewhat obscure. 
Its general purport, howeYer, appears to be either that no warlike demonstra- 
tioQs were made during the daytime, or that the army, while prepajring for 
aod marching to its nocturnal attack (the sun not having yet appeared m the 
^t), proceeded at first silently and without violence. 

' The metaphor, by which the arrow is described in this line, may remind 
^e cbsstcal reader of a similar expression in the splendid passage which 
'^tthylus has pot into the mouth of Apollo in his JBtanenicfef : L 176. 

' In thb and in all other places where the article does not appear to be 
poperly dbMNifrratffse, I have omitted to translate it 

* Tliis word I apprehend to be compounded of 'on,' n^per, and ' cwedan^' 
^vw, tpMre. It will then mean JOKnii iipoii. 
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Se iSiaiie fblcas ni% 
Fremman willa%. 
Ac onwacm jeaS nu 
Wijend mine. 
Habba% eowre landa, 
Hie ^ealS on ellen, 
Winda% on orde, 
WesaiS on mode. 
Da arras meni; 
Goldhladen "Se^n ; 
Gyrde hine his swurde. 
Da to dura eodon 
Drihtlice cempan 
Sijefer* and Eaha, 
Hyra sword jetu^on^ 
And et oVrum durum 
OrdlafandGu«laf, 
And Henjest sylfe 
H wearf him on laste. 
Da jyt Garulf 
GuiSere styrode, 
DsBt he swa freolic feorh 
Forman siiSe 
To tere healle durum. 
Hyrsta ne bteran. 
^ Nu hyt nifa heard 
Any man wolde. 
Ac he fne^n ofer eal 
Undeamin^a 



QiME hMtfuspapuU immkiiia 

Perfieere debet* 

Sed expergiKitur nunc 

BelUUor meut. 

Uabet vesiram terram. 

Alii graditur m virfule, 

VeruLtur in principaiUt 

Sapiens est in consUio. 

Tune surgebai plwimus 

Auro omatus ductor ; 

Auinxit sibi gladium. 

Tunc ad fores ibant 

Nobiles bellatares 

Sigeferth et Eaha, 

Sibi gladium accinxenaU, 

Et ad alias partus 

Ordlafet Guthlaf, 

Et Hengist ipu 

Ferebat se gressu. 

Tunc etiam Garuyks 

Gutherum exdtabat, 

(Ita) ut ille adeopromptus ird 

Prinu) tempore {vel primo in loco) 

Ad auUe partus. 

Omamenta non gerebant* 

Nunc {dicere) hoc pralium greet 

Quispiam vellet. 

Sed ille n^abat super omnes 

Elatd voce (palam) 



> I have ventured to supply the word dkere in the Lttin, and to give tk 
passage a turn someWhait different in the English tnoislation. PoesiUj I 
may have been mbtaken in both. 
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' Deonnod heleS, 
Hwa i$a duru beolde. 
^Si2ererV is min nama,'' cweS 

he; 
''Ic eom *Sec;ena leod 
' Wrecten wide cuB. 
Fela ic weuna jebad 
Heordra hilda. 
*De 18 jyt herwitod. 
SwvSer iSu sylf to me 
•SeccanwyDe?** 
9a W8B8 on healle 
Wri-filihta ^eblyo, 
Sceolde-oebes-borS 
GeDumon handa, 
Banhehn bentao, 
BuruhiSdu dynede. 
08 et tere pi'Se 

Garulf jecranjy 

Ealranrest 

EorSbuendra^ 



Jmatus (cams animi) dux 

Quispariam teneret. 

** Sigeferth est mUii nomen/* iiu 

quit : 
" Ego sum SaxomcipopuU 
Defensor lati notus* 
Multos ego lahores pertuli 
Difficilium praliomm. 
Hoc est aihuc exercitui notum. 
Tune ipse me 
Qu^trere aqnsf** 
Tune fait in auld 
Bellies stragis tumuUus, 
Cljfpei eancam lignum 
Arripiebani manUmsB 
Ossa cranii {giBleBBi)Jindebani, 
Arcis tecta resonabani. 
Donee in hello 
Garulfus ocddit, 
Ummum excellenhsswms 
Terram incole$iiiumf 



* I have both here and in the English considered the word * Deormod* 
merely as an epithet It may, however, be a proper name. 

* 'Sec^ena leod' will hardly bear the interpretation of the text : it should 
rsther be translated ' of the host of the soldiers** There seems to be no mutho- 
rity for connecting the Saxons with the subject of this poem ; the tribes con- 
cerned were, as we learn from Beowulf, on one side Danish Scyldings, on 
the other Frisian Jutes.«-£D. 

* This word does not occur in Lye*s Dictionary. It probably signifies cAoa- 
pian, from * wrecan/ e x eree r t, defendert. — * Weuna,' in the next line, is in the 
same predicament I have supposed it to be derived from the same root 
with ' winnan* and ' wonian,' laborart^ deficere. 

'Weuna'isprobably an error for 'weanay'o^licfioftf.— ^£d. 

* I am by no means certain that my translation of this line is oprrect 

* The word * secean ' here is> somewhat ambiguous ; it may signify either 
io uiUekf or to yield to, 

N 
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Gu%lafes sunu. 
Ymbe hyne godra faela 
Hwearflacra hner^ 
Hraefen wandrode 
Sweart and sealo brun. 
Swurd leoma stod, 
Swylce eal Finnsburuh 
Fyrenu wsere. 
Ne jefrsepi ic 
Naefre wurBlicor 
2Ei wera hilde. 
Sixtij; sijebeorna 
Sel '^cbaeranDi 



Guthlqfijilius. 
Circa ilium fortes tnulii 
Cadtui moriebantur. 
Corvus vagabatur 
Niger tt salicis instarfiucus. 
Gladii coruscatio comtitit 
Tanquam omnis Hnsburga 
Accensa esset. 
Non audivi ego 
Unquam spectabUiorem 
In bellopugnam. 
Sexaginta victoria filii 
Pro aula stabant. 



Ne nefre swa noc h witne medo Nunquam adeo ulld ex parte medi 



Sel foi^ldan. 

Donne 'hnsfe pildan. 

His haejistealdas. 

Hi; fuhton fif da^as, 

Swa byra nan ne feol 

Driht^esi'Sa. 

Ac bi; "Sa duru Heoldon. 

Da ^ewat him ^wund heeleS 

On wjb; ^anjan ; 



Aulam (ut) traderent. 
Tuncjuvenes auro omatif 
Ejus {sciL Hengisti) primarii, 
Pugnabant quinque dies, 
Ita ut eorum nemo caderet 
PrincijMs'Sociorum, 
Sed illi adhuc portam tenant* 
Tunc accingebat se vulneratusdut 
Infugam (viam) redpere; 



1 The grammatical construction of these lines requires that * hraer* shoolii 
be considered as a substantive governing the preceding genitives. It b pro- 
bably an error of transcription for ' hrsew/ which will make the sense, ' around 
him was the corpse of many a brave fallen warrior.' — Ed. 

* From ' ^^heoi^an/ seroare. I am uncertain as to the exact constiuctioo, 
though not as to the general purport, of the next line. 

' * Hneef ' appears from Beowulf to be the proper name of the son of Hil- 
deburh slain in the first battle there recorded. I cannot, however, aubsdtuK 
a version satisfactory to myself for that in the text.— Ed. 

* This is given by Lye as the participle of ' wundan,' to wound. It ap- 
pears rather to be the participle of * wunian/ Umguore (jffici, from ^irfucb 
the secondary verb 'wundan' is derived. 
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Sffide %8et his byrne ^ 
Abrocen waere 
* Here sceofpum hror, 
And eac wes his helm «yrl. 

Da hine sona frsjn, 

Folces hyrde 

Hu %a wijend hyra 

Wunda ^enasson. 

OSiSe hwiB^r 'Saera hyssa 



Dixit quod ejus hrica 
Fracta erat 

Exercitus acutis (telis) caduca 
Et etiam erat ejus galea pene- 

trata, t 

Tunc UK did qmtrehant 
Populi pastorem 
Quomodo tunc ducem suum 
Fulneribus levarent. 
Aut ubi sua - - - 

* # • • 



THE FIGHT OF FINSftURG. 

The sun had climVd the eastern sky; — 
But not by ^y the youthful band 

May hear theh: leader's battle cry. 
Nor yet, on Finsbui^'s fatal strand, 

The warrior's winged serpent fly : 
Pauses from blood the foeman's hand. 
Nor strives he yet to fire yon hall's proud canopy. 

Sweetly sung the birds of night. 
The wakeful cricket chirrup'd loud. 

And now the moon, serenely bright. 
Was seen beneath the wandering cloud. 

Then roused him swift the deadly foe. 

To deeds of slaughter aild of woe. 



' The constructiun of this line is somewhat obscure. 
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. Now beneath the javdin's stroke 
The buckler's massy drde rung. 
Anon the chains of slamber broke 
That chieftain great and good. 
He whose high praise fiUs every tongue. 
First in valour as in blood. 
The matchlfiss Hengist to the battle woke. 



Uprose in that eventful tide 

Full many a warrior brave» 
And don'd his armour's golden pride. 

And girt his glittering glaive. 
At the Ugh hall's portal wide. 

Foremost of the noble band, 

Sigvart and ^ha proudly stand. 
Where other pass the foe might find, 
Ordlaf watch'd with Guthlaf join'd. 
Garulf next with fiery speed 
Roused Guthere fix>m the slumberer's bed. 
Mo'caro of dress their steps dela/d. 
Each grasp'd in haste his shining blade. 
And fierce the brother warriors flew 
To guard die hall's high avenue. 
He that prides him in the fight, 
H^d jo/d to see that gallant sight. 



And now in accents loiid 
The foeman's chieftain bold and proud 
Sought what thane or battle lord 
At the high gate kept watch and ward. 
Sigvart is here," the champion cried, 
'' Sigvart oft in battle tried. 



u 
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Known to all the warrior train 
Where spreads the ^ Frinan's wide domain. 
Now, chieftain, turn thee to the fight,^ 
Or yield thee to the ' Jutash might.'' 

Soon the tented baUs among 
Loud the din of slaughter rung ; 
Closer now each hostile band 
Grasps the shield Mrith eager hand. 
And many a chief is doom'd to feel 
Through helm and bead the griding steel. 
First in that disastrous plain 
Guthlaf's valiant son was slain. 
Where Garulf lies unUmely dead 
Many a fated hero bled. 

There to seek lus desdned food. 
The dark and willow pinion'd raven stood : 

And far around that field of blood 
The sword's dread radiance beam'd to heaven. 
It seem'd as though that mom had given 

All Finsburg to the ravening flame. 

Ne'er heard I yet of fight might claim 
A nobler or a sadder name. 

At the high hall a chosen band. 

Leaders brave that shine afar. 
Full sixty sons of victory stand 

In all the golden pomp of war : 
Litde think they to forgo 
The hall of mead for that proud foe. 

' I have here substituted Frisian's for ' Saxon V i^ order to render it con^ 
sistent with the real narrative^ — Ed. 
* Substituted for « Saxon.'— Ed. 
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Five live-long days the batde's sound 

Was heaxd by Knsbuiig's earth-raised mound, 

Yet undiminish'd and unquell'd 

That hero band the portal held* 

Till bleeding from the ' Scylding's blade 

'The City's loid his fisar betray 'd. 

And told, in accents of despair, 

How broken helm and corslet reft 

Defenceless to the stroke had left 

His head and bosom bare. 
Then sought the vanquished 'train relief 
And safety for their wounded chief. 



1 Substituted for 'Saxon«'— Ed. 

* Substituted for ^our foenun*8 lord.'— Ed. 

^ Substituted for 'foe.'— Ed. 
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SPECIMENS FROM THE JUNIAN C^DMON. 



INTRODUCTORT NOTICE BY THE EDITOR. 

The account handed down in Bede's Ecclesiastical History, of 
the ancient Saxon poet Caedmon, and the undoubted fragment 
of his composiUon there preserved to us, have akeady been fully 
noticed in the beginning of this work : — ^the poems which form the 
present article are of a more problematical character. They con- 
stitute a metrical paraphrase of the Book of Genesis and some 
other parts of the Old Testament, extant in a MS. of the tenth 
century, preserved in the Bodleian Library^, but unfortunately 
destitute of the author's name. Junius, who published at Amster- 
dam, in 1655, an edition of this work (which has since become of 
the greatest rarity), was, from the identity of the subjects with 
those which we know, upon the authority of Bede, to have occu- 
pied Csedmon's muse, induced to ascribe it without hesitation to 
that autlior; and it may be added, in support of his opinion, that 
the internal evidence, arising from a comparison of the undoubted 
fragment as before given and the Paraphrase in question, is, so far 
as it goes, favourable*; the same poetical ornaments and form of 



' Junius XI. a small folio on parchment, with several illuminations, from 
which a series of engravings on copper was made some years since, the ori- 
ginal plates being now in the possession of Mr. Ellis of the British Museum. 
The MS. is in two different bands — the first portion apJMurently of the dose 
of the tenth centuiy, the latter of the eleventh. 

< It will be remembered that this fragment consbts only of eighteen short 
lines. We have the following epithets of the Deity, all of frequent occurrence 
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coDStrucdoD bong oommoD to both : yet it must at tbe same time 
be acknowledged, that there exists so high a degree of unifonnityia 
these respects throughout the great mass of Saxoo poetiy, that the 
argument cannot be ounudered as dedsive ; for on similar grounds 
we should also be led to ascribe the greaterpart of the Exeter MS. 
and very many other Saxon poems (without any ancient authority 
for so doing) to the same claimant : and the style even in Beowulf 
(which^ firom the subject, must in all probabili^ be referred to the 
Dano^Saxon period, and therefore be placed three or finir cen- 
turies later than the age of Csedmon,) exhibits the same general 



in the panphrsse — ^Heofon rices weaid, Eoe Drihten, Halij Sdppend, Moo- 
cynnes weard, Frea ifilmihtij. Indeed, there is scarcely a single phrase dot 
is not common to both the oompositionSy and tbe same identity inevuis in 
their whole structure. The eiordium of the Paraphrase convejs enctly 
the same thought as the Hymn cited by Bede, clothed nearly in tbe very 
same expressions. 

Us tt riht micel NobU est mtunmt aqmm 

Daet we rodera weard, Calontm euttodem, 

Wereda wuldor Cininj, Populomm glanonm Rtgem, 

Wordum herijen, Verbii cMfrare^ 

Modum lufien; Anma amare; 

He 18 ma^pia sped. Ilk velpoieniibus a dfn menio e$i, 

Heafod ealra Q^ omniym 

Heab jesceafta, Quolquot exeeUa nmi creatOy 

Frea s;lmibti2. Rtctor omn^foieni, 

Nss bim fruma sfre NonJuU ei p r wetpk am vnqimm 

Orjeworden, AnHjuii^$ progeniiumf 

Ne nu ende cpxiS Negue dehineJmU aderU 



Ecean Drihtnes. JEUmo 

Us b much right that we heaven's guardian Lord, 
Tbe King in glory o^er his hosts supreme. 
Praise with our lips, and in our hearts adore. 
Source of all power, of all his noblest works 
Hhnself the nobler head, Almighty Prince ! 
To bim beginning none of days was wrought 
Before, nor change nor end approacheth nigh 
The' eternal Ruler's ever-during sway. 
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fieatures. Hickes and Wanley have, on these gfounds^ duuented 
from the opinion of Junius, and are rather willing to ^scribe these 
productions to some unknown Dano-Sazon Scald, than to the 
father of Anglo-Saxon poetry. Their negativoi however, does not 
appear to be better supported than his affirmative ; for the distinc* 
tion which they both assign between the pure and Dano-Saxoo 
styles is assuredly one rather of individual genius, or-of particular 
classes of poetry, than of the schools of different ages. It consists 
in the absence of poetical ornament and diction. When an author, 
from the nature of his subject, (as Alfred in his version of the moral 
and philosophical poetry of Boethius,) or from his incapacity for any 
thing better, writes in a style little elevated above the ordinary tenour 
of prose, they select him as one of the spring-heads of the ^ pure 
well of Saxon undefiled." Thus a tedious description of Durham, 
which has nothing of poetry excepting the metrical arrangement, 
is praised as genuine and sterling ; but if the bard should attempt 
the inversions and figures of a loftier strain, he is immediately set 
down as a Dano-Saxon. Since, however, the fragment of the ge- 
nuine Caedmon possesses, in a high degree, the same characteristic 
features, their conclusions rest on an assumption which ap- 
pears to be untenable. As we learn from Bede that Caed- 
mon was the head of an extensive school of imitators, who adopted 
him as their great model, should we not rather infer that the pecu- 
liarities in question were derived from that source; and always 
mark the compositions in which they occur, if not as those of Cied- 
mon himself, at least as those of the Cedmonian school? 

The question, therefore, whether the Bodleian MS. exhibits the 
genuine remains of the great head of that school, or of some one 
among its later disomies, must be considered as undedded, and, 
unless some more perfect copy should be discovered (an event not 
to be hoped for), incapable perhaps of decision, except in so far as 
the merit of many portions of the Paraphrase, and especially of the 
narrative of the fall of our first parents, may induce us rather to 
incline to the former opinion. 
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The contents of the MS., which has given occasion to tbex le- 
maria, may be thus briefly analysed : 

1. The first portion, after an exordium of thanksgiving to the 
great Creator, relates the fall of a portion of the angelic host, and 
the design of the Deity to replenish the void thus occasioned in his 
creation by a better and holier race ; — ^the consequent productioD 
of this earthly system by the successive operations c^ six days is tbcD 
closely, yet not without the addition of poetical omamea^ psm- 
phrased fix>m the first chapter of Grenesis. Buta chasm in the MS. 
has interrupted the narrative at the close of the third day's work. 
It recommences with the formation of Eve, and a description of 
Paradise, bdng again mutilated in the prohibitory cbai^ which 
was made the test of obedience to its inhabitants. This occujues 

'the first five pages of the Junian edition, and may be considered as 
introductory. 

2, The paraphrast then enters upon what seems originally to 
liave formed a distinct narrative, having for its subject the M of 
mi^, ushered in by a repetition (but more in detail) of the circum- 
stances already introduced in the exordium ', of the pride^ rebellioD, 
and punishment of Satan and his powers ; and, with a resemUaoce 
to Milton so remarkable that much of this portion might be almost 
literally translated by a cento of lines from that great poet» he 
introduces us to the debates of the fallen angels, and ascribes to their 
prince a speech of much spirit and character, although injured by 
the repetitions common to the poetry of a rude period. In this, 



> Another Northern work, the Speculum BegtUe, written in the Icelandic 
dialect by an uncertain author^ probably about the latter half of the twelfth 
century, contams a prose account of the fallen angels and temptatkm of 
Adam, which may be compared with this of Csedmon. In the earlier part 
the resemblance is considerable, especially in the speech ascribed to Satsn; 
but afterwards the likeness ceases, for Satan is described as accompanied by 
personifications of the principal vices— envy, hatred, fnuid, avario^ambitioo, 
voluptuousness, &c. 
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SaiaD^ after indignant murmurs at hia fate, e3Ehort8 hiscompanions, 
by the memory of past benefits, to aid in soothing his pains by pro* 
curing that vengeance against the new favouiites of Heaven, which 
the fiery fetters bound indiasolubly upon his own limbs (but, as it 
ahould seem, upon his alone) deprived him of the possibili^ of at* 
tempting in person. One of the associate fiends (as may be ga* 
Uiered from the content, for the MS. is here again mutilated) 
accepts the task, and under the disguise of tlie serpent becomes 
the tempter^ of our first parents, with whom he enters upon a long 
dialogue, representing lumaelf as an emissary fiom the Deity, com- 
missioned to charge them to partake of the tree of death. Adam re- 
fuses to credit his pretensions ; but Eve yields to his threats of the 
vengeance of Heaven, provoked by the incredulity witli which its 
messenger had been rec^ved ; and to the compliments which he 
adrcHtiy insinuates to her own superior prudenoe-«-a quality, how* 
ever, in which the poet more than hints his opinion of her deficiency : 
— ^he fiend casts over her a magical delusion, by which he induces 
her to believe at the moment when she has eaten the forbidden 
fixdt, that all her faculties are expanded, that a celestial light shines 
around her, and that her sphere of vision is so enlarged as to pene- 
trate throughout the universe, even to the throne where the Deity 
sitteth, in the south-eastern regions < of the heavens, encircled by 



7 
^ ll)i» distinction between Satan and the Tempter I cannot trace to any 

older source whence the paraphrast may be supposed to have borrowed it ; 
possibly it may have been suggested by tlie phrase '' Satan and the Old Ser- 
pent," occurring'in the Revelations. 

* Can the direction of Christian churches towards this point of the com- 
pass have led to this singular localization of the throne of Deity ? As opposed 
to it, we find the rebel angels described by our poet as intending to erect a 
rival seat of power in the north-west. The idea which attributes the north 
to this latter purpose is very common, and perhaps derived from receiving li- 
terally a figiuative passage in Isaiah, riv. 13. To this Milton alludes, P. X* 
V. 689, ^ Where we possess the quarters of the north.'' But the addition of 
the west is, I believe, peculiar to the Saion paraphrast. Bishop Newton's 
note on the passage above cited in his edition of Milton, commences with a 
nalvet^ sufficiently amusing : ^ Some have thought that Milton intended, but 
I dare say he was above intending here, a reflection on Scotland J* , 
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bis angels. Her representations and persuasions succeed in sbaldng 
the resolution of her husband ; and the tempter prepares to returo 
to his prince, exulting in the triumphant revenge which he is about 
to carry back as an alleviation to the torments of hell. The miaeq' 
and remorse of Adam, and the judgement of the Deity, are theo 
J briefly described. This portion of the paraphrase (which beie, b- 
deed, rather claims the tide of an original poem) extends from the 
5th to the £4th page of the printed edition. From the awkward- 
ness of its connection with the narrative of die creation, the repe- 
tition of the story of tte fallen angels, and die change of metzfc ob- 
servable near its commencement \ as well as firom the contrast 
which it exhibits to the meagre style of much of die following pa- 
raphrase, it seems to have formed originally a distinct composition, 
which perhaps the paraphrast of a later age has worked up into 
his fabric. Its form and character is remarkably dramatic ; and if 
we bad any reasons for supposing that representations of scriptural 
histories analogous to the mysteries of a later period vreie then 
known, we might almost believe it to have been written mth that 
view. 

3. The subsequent histories of Cain and Abel, and of the pa- 
triarchs, botii before and after the flood, to the dose of the life of 
Abraham, are regularly narrated in almost literal and undeonated 
versions of the scriptural accounts * ; the only attempts to intro- 
duce ornaments of a more poetical character occurring in the nar- 
rative of tlie Deluge, and of the battle of the kings against Sodom. 
This portion terminates in die 63rd page of the printed edition. 



> See the specimens of the longer Caedmonlan lines in the Introdnctoiy 
Essay on Saxon Metre. 

* For example, *'0f that race was Cainan, next after Enos, the supreme 
mler, the protector, and instructor; he had even 70 winters ere a son arose 
to him ; then was in the land an heir begotten to the race of Cainan,MalaheI 
was he named ; after diat, 840 winters, the son of Enos increased with men 
the number of his progeny. He had in all 900 winters, and 10 also wbeo 
be departed this world.'' 
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4. By an abrupt transition, the paraphrast passes at once bom 
Abraham to Moses, and records the miracles wrought upon the 
land of Egypt, and the overthrow of Pharaoh's host in the Red Sea. 
In this part| which extends to p. 72, the style again becomes more 
spirited. 

5. Hence by another hasty advance, in which the fortunes of 
the Israelites from the age of Moses to that of Daniel are slightly 
alluded to in a few lines, apparently added for the purpose of af* 
fording a connecting link between two compositions originally de- 
tached, we are conducted to a paraphrase of the contents of the 
first five chapters of the latter prophet, including also the apoayphal 
Song of the Three Children, extending to page 92, and ending 
abruptiy in the middle of the speech of Daniel to Belshazzar. Here 
the older hand- writing of the MS. ceases, the following portion 
being of a difierent and more modern, though still ancient cha- 
racter. 

6. This appended part consists of an entirely distinct poem, the 
principal subject of which is the triumphant entrance into H ades by 
Christ, familiarly known in the middle ages under the titie of the 
Harrowing of Hell. But this is introduced by several long harangues 
of Satan and his angels, reproaching themselves and each otiier 
with their crime and its consequent punishment, so littie connected 
with the sequel or with each other, and so inartificially thrown to- 
gether, as rather to resemble an accumulation of detached frag- 
ments than any regular design. After these speeches, the poet 
digresses to the moral inference that man may acquire, by his con- 
duct, either joy with the angels above, or torment in the society of 
these fiends — expatiating on either alternative. He then proceeds to 
state thatthe knowledge thatChrist should descend to Hell to redeem 
his people, was an especial cause of grief to Lucifer. The dread of 
the fiends, and the joy of the captive spirits of men, at the accom- 
plishment of that great event, are next described. • While the victo- 
rious Redeemer prepares to lead forth his ransomed saints, £ve 
addresses him, bewailing the consequences of her transgression^ 
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and supplicatiiig his aid to deliver herself and her oflbpnog, since 
for that purpose he had, from her daughter Mary, assumed the 
nature of man. Christ having accomplished this detivenmce, m 
turn recapitulates what he had endured and done for that purpose. 
His several appearances to his disciples after his resurrection^ the 
institution of baptism, and his ascensioni briefly follow; and the 
consideration of his present station at the right hand of the Eternal 
Father, i3 made to introduce that of his future and final judgement 
By an abrupt and singular transition, the poet having described the 
hymns of the glorified spirits in heaven to their Lord, turns bad 
to his temptation, with the observation, ^'This is the same Lord who 
died and endured temptation for us." With this, and the return of 
the baflkd Tempter to his prison-house, the MS. concludes. 
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I. 



SPEECH OF SATAN. 



'' Is 'Sss snja styde, 
(Ungelic swi^ 
Dam odrum 
Be we ser cuSon 
Hean on heofon rice) 
Se me min hearra onla; i 
Deah we hine 
For %9Lm alwaldan 
A^an ne moston, 
Romi^stn nres rices. 
N»f% be "Seah 



'' Esine hie imquus locus, 

(Dissimilis valde 

lUis aliU 

Qua nos oUm novimus 

Alti in calorum regno) 

Quo me mens Dominus detrudit^ 

Siquidem nos eos 

Per Ilium omnipotentem 

Possidere non debemus, 

Coacti cedere e regno nostra, 

Non Hie siquidem 
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Riht ^edoD, 

Dat be us beef's befielled 

Fyre to botme 

Helle "Saere hatan, 

HeofoD rice benumeo. 

Hafa% bit jemearcod 

Mid money DDe^ 

To ^esettanne. , 

Daet me is sorja mest, 

Dast Adam sceal, 

De waes of eorSan jeworbt, 

Minne stronjUcan 

Stol bebealdan, 

Wesan bim on wyone, 

And we %8 wite iSolien, 

Hearm on iSisse belle. 

Wa la ! abte ic 

Minra banda jeweald. 

And moate ane tid 

Ute weorSan, 

Wesan ane winter stunde. 

I 

Donne ic mid iSis werode — 
Ac beta's me ymbe 
Iren benda^ 
RideS racentan sal. 
Ic eom ricesleas ! 
Habba% me swa bearde 
Helle domroas 
Fseste befan^en. 
Her is fyr micel 
Ufan and neo'Sone, 
Ic a ne ^eseab 
LarSran landscipe. 



Jurefedtj 

Cbiod ilk nos oppressit 

Igne in abysso 

Gehenna hujus torridi, 

{Et) ajdorum regnum abstulit. 

lllud designavit 

Humano generi 

Jn possessionem: 

Hoc mihi est dolor maximm, 

Qudd Adamus debet 

Qmfuit e terrd fabricatus 

Meampotentem 

Sedem possidere, 

Fore ilium in gaudip, 

Et nos hanc vindictam pati 

Pcmam in hoc inferno. 

Me miserum ! si habuerim 

Mearum manuum potentiam, 

Etpossem in aliquid temporis 

Hinc evadere, 

Sit {licet) unum {tantum) hyber* 

num tenqms. 
Tunc ego cum hoc exercitu — • 
Sedjacet circum me 
Ferrea catena, 
Deprimit vinculorum nexus. 
Sum regno destitutus! 
Tenent me adeo validi 
Gehenna vincula 
Fortiter obstringendo. 
Hie est ignis multus, 
Suprd et infrd, 
Ego nunquam vidi 
Tetrius spectaculum. 
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Li; oe aswamaS Flamma nan languetcU 

H&t ofer belle. Torrida super Gehmnam. 

Me habba'S hrinja J^ponj, Mihi annulis comtructa 

SliiS hearda sal Mardacibut catena 

SiiSes amyrred.'' Gressus impedioUJ* 



** Is tbis the bateful place (unlike indeed 
Tboae seats we once in beaven's higb kingdom knew) 
To wbicb tbe conqueror cbains me, never mor^ 
Expelled by him, tbe' Almigbty one» to gain . 
Tbat realm ! How batb be wrong'd us of our right, 
Tbat tbe dread flames of tbis infernal gulf 
Pours full upon us, and denies us beaven ! 
Tbat beaven, alas, be destines to receive 
Tbe sons of men : 'Us tbis tbat grieves me most, 
'Tbat Adam, be tbe eartbbom, sbould possess 
My glorious seat; that be should live in joy, 
And we in bell's avenging horrors pine. 
O tbat my bands were free, tbat I might hence 
But for a time, but for a winter's day ! 
Then with tbis host : but tbat these knotted chains 
Encompass, tbat these iron bands press on me. 
O ! I am kingdomless ; bell's fetters cling 
Hard on each limb : above, beneath, the flame 
Fierce rages : sight more horrible mine eyes 
Ke'er yet have witness'd. O'er these scorching deeps 
The fire no respite knows : the strong forged chain. 
With ever-biting links, forbids my course." 
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11. 



THE UNIVERSAL DELUGE. 

As the original of this passage is printed as a specimen of the 
metrical structure of Saxon poetry in the Introductory Essay on 
that subject, it is unnecessary to repeat it in this place. 

The Lord sent run from heaven, and, o*er the land 
Wide wastingi bad the whelming torrents rush. 
Dark from the' abyss, with hideous roar burst forth 
Tlie' imprisoned waters. Ocean heaved his tide 
High o'er its wonted limits. Strong was he 
And mighty in his wrath, that on the plains 
Poured that avenging stream, and swept to death, 
Wide through the realms of earth, a sinfiil race. 

Now o'er each dwelling-place of man the wave 
Spread desolation, for the Lord fulfiU'd 
His anger upon mortals. Fifty days. 
And fif^ nights continuous that dark flood, 
Fear-struck and fainting, drove them to their doom. 
Vengeance and death in all their terrors raged. 
The heaven-commission'd waters on all flesh 
Work'd the dread punishment of lawless hist. 

Fearful and wild where'er beneath the sky 
Earth spreads her ample confines, the swift stream 
O'er-towered the mountidns, and, secure meanwhile. 
With all her inmates bore the sacred bark. 

Sped by the power that bad creation rise. 
So swell'd tiie flood that soon its buoyant load 
The watery waste encompass'd ;— fearless then 
Of hunger or of harm they rode at large 
Beneath heaven's canopy ;— the billow's rage 

O 
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Touch'd not that fated vessel — ^for their Lord 
Was with them still — the Holy one preserved them. 
Full fifteen cubits o*er the mountain heights 
The sea-flood rose and drank the force of man. ^ 
Wondrous and awfiil was that work of wrath. 

' They were cut off from men, and none was near them. 
Save Him that reigns above ;«— all else on earth 
The whelming host of waters cover'd wide. 
That ark alone the' Almighty one upheld. 



UL 



THE OVERTHROW OF PHARAOH AND THE 

EGYPTIANS IN THE RED SEA. 

[Page 72.] 

FOLC W8BS afbred, PopulusfuU pavef actus, 

Flod ejsa becwom. Fluctus terribilis supervemi eos. 

Castas ^eomre Spiritus mummranies 

Geofon dea'Se-hweop. Dabant mortis^lulaitim. 

Wfleron beorh-hlilSu Erant tumuhrum apices 

Blode-bestemed. Sanguine Jutnanies. 

Holm heolfiie spaw. Mare cruorem evomebai, 

Hream wsbs on ySum. Lamentatio erat super undas. 



^ The poetical feeling of the Translator has here, I fear, seduced him is J 

an incorrect version ; the original " fiflena stod. deop ofer dunum. s« dmat 

flod. tmrnnei elna,'' is simply— << the drenchmg sea-flood stood fifteen ells dec| 

over the hills," monnes elna is the usual name for this measurew— Ed. i 

« Noah and his family— The abmptness of the transition heft c rai 



Striking 
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r 

eter waepnaful 
slmist astah. 
BBron Egypte ^ 
; oD-cyrde, 
igon fbrhtijeDde, 
r onjetoa. 
oldoD here blea% 
kinas findaiiy 
Ip wearB gnomra ; 

m onsen jenap 
ol ySa ^ewealc, 
e "Seer »ni; becwom 
iTj(sa to hame. 
; behindan beleac 

yrd mid-wae^e* 
er aer woejas lajon 
ere mod^ode : 
ejeo ^vsds adrenced. 
«amas stodon, 
mn up-jewat 
iah to heofonum. 
ire wopa meat, 
the! cyrmdon 
It up jeswearc 
jum Btffifnum. 



' AquA armorum pknd 
Gurgitis caligo oriebatur. 
Erani Mgypti 
Retrd versi, 
Ikigiebant pavidi, 
Timorempenttits senserunt. 
Vellet exercitut lubenter 
Domum reparare, 
Superbia eorum erat dejectior 

facta ; 
IUo$ iterum carripnii 
Terribilisjluctuum volutatio, 
Neque inde nlli redibant' 
Bellatcres domnm. 
Sedpone occludebat eos 
Fatum in medio cursu. 
Ubi modd viafuerat aperia 
Martfurtbat : 
Jgmen submersum est* 
Fluctus aMcendebant, 
Tempestas exorta est 
Jlti in eahs. 
Exercitusjlebat muUum^ 
Mosror! clamabant 
Usque ad aera tenebronum 
Languidis vodbus. 



Beadegryre 

^sec2 ^^^® 
ateah on sleap. 



Fremens horribik 
Oceani violentiafurebat 
Experrecta e somno. 



Ibe meaning of this line is not very clear, nor is tbe editor confident 
Ihb own translation is correct Aqu6 tanquam lacrym&rum pUn6 was 8ug« 
Mby a friend, and is adopted in the Eng^h. 

O 2 I 
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E^esan stodon, Terrores ejus assurgebanif 

WeoUoD wel-benna, Volvebaniur cadavera komimn^ 

Wit*rod jefeol, Supplicii virga indddnU in eos, 

(Heah of beofonum {AUi in cotlis 

Hand weorc Godes) Manuum opus Dei) 

Fami; bosma Spumanti in sinu 

Flodwearde slob, Fluctuutn custos obruebat eos, 

Unbleowan wsej. Immitis unda. 



The beathen stood aghast : fierce raged the flood. 
And wailing spirits gave the shriek of death. 
The blood streamed fi'esb on each man's destined grave ; 
The sea foam'd gore; screams were amid the waves. 
As though the waters wept : darkling uprose 
The whirlpool mists : Egypt was backwards tum'd ; 
Dismay'd they Sed ; fear struck their inmost soul. 
How fall'n their boasting now ! how would they joy 
Once more to reach their home ; but tliat foul sur^ 
Swift roiling in its force, o'erwhelm'd theu* pride. 
That none retum'd of all the warrior train. 
Midways Jehovah stay'd their mad career : 
Where lay their path, there raged the ocean wave. 
Low sunk the host; the streams ascended high, 
And high as heaven uprose the vengeful storm. 
Loud wept the warriors ; from each dying tongue 
The shriek of woe pierced the cloud-darken*d air. 

Mad ocean raged ; forth from his slumbers roused. 
In all his terrors, stood the King of floods : 
With horrid din he chased the warrior host : 
Corpse rolling upon corpse, the' unpitying wave 
(So work'd the will of heaven's Almighty Lord) 
JDeep in its foaming bosom held their pride. 
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Another specimen of Saxon narrative poetry, derived from a 
icriptmral source, is preserved in the Cottonian Library, Vitel- 
ius X., and has been published by Mr. Thwaite, appended to 
lis edition of the Heptateuch. This is in its present state a frag- 
nent only, comprising the concluding section of a r^ular poem 
ivhich hasx)riginally extended through ten sections. The subject 
is founded on the apocryphal history of Judith; which has afibrded 
lowever the outline only, the whole colouring and filling up hav- 
ing been supplied by the imagination of the poet. In style it 
^atly resembles those portions of the Junian Caedmon in which 
the character of a servile paraphrast is exchanged for a bolder 
Btr^ of original invention, — as in the description of the fallen an- 
gels, Sec. The part still extant describes the feast and death of 
Holofemes, the escape of Judith, and tiie victory achieved by her 
countrymen over the Assyrians. Mr. Turner^ to whom Anglo- 
Saxon literature is so much indebted, has already presented the 
public with a literal English version of the most interesting pas- 
sages which remain, including, indeed, not less than two-thirds of 
the whole fragment. (See History of the Anglo'Saxom.) It can- 
not therefore be necessary to enter more fully upon the subject in 
the present work. 
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No. III. 



EXETER MANUSCRIPT. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTICE BY THE EDITOB. 

This MS. has already been generally described in the intro- 
duction to the Song of the Traveller, one of the most unguUr 
poems contained in it, printed in the earlier part of this volume; 
it had been intended by the Author of these Illustrations to haipe 
given, in the course of them, very copious extracts from other por- 
tions of this ancient collection, and be had prepared eiotensive tran- 
scripts for this purpose, especially from the latter parts of the 
volume, v^hich have been passed over by Wanley in his analytical 
Catalogue of Saxon MSS. with a very vague and incorrect Dodce. 
Under these circumstances the Editor was of opinion that be 
should perform an acceptable service to the Saxon antiquaiy in 
presenting some account of the results arising from this more care* 
fill re-examination of a relic so interesting ; and he has inserted it 
;n this place as forming an appropriate introduction to the fol- 
lowing specimens Elected from the MS. itself. 

The MS. in question is a folio of middle size, distinguished b; 
the clearness and beauty of its characters. It formed a part of 
the donations of Bishop Leofric (between the years 1046 and 1073) 
to the library of his cathedral at Exeter, and appears to have been 
the volume which he designates, in a Catalogue^ still extant of the 

^ This Catalogue is reprinted bdow, from the copy given by Wanlej, as 
affording an interesting view of a conventual library at that period. It has 
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books which be thus bestowed, as 'M mycel £Dgliac boc be je^ 
bwylcum Ifinjuin on leolSwisan jeworht,'' ** One laige English 
book concerning miscdlaneous subjects composed in verse." It 
is at present mutilated both at the beginning and end, and has been 



now (in consequencey probably, of the dbpersion of monastic property afler 
the ReformatioD) found its way to the Bodleian, as have some other parts 
of the good Bishop's literaty donatiop; others are preserved in the li- 
brary of Bennett College, Cambridge; wbile a few only remain in the pos-' 
session of the Chapter of Exeter. It will be seen that the contents were 
chiefly of a liturgical nature, with portions of the Scriptures, Commentaries 
onthero» Homilies, &c. Persius is the only poetical, and Porphyry the only 
philosophical writer of classical antiqui^. Of the later period we have 
Boethiusy Sedulius, Prudentius, and Orosius* 

ii. FviXit A^aesse bee - - • 2 Perfect Missals 

L CoUectaneum - • - 1 Copy of the Collects. 

ii. Pistelbec . • • . S Copies of the Epistles. 

ii. Ftdle sanj bee - - - 8 Entire Antiphonaria. 

i. Niht sanj - - - - 1 Night-song, perhaps the Complin* 

service. 
L Ad te levavi .... The service thus beginning, 
i. Tropere . . . • i Troparium. 

Se %?riddan Saltere swa man singS Psalter of St. Jerome ? 
on Rome 



S Collections of Hymns*^ 

1 Benedictional of great value. 

3 Ditto. 

1 Saxon Gospels, 

S Lessons for the Summer Service, 

1 Ditto for the Winter. 

1 Rule of St. Benedict? 

History of Martyrs. 
1 Canons in Latin; 
1 Saxon ConfessionaL 
L Ful Spel boc Wintres and Sumeres 1 Complete collection of Homilies for 

' Winter and Summer. 
Boetiei boe an Englue - - Saxon transtation of Boethiui, 
i. Mycel Englisc hoc, &c. - - The poetical MS. above described. 

It is added, that he found in the church, at his accession, only a C^itulai^i 



ii. Tmneras . . - 
i. DeorwyriSe Bletsing boc - 

ui. ffSn - - - - 
i. Englisc Xres-boc - 

ii. Sumer Raiding boc 
i. Winter Rasding boc 
i. Regula Canonicorum 

Matftirologium 
i. Canon on Lseden • 
i. Scrift boc on Englisc 
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bound up with a few leavas of a my diflfeioDt natufe, cootaimngi 
Ibtof the benefacdoDB of Leofric to the see, and several kgat 
deeds, such as attestations of the purchase or manumissioD ctvi- 
leins, of bequests of lands, &c. 

The poetical MS. itself is divided into ten books, and these are 
again subdivided into "shorter secdons. 

The First Book, which is imperfect in the comineDoement, 



and old and decayed copies of the Epbdes, Lessons, Nigh^8ong and Misel; 
and that he introduced the following Latin books : 

Liber Pastoralis (Gregorii I. Pape). 
L. Dialogorum [ejusdem Gregorii]. 
L. iv. Prophetsnim. 
L. Boetii de Consolatione. 
Isagoge PoiphjriL 
L. Passionalis. 
L. Prosperi. 

L. Pnidentii P^chomachiae. 
L. Pnidentii Hymnorum. 
L. Prudentii de Martyribus. 
L. Ezechielis Prophets. 
Cantica Canticorum. 
L. Esais Prophets, 
L. Isidori Etymologiarum. 
Passiones Apostolorum. 
Exposiuo Beds super Evangelium Lues. 
Expositio Beds super Apocalypsin. 
Expositio Beds super vii. Epistolas Canonicas. 
L. Isidori de Novo et Veteri Testamento. 
L. Isidori de Miraculis XHI. 
L. Oserii (forte Orosii). 
L. Machabsorum. 
L. Persii. 
L. SeduliL . 
L. Aratoris. 

Diadema Monachorum. , 

. Gloss Statii. 
L. Officialis Amalarii. 
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::ontains five poems^ which appear to be correctly described id Wan- 
ley's Catalogue, and which principally relate to the nativity of our 
Saviour, and the praises of bis virgin mother : the third of these is 
entitled by Wanley, Poema dve Hymmu maximi de B. V. Marid. 
This is, however, a very loose and inaccurate description of its real 
contents. The following account of it is extracted from the Lee* 
tures delivered by the late author of this work as Anglo-Saxon 
Professor in the University of Oxford. '' It is in fact a dialogue 
between the Virgin Mary and Joseph, imitated probably from 
some of those apocryphal writings current in the middle ages un- 
der the titles of the lafeyorthe Gospel, of the Virion. The dialogue 
commences with an address of the Virgin to Joseph, expressing 
her fears lest she should be subjected by the rigour of the Jewish 
law to the punishment of an adulteress ; and thekn swer of Joseph ^ 
is occupied, partly by the assurance of his steady belief in. her pu- 
rity, and' other eiqiressions calculated to remove her distress ; and 
partly, by prayer and thanksgiving to the power which had so sig- 
nally favoured himself and his lineage. It will be readily agreed 
that this subject, fix>m its sacred and mysterious nature, is ill 
adapted to the purposes of poetry. The general absence of taste 
and refinement which characterized th^ age in which the poem was 
originally iivritten, may Mt\j be pleaded in defence of its author ; 
but in the present day no such excuse could well be discovered 
for a translator. Indeed, I should have feli disposed to havepassed 
over the poem without notice, had not the dramatic form in which 
it is written rendered it an object of some curiosity. Dialogues 
of this kind were probably in our own country^ as in Greece, the 
earliest and rudest species of the drama; and that here preserved 
is unquestionably by many years the most andent specimen of this 
' kind of poetry existing in our native language '." A copy of the 
entire poem is among the transcripts of the author. 



* The reader, however, i^ desired to remember the remarks of the editor 
on the dramatic form of parts of the Junian Caedmon. 
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The Second Boor coQtaiii»— - 

1. A Poem on the Nativity. (14th leaf.) 

S. (lath leaf.) A Poem on the Day of Judgemeot, as staled by 
Wanley : or, rather, A descripUon of die entrance of the aunts into 
the glory of heaven. Entirely transcribed by the author. An abs- 
tract of it b given among the following specimens. 

3. ( l6th leaf.) An Hymn of Thanksgiving for the general Mer- 
cies of God. Transcribed ; and foil extracts g^ven in this collection. 

4. (I8th leaf.) Described by Wanley as Poemade Christi Li* 
carnaiione, appears rather to be the sequel o£ the former poem, 
Nnce it begins abruptly, ** Thus the mighty God, the Kii^ of all 
things, with unsparing gifts guardeth in wisdom the progeny of 
Earth.** The poet then compares the Deity to the sun, and his 
Church to the moon, and dwells <m the persecutions through which 
it had passed. From tiiis topic he proceeds, with litde apparent 
connexion, to cite Cantides ii. 8 : *' The vcnce of my bdoved ! be- 
hold, he Cometh leaping upon the mountains/' &c.i This is mysti- 
cally applied to our Saviour : ib» first hap is all^orized as his in- 
carnation ; the Hcondf his nativity ; the thirdf his crucifizion ; the 
fourth, his burial ; the^/^A, his descent to hdl ; the sixths his ascen- 
sion. Hence the poet infers that we ought, in like manner, to leap 
firom excellence to excellence, till we ascend also into heaven: and 
as we have on the one hand the hope of salvation and the spiritual 
aid of the Deity to encourage us, and on the other are beset by the 
assaults of devils and the dangers of hell, we should hold ouisehes 
accordingly on our guard.— An entire copy is among the tran- 
scripts. 



'^ Thi» mystical interpretstion of the above text seems to have been in high 
favour with the Saxon theologians ; for we find it also in a Homily preserved 
in Trinity College Cambridge^ and quoted by Hickes, Tha, T. 1. p. 1 68 : ' &?t 
seid Scs Salomon Ve wise, and Vus queV :' Ecu venit taUeru m monUlna tt 
transUkm colUi, Septem igUw ut iia dkam takui dedit; e ctdo m Vtrgimt uto- 
rum — inde in pr€»epiumr-~inde in cruc e m ■■ twfe in iepulchnoth-^inde ta vde 
— inde in mundum^ et Mnc m adum, ^ 
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5. (19th leaf.) A Poem on the Day of JudgemoDt, in part of 
which, several Runic characters are introducedyObviously as mono- 
gramqiatic cyphers, each denoting an entire word, either the same 
with that wtucb gave its name to the respective letters of the Ru- 
nic alphabet, or some one of similar sound. Such appears to have 
been the general use of these characters when introduced into 
Saxon poetry, of which the cypher representing Ethel (amntry^ as 
detected by the sagacity of Mr. Price,) in the MS. of Beowulf (See 
the Various Readings of that poem inserted in the present work), 
affords a good example. Hickes has engraved a fac-simile of this 
part of the Exeter MS. in the Preface to his Icelandic Gram- 
mar. Thes> JUng. Vet. Sept. tom. 2. 

The Third Book (extending from the SOtii to the 32nd leaf ) 
contains, according to Wanley, a series of seven poems concerning 
the Day of Judgement. No transcripts were made fit>m this 
book. 

Ths Fourth Book (extending from the S2nd to the 44th leaf) 
is described by Wanley as treating of the joys prepared by God for 
those that love him ; together with a poetical narrative of the Ce- 
lestial Visions of St. Gutblac the anchorite. No transcripts were 
made from it. 

Th£ Fifth Book (extending from the 44tii to the 55th leaf) 
contains, according to Wanley» nine sections, treating of the Cre- 
ation and Fall of Man ; of the above*mentioned St. Guthlac; and of 
the Three Holy Children* Ananias, Azarias^ and Mishael; and Ne- 
buchadnezzar. The Song of the Three Children agrees, with the 
exception of a few verbal diflferences, with the version contained in 
the Junian C€Rd»ion, p. 81. No transcripts were made from this 
book, excepting a collation of the two copies of the Soog of the ^ 
Holy Chikiren. 

The Sixth Book (from leaf 55 to 65) c(»isist8 of.a paraphrase 
of the poem on the Phoenix, attributed to Lactantius, here converted 
into an all^ory of the Resurrection. It consists of seven sections. 
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A tnnscript was made of the first of these, of which an analjas 
and extracts will be found among the following specimens. 

The Seventh BoOKrelates the Passion of St. Juliana, in the 
Uroe of Mazimian ; in seven sectidns, extending from leaf 65 to 78. 
No transcripts were made. 

The £iohth Book (leaf 78 to 84) is, abcording to Wanl^, a 
metrical Homily, treating on the doctrines of Theology, in four sec^ 
tions. ^ No extracts were made. 

The ninth Book is disnussed by Wanley with the brief ob- 
servatioo that it is ^^ftri totu^ in anigmaiibus :'' a description, how- 
ever, which does not correcdy apply to any part of it, and which 
could have been suggested only by the obscurity and difficulty of 
its. actual contents. These (which were entirely transcribed by 
the late author) are 

I . (leaf 84.) The Song of the Traveller : printed in the banning 
of this work. 

d. On the various fortunes of men. *^ When parents have edu- 
cated the child, God alone foresees what shall befall the adult 
Some a premature death shall cut off; either the wolf, the hoary 
wanderer of the heath, shall devour them, or famine consume, or 
weapons of war, or a fall from the lofty trees of the forest, or 
the perik of foreign enterprise, or (as is added, not very poetically 
to Hthis St of casualties) the crooked gallows shall end their days 9 
and some shall perish in ^ the drunken broils of the mead.bench; 
while to others Providence shall assign an old age of happness 
after a youth of adversity. So are the vicissitudes of human affairs 
regulated. And thus also in the gifts of intellect : some excd in 
learning ; others^ by skill in working golden ornaments, obtain bfv>ad 
lands from their prince ; — some strike their harps before the revd- 
lers at the beer-bench, or at the feet of their lord; others can train 
the wild hawk. So God distributes various gifts to each, and 
claims die grateful praise of all." 

3. (leaf 88.) This and the following poems consist of a series 
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of maxims and descriptioDs» thrown together with little or no con- 
nezion^ in the manner of the gnomic poetry of the Greeks ; or, to 
use a more familiar illustrationi resembling the most miscellaneous 
chapters of the Book of Proverbs, It is obvious that such compo- 
sitions are not susceptible of regular analysis. The present poem 
commences, however, with an introduction which may claim some 
noUce ; the minstrel here demands that those whom he addresses 
should exchange with him the words of wisdom, and unfold their 
hidden knowledge, as the condition upon which he is to impart 
his own, since Gleemen ought thus to discourse in alternate 
songs. He Uien* proceeds with many detached axioms on the power 
of the Creator, the life and death of man, the vicissitudes of events, 
the necessity of education, 8cc. 

4. (leaf 90.) Another poem of similar character. — Extracts from 
this are given among the specimens annexed, which will sufficiently 
illustrate the general style of this class of compositions. After the 
passages there translated, one occurs of rather more poetical merit 
than usual : " Dear is the welcome of the wife when the fleet 
standeth [at anchor] ; his ship is returned, and her husband to his 
home. She leadeth him in, washeth his sea-stained dress, and 
giveth him new garments. Thus greeteth him his love, mild, on 
the land.'' The minstrel adds, however, that this is not always the 
case ; (or some ladies love the strange man, when tiieir own '' do- 
parteth far, and is long in the path of the ships." Towards the 
conclusion is found the following allusion to the ancient mythology 
of the North : 

HaelSnum synne Sin to the Heathens 

Woden worhte weos. Woden was made. 

5. (leaf 91.) Another gnomic poem; on the advantages of friend- 
ship, the diversity of taste and talents, the benefit of brotherly af- 
fection, &c. It concludes by tracmg the origin of discord to the 
homicide of Cain. 

6. (leaf 92.) Must be referred to the same class with the former; 
but it possesses a much greater simplicity of subject and merit of 
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execution, as will appear from the following condensed translation : 
" Wilt thou interrogate the far-travelled stranger, and brood over 
that he tells thee of the wide creation. Instruction belongeth to 
them who through wisdom comprehend the universe in their breast, 
— who have examined the races of man and said the secret runes, 
and through the minstrel's craft declare it in their hys. Longer 
could I tell thee of the Creator's power than thou, though 
skilful of mind, couldest grasp in thy thought. Is indeed thy 
might exceeding strong ? Yet this is not in the capacity of man, 
that moveth on the earth, that he should investigate the high work 
of his Maker further than he permitteth. Hear and reflect how in 
the creation he firamed the heaven and earth, the sea's wide abyss, 
and those bright creatures that now in their multitudes rear and 
elevate, through his hand, thrir holy increase ;-l-80 all things 
obey the strong imposition of his voice. Through bis mighty 
mind he ordained to the stars their varied course. So in their 
splendour they carry forth to the world the power of their Lord 
and the glory of his works, shinitig his praise : steadfastiy through 
the long ages they perform the eteraal word which issued from bis 
throne who conducteth and comprehendeth all his creatures in his 
bosom — so wide his spirit and miraculous influence extend. Thus 
that bright luminary, wonderfully constituted, cometh each mora 
over the misty hills, to speed over the ways, advancing with the 
day-spring from the east, radiant and lovely, to the tribes of men, 
and to every thing that liveth. When it should descend, it pre- 
ceedethin glory forth on the western sky, till at even it reachetb 
the ocean's abyss ; and twilight and night succeed. The lustie of 
the sky, and brightness of the heaven fadejth, while the star jour- 
neyeth through the creation of God beneath the bosom of the earth. 
But no man liveth, of knowledge equal to this, that he should in- 
vestigate by his own skill how the gold-bright sun fiueth through 
the deep, in that wan cloud beneath the accumulation of the waters, 
or how the dwellers on earth can again enjoy its light, after it bath 
turned away over the ocean's brink. So hath he, who well bad 
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power, contrasted day with Dight, deep with high, the sky widi the 
sea-stieams, the land with the waters, earth with ocean, fire with 
the waves. Tlus work doth not decay, but boldeth well, and 
standeth firmly fast, compacted with mighty bands of strength by 
the same power and majesty which raised up earth and heaven." 
A fisw lines of inferior merit, on the joys of heaven and the means 
of obt^obg then., are added: 

7. (leaf 94.) Is a poem remarkable chiefly for its metrical struc- 
ture, possessing throughout the ornament of final rimes, frequently 
double, superadded to a very strict observance of alliteration. On 
this account, as an unique specimen in this language, the whole of 
it is printed in the Introductory Essay on Saxon Metre. The 
subject is extremely obscure, since the sense everywhere labours 
beneath the complicated jingle of the metrical fetters which the 
minstrel has chosen to forge for himself. The whole range of Saxon 
poetry, difficult as it often is, presents nothing which resists all or- 
dinary processes of interpretation with equal obstinacy. It is ex- 
pressed in the first porson, and begins by describing the speaker as 
having been once in a state of great prosperity, detailed with the 
usual accumulation of parallel images : with these, others of actual 
wretchedness are afterwards contrasted, and (if I understand the 
composition rightly) these are uttered in the character of a sufierer 
in purgatory, who moralizes on the destruction which thus closes 
on all earthly greatness, but expresses a hope of final happiness in 
the heavens* 

8. (leaf 9o.) This and the following poem belong to the class of 
moralizations in which the middle ages so much delighted, and by 
which a typical sense was extracted from almostevery object of nar 
ture or fiction. Thus in the sixth book of this MS. we have already 
seen the Phoenix employed as an allegorical ill^stratidn of the Re- 
surrection. The subject here selected to undergo a similar process 
is the Panther, "dn animal," according to the minstrel, '' whose skin 
is spotted with all the hues of Joseph's tunic ; it is gende to alf gdod 
creajtures, and an enemy to dragons alone. After its food, it seeks 
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a secret resting-place in the caves of the mouDtains, and there 
slumbers through three nights: when it awakens on the llurd 
morning, it rises fiill of spirit, and utters a voice of melody ; after 
which it breathes forth an odour of sweetness exceeding die most 
delicious blossoms or fruits and the choicest perfumes. Thus the 
Lord is a foe to the serpent alone, the author of evil ; and thus ri«ng 
after three nights from the grave, he diffused around the gifts of 
his spirit." The supposed perfume of the Panther is roentioaed bj 
most of the ancient and classical writers who have named that 
animal ; but I am ignorant of the source whence these additional 
particulars of its natural history were derived. 

9- (leaf 96.) Is a similar moralization on the Whale. ** TIus 
monster of the deep resembles in appearance the rude and barren 
rock; so that incautious mariners cast their anchor in its side, dis- 
embark, and kindle their fire, when it suddenly plunges and over- 
whelms them amidst the waves. And in like manner does die fiend 
entice mankind by deceptive appearances to their destnictioo. 
The whale has another stratagem to satisfy its hunger : it opens its 
enormous jaws and emits an agreeable odour, which allures* the 
other fish to swim into them. Thus also does our spiritual eoemy^ 
by the gratifications of sense, entrap the soub of men in his infiei>- 
ual prison." 

10. (leaf 970 A short religious poem of thirty lines. The in- 
vitations and promises of God are thus introduced : " I heard the 
word' that die Ruler of glory spake, proclaimed by a bird wonder- 
fully fiEur.'' This probably is intended as a mystical designation of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Book the Tenth and last. 

1 • (leaf 98.) The Address of the departed Soul to the Body : firom 
which an extract is given among the following specimens. 

^. (leaf 101.) A Scaldic poem, containing allusions to the historic 
of Weland and of Theodric of Berne : also published among the 
specimens. 

The remainder of the volume, about thirty leaves, is principally 
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occupied (the exceptions mil presently be stated) with various 
asingmata, for the most part so extremely obscure that they might 
suffice to damp the perseverance of a Saxon CEdipus far more 
keen than the present Editor : the language and style, indeed^ ap- 
pear intentionally clouded by the introduction of many unusual 
expressions, for which it would be vain to consult the extant dic- 
tionaries, and in fixing the sense of which we are) firom the nature 
of such compositions, deprived of the assistance generally to be 
derived fixun the context. Lest, however, the reproach which an 
omission of much the same importance on the part of i^ early 
editor' of Chaucer has drawn from his successors {Tantamne rem 
tarn negUgenier), should be repeated on this occasion, the follow- 
ing specimens are subjoined, as illustrating the general nature of 
these riddles of the olden time. 

One of the longest of these (beginning Hwilum ic jevrite. swa 
ne wenaiS men. under ySa ^e^raoc. eorSan secan. garsecges ^nd) 
appears to relate to the sun, which is described as ''sometimes 
plunging below the foaming waves, and pursuing its course be- 
neath the habitations of men ; sometimes soaring over the sea 
agitated with storms, while the surges break over the borders of the 
land, and the vessel, full of despairing mariners, is tossed on their 
surface ; sometimes passing through the clouds, while the thunder 
roars around, and God shooteth forth his sharp and fiery darts.'' 
After these descriptions, which are so extended as to distract the 
attention from the principal subject, and in themselves of very diffi- 
cult interpretation, the whole is thus summed up : 

Hv^lum under eorSan, Sometimes beneath the earth, 

Hwilum ySa sceal Sometimes beneath the waves 

shall I 
Heali under hnijan ; Deeply descend ; 

Hwilum holm ufan Sometimes above the sea 

Streamas styrje; And the streams I move; 

Hwilum stije up Sometimes I ascend 

P 
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Wdcnfare: The heaven in my coarae : 

Wr^ wide fere I wander a wide journey 

Swift and swi^ feonn. Swift and tery firm. 

Saja hw»t ic hatte ; Say what I am named ; 

OSSe hwa mec rme Or who exdtedi me 

0on ic restan ne mot? When I may not rest? 

09Sb hwa mec stcfi^ Or who stayeth me 

Bon ic stffl beom ? When I shoakl be still ? 



Others of the senigroata appear to relate to the Christian Church* 
according to the opinion of Hickes^ who has inserted transcripts 
from some of them in the be^nning of his Icelandic Granunar, on 
account of the Runic characters, which are interspersed in diem 
in several places, and certidnly stand for entire words, of wUdi 
they are the initial letters. His opinion is formed fix>m the attri- 
butes ascribed to th^r mysterious subject ; such as, being appointed 
by Christ to encounter warfare ; speaking in many tongues ; givii^ 
wisdom to the simple; rejoicing in persecution; found by the 
worthy ; and rec^ved by those who are washed in the laver, &c : 
but they even exceed the usual obscurity of these productions* 

The ensuing examples will probably more than satisfy the reader 
as to those of a miscellaneous charact^. 

(Leaf 106.) 

Is iSis middan jeaid This mid earth 

Missenlicum Is in various 

WiBum ^ewlitqfad. Fashions adorned, 

Wretum jeftietwad. And with wonders decorated. 

SiiSum sdlic ic seah I saw a tiling strange in its ways 

Searo hweorfan. Curiously to move, 

Grindan wi% ^reoto ReTolving with damour 

Giellende faran* And stridulously p ioceeding. 

Nefde sellicu wiht Tlus wonderful ifarng had not 
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Syne ne folme, 

Exle ne eannas ; 

Sceal on amim fet 

Seaio ceap swifan, 

SwiiSe feran 

Faran ofer feldas. 

HcfiJe fida ribba; 

Mu« wn on middan ; 

Moncynoenyt; 

Fere fi)ddar«welan 

Folc-scipe dreo^eS. 

Wist in wijcB, 

And werum pddeS 

Gaful -gdSTh jehwam. 

SsBsiSepunan 

BeneaiSrice 

And heane rece. 

Gif %u conae wisworda jleaw, 

H w»t sio wiht sie i 



Sinews nor Hmbsi 

Shoulders nor arms ; 

On its feet alone must 

The curious creature revolve, 

Stoutly proceed 

And fare over the fields. 

It had many ribs; 

Its mouth was in the midst; 

It is useful to mankind ; 

The carriage of tlie wealth of food 

It perfoimelli for the people. 

It carrieth in provisions. 

And yieldeth to men 

The tribute of eveiy year. 



If thou understandest the skill of 

wise words^ 
What may this thing be i 



Unless this be a waggon or cart, the editor must confess himself 
not sufficiently '' sidlful in wise words " to decypher its occult allu- 
sions. 



Wflsr set let wine 
Mid his wi& 
And his twegea suna 
And his twa dobtor. 
Swa se jesweoslor 
And hyre suna twejen ; 
Freolicu firum beam 
Fasder wsss iSerinne 



A man sat at wine 
With his wife 
And his two sons 
And his two dau^ters, 
Also his sister 
And her two sons ; 
The noble patriarch 
And father was there 
V2 
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Dara aslSeliD^a SBjhwwBeres, 
Mid earn and nefa. 
Ealra wtBron fife 
Eorla and idesa 
Insittendra. 



Of each one of these men. 
With the uncle and nephews. 
In all there were five 
Of men and women 
There sitdng. 



Adam« Eve, two of tlieir sons, and one daughter, appear to be the 
five persons intended. Eve being reckoned in the several rdations 
which may be attributed to her (as the wife, the sister, and the 
daughter of Adam), the apparent excess of numbers and com- 
plicadon of kindred admit a ready explanation. 



Ic eom mare iSon 
Daos middanjeard, 
Lssse "Son bond wyrm ; 
Leohtre ik>n mona, 
Swiftre ^n sunne ; 
S«s sind ealle 
Flodas on iiasSmum ; 
And "Sas foldan 
Bearm jrene won^as ; 
Grundum ic hrine, 
Helle under hni2e ; 
Heofenes ofer sdje, 
Wuldres eSel ; 
Wide raoce 
Ofer enjla card. 
Eorthan jefyUe, 
Ealdne middanjeard. 
And mere streamas 
Side, Qud mec selfum. 



I am greater than 

This mid earth. 

Less than a worm ; 

Lighter than the moon. 

Swifter than the sun ; 

All the seas. 

The floods, are in my embrace ; 

And the lap of this earth. 

The green plains ; 

I touch the abysses, 

I descend beneath hdl ; 

1 ascend above the heavens. 

The abode of glory ; 

I reach widely 

Over the country of the angds. 

I fill the globe. 

The ancient mid earth. 

And the sea streams 

Wide, with myself. 



Saja hw»t ic hatte. 



Say what I am named. 
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The omnipresent power of the Deity, .comprehending at once 
the most minute-and most vast portions of his creation, is obviously 
here intended. 



The obscurity attaching itself to much of this part of the MS. 
will be rendered most conspicuous by the following specimen 
of corrupt Latinity, which appears absolutely unintelligible. 

Mirum videtur miki — hipui ab agno tenetur — / 

Obcurrii agnus et capii viscera lupir^ 

Dum starem et mirarem vidi gloriam magnam — 

Dttf lupi stanies ex tertium tribtd 

IIII pedes habebani cum septem occults^ videbant. 

It seeijis probable that the two first lines may be intended for 
accentual hexameters: the fourth line is apparendy corrupted; the 
contraction beginning it is perhaps diversi. 



Intermixed with these »nigmata, we find towards the latter part 

« 

of the volume other poems, religious and miscellaneous. 

1 • The first of these is the complaint of an exile separated firom 
his lord, banning *' Ic %s ped wrece." As being in a s^le of 
which there is perhaps scarcely another original Saxon example 
extant, it has appeared to the editor to daim publication ; and he 
has tiierefore added it to the following specimens. 

2. ^\B«t ^elimpan sceal," 8cc. — A poem on the duty of reflecting 
on the destruction of the world by fire, the torments of hell, general 
retribution, 8lc. 

3. " Wille tenne foipddanjssta Dryhten." — ^A continuation of 
the same subject. 

4. '*Ajfi mec se seknihta God."— A prayer for pardon. 

5. ** Onpmnon him onuhton, a^lcunde miegS/' The Marys 
went at dawn to search the sepulchre where the body of our Lord 

' Ita MS. 



V>^ 
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had been deposited ; but they found him not, for he had descend e d 
to liberate the captive souls in hdl. St« John (die Bapdst) had 
previously declared to those captives tbeproouse of Chiistto eflect 
thor deliverance ; and, while dosing his address to them, bdx)lds 
the fulfilment of that which he had prodaimed in the triumphant 
entrance of the Redeemer. Adam then ooogratulates Eve, and 
breaks forth into exclamations of pndse to Chris^ to Oabrid who 
announced, to Mary who bore him> to Jerusalem, to Jordan, &c. 

6. '' Wei h\V %am eorle/' — ^Charity covereth a multitude of ans. 

7. " Saja me hwast ten weorudes were."— A short and muti- 
lated fragment on the destruction of Pharoah's host in the Red Sea. 

6. Metrical paraphrase of the Lord's Prayer. 

9- " Gefeoh nu on ferSe, and to frofre ^eSeoh. Diyhtne IKnum." 
-^A short poem on religious comfort. 

After this, from the 122nd page, the MS. is much mutilated to 
the end : the subjects appear to be principally asnigmatical; but thdr 
obscurity is rendered hopelessj from the imperfect state in which 
they occur. One of these fragments, however, is of a descriptive 
nature, the subject being a ruined dty. As it possesses more dian 
ordinary merit, it has been selected for publication among the fol- 
lowing specimens. 



I. 

HYMN ON THE DAY OF JUDGEMENT. 

Book II. Section 3. 
{From the UdeAtdhof^s MS. Lectvra an Angh^Sojon Poeiry,) 

The general sutgect of this poem has been accuratdy stated by 
Wanley : he has omitted^ however, to m ent ion diat it a{q[)ears to 
be a fragment of some larger composition ; for it commences thus 
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abruptly with what I should approbtnd Ip be a song of the atten- 
dant angds : 

* Thus in glad triumph o'er the* leiherial vault 
To Son's holy towers, with this fiur pomp 
Of Heaven's alLf lortous sons we bear our Lord. 

The poet now appears to returp to bia narrative. 

' Him first and noblest and his regal state 
They see, and gaze with rapture. Instant now 
He bids each nation of tiie peopled earth, 
A countiess host, to judgement, that each soul 
May taste the portion of her earthly deeds. 

The next paragraph affording a good example of Oie peculiar 
construction of the Anglo-Saxon poetical sentence, I have rendered 
it line for line into a Latin dimeter Iambic. 



* WsmidVyslice 
DreatewiUaV' 
Ofer heofona jdilidu 
Hla&rd ferjan 

To Vaere heorhtan byri; 
Mid %B8 bl%an s^dryt 
Ealra sije-beama. 

* Saet seleste and se^este 
D8s%e her onsteriaV^ 
And in firofre jeseoV 
Fraetwum UiGMu 

Wfle eft swa Veah 
EoiVan maegSe 
Syl&seaeean 
Sideherse, 
And %oft jedeman 
Daeda jdiwylos 
Daim Va sefiremedioii 
Pole under rodenun. 



Noicum hu^uBmodi 

Trmmpho vchmus 

Sffer emU tecta 

Dcmmumferre 

Ad ittam splendidam civiUUem 

Cum hdc hilari iurmd 

Omnium vktoria JiUorum. 

lUum prinuun et nolnlUsmum 
lUi hie tfidcenlKf, 
Et cum sohUio videni 
Omamentis ccrmeaire. 
VuU coRltmid tamm 
Terra genies 
Ipie comoocare 
Immentam (bUam) cormiamf 
Et tuncjudicare 
DefactU quibutque 
lUis quafeeermU 
Homines sub cceh. 
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^ Sidebai 
TrtmaUe caUfomice, 
Rex mycfomw al t in im u s 

Tuiela deoot^ gT^gj^f 
Tmnc oMda ^^fideUum^ 
, In urbe sanetA gaudkam 
PrasetUe tandem JUio. 

I shall add <xkly a few of the lines immediately following this 
pass^ in English. 

' Then went they forth to iOon : he their Lord, 
High in that city of his holiness. 
Heals every soitow ; there might they bdiold 
Full face to face their Saviour and their God. 
The crowd of mourners there foigot their pain, 

' Da wan wuldres weard 
Wolcnum hifenjum, 
Heah enjla cynin; 
Ofer hro&s upp, 
Halijra he]m» 
Hyht wees geniwad, 
Blis in hurpun, 
Durh Vses heomes cyme. 

* Gewitan him %a jongan Diicedebant iuncire 

To Hienualem; In Hkroiolynam ; 

HseleV hy2e*TO& Sanat (ilk) mag nan mm t 

In )$a hal^an bur; In ed sanctd cwiUUe 

Geomor mode ; TrMHam ; 

Donan hi God nyhst ExmdeUUDeumprwckmtm 



Upsti^ende Seturrectum 

Eapun sepm, OcuUi videnif 

Hyra wilp&n. Ipiontm henefacUfem. 

Daer wees wofes hxin; lUk erat lameniatitmk draUus 

Tome bitolden, Ird amoidf 
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And love glow'd quickenilag at th^r inmost soul 

Responsive to their master's : there abide 

In that fair citadel the gloriouB chiefs 

Of them whom God hath called, fiuthfiil known 

The servants of his justice. So decreed 

Ere yet he rose finom earth thdr heavenly King. 

The reminder of the poem is almost wholly occupied with 
nearly similar descriptions of the joy of the angels and^ the spirits 
of the just at the presence of the Redeoner ; mention is then made 
of the delivery of the wicked to the custody of demons ; and the 
author concludes with admonishing his hearers to reflect upon the 
eternity of happiness or misery which the Almighty had placed at 
their choice. 



II. 

HYMN OF THANKSGIVING. 

P. 16. Book II. Section 3. 

ThiS| which appears far superior in point of poetical merit to 
the preceding specimen, is erroneously described by Wanley as 



Wees sec treow lufii 
Hat at heortan, 
Hreder imuui weoll 
Beam breost 8e&. 
Bidon ealle Vabre 
Depias VrymfuDe 
Deodnes ^ehata 
In ^re torhtan byrig» 
Tyr riht ^en ; 
Swa himself bibead 
Swegles ajend 
JEt Von upstije. 



Erai ilk venu amor 
Fervensm corde, 
Velocku asiuabat inius 
FUu pectus. 
Habitant omnes iUic 
Ductares gloriosi 
Domim ekctontm 
In ed glariosd ciotta/e, 
DeijtuH minUiri; 
SiaU ipsejtusU 
CceU potMessor 
Prhuqtmm remrrexit. 
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C^Lrmen de fnutuU creatume. It ia^iofaGt, abyoDDOrodeoftbaiiks- 
^ving ; and the creadon is meDdoned only towards its oooimeDoe- 
ment as one topic of admiratioo and gratitude. I have in this in- 
stance deviated from the method hitherto observed, and adopted 
for my translation the form of the inegidar ode : by this means I 
have been enabled to preserve more faithfully than I could perhaps 
have done in blank verse the abrupt transitions of the ori^nal : by 
not confining the metre to the stated recurrence of any particular 
system, the regularity of construction (if that indeed be essential to 
the ode) has been sacrificed to the desire of presenting, as far as it 
was in my power, a fisithful transcript of the original. 

^ Befits it well that man should raise 
To Heaven the song of thanks and praise, 
For all the gifts a bounteous God 
From age to age hath still bestow'd. 

The kindly seasons' tempered reign, 

The plenteous store, the rich domain 

Of this mid-earth's extended plain. 
All that his creatures' wants could crave. 
His boundless power and mercy gave. 



' Bmt is Vaes wyiVe 
Daet Ke wer&ode 
Sec2;an DryVne Votu: 
DujuSa jehwylcre 
De us siV and ser 
Simie ^efiremede, 
Durh moni^fealdra 
Maspm jeryno ; 
He us set jiefed 
And sehta-sped, 
Welan ofer wid loud, 
And weder liKe. 
Under swejles bleo, 
Sunne and Mona, 



Hoe eH opera pr e iu tm 
Ui hwmamtm gemn 
DiciU Domino graUat 
(Ob) benejicia singula 
Qua nobis mmeeiolm 
Siepe iniuUtf 
Per muttig^icis 
PoUstatis mystenuMi 
lUe nobis cibum addidUf 
Et possessiomm gasuu^ 
Diviiias super laUm ferrom, 
Et tempestaUm mUeau 
Sub cceU umbraculOf 
Sol et LunOf 
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Noblest of yon bright train that sparkle Ugh, 

Beneaih the Taulted Ajf 

The Sun by day, the silver'd Moon by night. 

Twin fires of heaven, dispenseyor Man tb^r useful light. 

Where'er on earth lus lot be sped. 

For Man the douds their richness shed. 

In gentler dews descend, or openmg pour 

Wide o'er the land th^r fertilinng shower. 

From these subjects of praise and gratitude, the poet rises to the 
sublimer topic of our redemption. The turn of the following pas- 
sage in this part of the hymn is by no means devoid of spirit. 
" The Saviour (says the bard) delivered us fix)m the angef of the 
Father." 

* Not such the doom 
Our sorrowing fathers heard of old, 
The doom that in dread accents told 
Of Heaven's avenging might, and woe, and wrath to come. 
'^ Lo I have set thee on earth's stubborn soil 
With grief and stem necessity to strive, 



JEXeHast tunjk, NobUissima sidera^ 

Eallum sdnatS^ OmnUms niterU^ 

Heofon candelle, CaU lampades^ 

Hael^ura on eoi^San. Vtrit m terra* 

DreoseV deaw, CadU ros^ 

And ren duju^ Et pluoia bona 

WeecaV to feoih nere Excitaiur klnge lathpte 

Fira cynne, Humano generic 

leca^ eoiV welan. Atiget terrce dnituu. 

* Se %e aer sunken Qui oUm cecmU 

Durh yme hy^e Per tratam antnram 

iEldum to soi^e: Semoribus {homniSmd) m dokrem : 

''IcVecofer *' Ego te ttqter 

EoiVan jeworhte ; Terramfeci ; 

On Vaere Vti scealt In ed debet 
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To wear thy days in unavuling toiU 

The ceaseless sport of torturing fiends to live. 
Thence to thy dust to turn, the worm's repast 
And dwell where penal flames through endless ages last." 

The subject is condnued through the greater part of the poem. 
In one passage the mission of our Saviour is metaphorically de* 
scribed as the flight of a bird. 

^ Wing'd by Heaven's eternal might. 
Swift he sped his eagle flight. 
Borne by the Spirit's checkless force, 
Strong he shaped his onward course. 
To the foes of God alone 
Dark was the course, the flight unknown. 

The conclusion of this poem will perhaps be fixind to possess 
sufficient merit to apologize for transcribing it at length. It will 



YrmVum lif^an, 
Wunian in jewinne, 
And wnece dreojan 
Feondum to hroVer, 
Fus leoVgalan : 
And to Caere ilcan 
Scealt eft geweoxVan 
Wyrmum aweallen. 
Donan wites fyr 
Of Vaere eox%an 
Scealt eft jesecan." 
Hwset us Vis aeVelin; 
YVre jefiremede. 

In Vasre jodcundan 
Gffistes strenjVa 
Wees VasB ftisles flyht, 
Feondum on eoiCan 
Dyme and de^ol. 



(In) muerut etoere, 

Versari m laborVmSf 

Etpcgnampati 

(A) diaboUs in pectorCf 

Prompiis konutmm tntmtcu : 

Et in eandem {terram) 

Debes citd reverU 

FermUmt scaturire. 

Tunc pcena ignem 

Ex hdc terrd {amoius) 

Dehes did juarere*' [bUit 

Quam (maledictianem) nobis ilk no- 

ProcuIJtcU {avertit). 

Indkmu 
Spriida foUniid 
Erai hufus alUis vohUus, 
{Ab) tntmtcu m terrd 
OccuUus et absc<mditui» 
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doubtless remind the classical reader of the exquisite choral ^ong 
of Sophocles*, commencing Uo^Xft ra Seivft: and the fine moral 
reflection with which it terminatQ3 would not have disgraced the 
composition even of the most philosophic poet of antiquity. 

» Thrice holy He, 
The Spirit Son of Deity ! 
He call'd from nothing into birth 
Each fair production of the teeming earth; 
He bids the faithful and the just aspire 
To join in endless bliss heaven's angel choir. 
His love bestows on human kind 
Each varied excellence of mind. 
To some his Spirit-gift aflfords 
The power and mastery of words : "^ 

So may the wiser sons of earth proclaim. 
In speech and measured song, the glories of his name. 



Sophoclis Antigone* 



* Se % world jescop, 
Codes jffist-sunu, 
And us 2iefe sealde 
Uppe mid enjlum 
Ece staVelas. 
And eac monijfealde 
Modes snyttru 
Seow and sette 
Geond sefim monna. 
Sumum wordlaSe 
Wise sendeV 
On hu modes jemynd, 
Durh his mu^ Zsnt, 
JESele onjiet 
Se msej eal fela 
Sinjan and secjan 
Dam his snyttru-creeft 
Bifolen on feiVe. 



lUe hanc terram creamt^ 
Dei gjnrUuaUsJUiuSf 
Ei 'nobis dona ohtignamt 
Suprd cum angelis 
JRtemat sedes. 
Et etiam rmUtipUcem. 
Anxnd pnidentiam 
Insevit et powU 
In pectoribus homimmu 
NonmdUs oratioms WHiem 
Sapientem miitit 
In tp«onim anmi mentem^ 
Per spkiium oris ejus^ 
Nctnlem tnUUigentiam* 
Hoc possunt unhersi 
Canere et pnedieare 
Quibus est solertia 
Insita in animo. 
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Some the tuneful hand may ply^ 
And loud befora the litt'oing thrang 
Wake die ^ad harp to faannociy. 
Or bid the trump of joy its sweUing note prolong. 

To these he gave Heaven's righteous laws to scan. 

Or trace the courses of the starry host ; 
To these the writer's learned toil to plan ; 

To these the battle's pride and victor's boast^ 
Where in the welL-fougbt field the waMivx)p pour 
Full on the wall of shields the arrow's flickering shower. 
Some can speed the dart afar. 
Some foige the steely blade of war. 



Sum msej fin^rum wel 
Hlude fore haeleVum 
Hearpan sdr^an, 
Gleobeam pretan. 
Sum mae^ jodciunde 
Reccan ryhte se. 
Sum mae; ryne tunjla 
Secjan side jeseeaft 
Sum msej ]ear<dice 
Word cwide writan. 
Sumum wi^es sped 
Giefed set ^uVci 
Don ^arjetrum 
Ofer scild-hreadan 
Sceotend sendeV 
Flacor flao^eweorc. 
Sum maej fromlice 
Ofer seakue sss 
Sund-wudu drifan* 
Hreran hofaa-^SreGe. 
Sum msj heaane beam 
Stsel^ne sestSjan. 
Sun mae; styled sweord 
Waepen jewyrcan. 



NmnmUU po en m d Hgifis ba^ 
Somaram ante noUkn 
Citharam excitare^ 
Gaudn tubam tn^fiam* 
NofmnUU poBsuni (fiotnam 
Panderejuitam legem. 
NcnwM passml atrmtm utironm 
Dicere late contfiHtium, 
NannuUi possunt dode 
Verhum dictum ecribere. 
Quibusdam victaruse poUmAnn 
DedU m beUo, 
Uli exerckus 

Super cljffpeorum teiiudktes 
Jaculans mittk 
Fohcrem sagitUe epeirfimi* 
AUqui possutU/ortUer 
Super teUsum aia r>g» 
Pelagi Ugwmiilinmem'] ^gere^ 
(JJt) aitmgai oceani 9im» 
AUqmpoetwU aUmm kkm 
Chdlybe pnjttenium mUMere. 
AUqui posmurt/errtmn enfem 
Tehmfabricare* 
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Some o'er ocean's stonny tide 

The swiftowing'd ship can fearless guide. 

Some in sweet and solemn lays 
The full-toned voice of melody can raise. 
So Heaven's high Lord each gift of strength or sense 
Vouchsafes to man« impartial to dispense : 
And of the power that from his Spirit flows 
On each a share, on none the whole bestows ; 
Lest fiivour'd dius beyond their mortal state. 
Their pride involve them in the sinner's fate. 



Sum con won^a be^on; AUqui possunt ora exercere 

We^as wid jielle. elatdvoce. 

Swa se Waldend us Utpote Regnator nobit 

God-beam on srundum Deifibu in $errd 



His jiefie htyttiuL Ipmu dona 

Nyle be senjum anum Nokut ip»e (Uiquot 

EaUe jefyBan PemtiU replere 

Gaestes snyttru, SpirUus prudentid^ 

Dy laes him jielp sc^e Ne iUos arrogatUia perdat 

Durh his anes crseft Per propriam artem 

Ofer oKre ford. Super alios homines. 

It will be seen that I have not entirely translated the passage 

Sum con won^A bejon; 
We^as wid jielle. 

Indeed I do not clearly perceive its constructiony unless wonga wejas 
are to be taken together as ** the way or passage of the mouth." 
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in. 

THE PH(£NIX* 
.Leaf 55. Book VI. Section L 

This poem is remarkable as being a translation or rather para- 
phrase of a Latin original still in existence ; the '' Phanix^ (attri- 
buted by some to Lactantius, and printed at the end of the Yar 
riorum edition of Claudian) commencing 

** Est locus in prima felix OrierUe rematus" 

• Its Anglo-Saxon imitator has converted the classical tale of the 
eastern bird into an allegory of the resurrection. Many other 
fables of the heathen mythology were similarly applied and inter- 
preted in a religious sense by the authors of the middle ages. Of 
this the celebrated Gesia Romanarum afibrd more than one ex- 
ample. And we find in the catalogue of the bocks formerly be- 
stowed by Humphrey Duke of Gloucester upon the library which 
he founded in this university, the whole of Ovid's Metamorphoses 
thus ^ fttcralized" 2LS the writers of those days expressed it. 

This taste for allegorizing the beautiful fictions of classical poetry 
was perhaps first introduced by the later fathers of the christian 
church. The one now under consideration, as it is among the 
most obvious, so it was probably among the earliest applications 
of this nature. " Doceat (says St. Ambrose as quoted in the Specu- 
lum Naiurale of Vincent of Beauvsds) nos hoc avis exemplo resur* 
rectumem credere, qua sine exemplo et sine raiionis praceptione sibi 
insignia resurrectionis instaurat.** The Saxon Paraphrast has far 
exceeded his original in prolixity, a fault perhaps almost insepara- 
ble from the poetical system adopted by our ancestors. The pre- 
sent extract is taken fix>m the conmiencement of the poem, and 
exhibits a description of the island which the Phoenix was sup- 
posed to inhabit. The paraphrast has by no means scrupulously 
followed the succes^on of ideas of his original. 
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^Oft have I heard that eastward, &r from hence. 
The noblest land that song may tell of lies. 
Not by the countless host of men that hold 
This middle earth, that country may be known. 
Heaven hath removed it from the sinner's eye. 
Fair is that land, with every pleasure blest ; 
In the sea's bosom, rich of odorous sweets. 
The lonely islet stands. Divine was he, 
And wondrous in his sovereign intellect. 
The Artificer that gave that land its place. 
There to his righteous ser\'ants stand unveil'd 



* ILbbbe ic ^efirupien 
Dsette is feor heonan 
East-daelam on 
XXehat londa 
Firum jefraeje. 
Nis se foldan-sceat 
Ofer middanjeard 
Monjum ^efsere 
Folc ajendra ; 
Ac he aiyrred is 
Durh Meotudes meaht 
Man firemendum. 
Wliti J is se wony 
Eall wynnum ^eblissad ; 
In roVam sse-preatum 
Foldan stencum 
£nlic is ^t ijlond. 
MXde se Wyrhta, 
Modi; meahtum sped! j, 
Se Va moldan jesette : 
Dser hiS oft open 



Ego ottJiot 
Qudd est procul hmc 
In oriente qacedam 
Nobilissima regio 
Viris cognita (pel celebrata). 
Non est ea terrce plaga 
Per medium orhem 
Multisfrequentata 
Populi (terram) possidentis ; 
Sed ilia remota est 
Per Creatoris potentiam 
« Ab ifuqvefacientibus. 
Splendida est ea regio 
Omnibus deliciis beata ; 
In ruhro oceani sinu 
Terra odaribus 
Sola est ea instda* 
NobiUs (fuit) Opifex, 
InteUectuaU potentid-alacriSf 
Qui earn regionem statuit : 
Illic est scepe reclusum 

Q 
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In clearest light the joys of heaven's domain. 
Beauteous in sooth that land beneath the sky , 
Spreads its green woodlands : there nor rain, nor snow. 
Nor the frost's fetters, nor the blast of fire. 
Nor hail smft falling, nor the hoary rime^ 
Nor the sun's parching heat, nor winter's cold. 
May ought intrude ; but firm amid the wave> 
SuU clad in verdure, stands that blessed realm. 
Nor hill nor mountain there, nor stony cliff 
(Such steeps as those opr ear^Iy mansion bears). 
High towering rise ; nor upland's long ascent. 



Ead^um to^eanes 

Onhliden hleoVra 

Wyn heofon rices. 

Huru ^t is wynsuin wonj^, 

Wealdas jrenei 

Scane under roderum. 

Ne mse^ ^aer ren, ne snaw, 

Ne forstes freest^ 

Nefyres hlcest^ 

Ne hcegUs hryre^ 

Ne hrimes dryref 

Ne sunnan haiUf 

Ne sin caldUf 

Ne warm weder, 

Ne winter scur. 

Ac se won J seomaS 

Eadi; on^sund 

Blostmum jeblowen. 

Beorjas ^aer ne muntas 

Steape ne stonda^, 

Ne stan-clifu 

Heah Uifia«, 

Swa her mid us, 



Sanctis obviam 

Revelatum clar^ 

Gaudium ccelesUs regnu 

Ver^ eaest lata rcgio^ 

Sylvis virescenSf 

Pulchra sub ccelo. \aMt mi, 

Neque potest (dominari) iUiepbixia 

Neque hyemis gebt^ 

Neque ignis afflatus^ 

Neque grandinis impetuSf 

Neque pruimse rigor ^ 

Neque sotis ardor, 

Neque noxiumfriguSf 

Neque torrida tempestas, 

Neque hyemis tm6er. 

Sed regie permanet 

Beata in oceano 

Flosculis germinans. 

(Nee) coUes ihi nee numtes 

Prcecipites stanty 

Neque saxorum clivi 

Ardui assurguntf 

(Sicuti htc apud nasj 
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THoT dell, nor vale is there, nor rocky cave. 
Mars not that blessed isle unseemly ought. 
But full of joys it flowereth under heaven. 

The whole poem occupies ten leaves^ and is divided into sec* 
dons ; the first of these (the only one which my time permitted me 
to transcribe) contains about one hundred and seventy verses, and 
ends thus. 



Dasr se hal^a stenc 
\Vuna% geond wyn lond 
Daet onwended ne bi? 
Mfre to ealdre 
Mr iSon endije 
Frod fym jeweorc 
Se hit irym^ j^scop. 



Illic sanctus odor 
PervadU gaudii terram, 
Qua^ accessa non est 
Unquam hominibus 
Priusquamjiniat (Phoenix) 
Provectior atate opus 
Qua prima fabficavit. 



Exclusively of its general value as a specimen of the poetical 
language of our forefathers, and the curious circumstance of its 
having been drawn from a source which, though not of the purest 



Ne dene, ne dalu, 
Ne dun-scrafu, 
Hliewas, ne hlincas, 
Ne Veer hleonaV 
Oo tmsmeVes wiht. 
Ac se ae^ele fold 
WridaV under wolcnum 
Wyimum jeblowen. 



Neque vaUiSf neque convaUis^ 
Neque montiufn spelunca^ 
(Neque) tumuU^ nee aggeres^ 
Neque ilU inest (incumbii) 
VUa aspera res, 
Sed nobiUs regio 
Germinat sub ccelo 
Gaudns scaturiens. 



It will immediately be perceived that in the lines printed in italics the 
lithor has, besides the usual alliteration which is still carefully observed, 
dopted the additional ornament of rime, a circumstance of by no means 
ommon occurrence in Anglo-Saxon Poetry. Mr. Turner has adduced a 
tft examples uf it, but I know of no source which would afford so many, or 
f such length, as the Exeter MS. The principal of these are given in the 
itttoductory Essay on Saxon metrel 

Q2 
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age, roust yet be considered as classical \ this kmg compositioD 
probably contains but litde that would be interesting to the anu- 
quary *• This, ho wever, the very slight inspection which I was 
enabled to give the remaining sections certidnly does not authorine 
me to affirm from my own knowledge. 



IV. 

GNOMIC POEM. 

Book IX. Sectiou 4. 

As a specimen of this class I have to ofier the following para- 
phrase of a part of the fourth poem of the ninth book, which, 
though not altogether literal, will yet perhaps serve to convey a 
pretty accurate idea of the general tenor of the compo^tion. 

^ AgaiK shall summer shine, again 
Shall winter weave his icy chain ; 



> This was seldom directly the case with the poetiy of the middle ages. 
TheBoethius of Alfred b a splendid exception ; ami a singular one of later 
date (about 1900) occurs in theDigby MS. noticed by Warton(MS. Dtgb.86> 
It is entitled Le Regret de Maximiefif and appears to be an English traDsia- 
tion from a French paraphrase (for it is too loose and inaccurate to be called 
stricdy a version) of an £legy by Maximianus, falsely attributed by itseariier 
editprs to Cornelius Gallus. 

* It might perhaps be added that the concluding lines of the poem are 
written alternately in Saxon and Latin (as may be seen by reference to Wao- 
ley's Catalogue). This' has been employed in the Introduction to the present 
volume, as serving in part to determine the nature of the metrical system 
adopted by our ancestors. 

' FoRST sceal freosan ; Pruina cancrescet ; 

Fyr wudu meltan ; ^gf^i* lignum disgoboet ; 

EorVe ^Towan ; Terra vigescet ; 

Is bryc^ian ; Glacies confringetur ; 
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Still shall fire's rapacious power 
The foresfs goodly growth devour; 
Sull for commerce, or for war. 
The wave shall bear thy keel afar. 
But One through all their varied range 
Bids matter rise and seasons change ; 
One reigns supreme in heaven and earth. 
The God who gave creaUon birth. 



Deep the gulph that hides the dead. 
Long and dark the way they tread ; 
The wealth that swelled their earthly pride 
Kindred or strangers shall divide j 
While bipathless in the silent tomb 
They wait the last dread day of doom. ^ 



Waeter helm we^ani 
Wundrum lucan 
EorVan ciVas ; 
Ak sceal anbindan 
Forstes fetre, 
Fela meahtij God. 
Winter sceal ^eweorpan ; 
Weder eflcuman; 
Sumor swe^le hat ; 
Sund unstille. 

Deep deada wae^ 
Dyme biV len^est ; 
Holen sceal in seled * 
Yrfe jedffiled 
Deades monnes ; 
Dom biS se last. 



Aqua navem (ulmum) subvehet^ 
Mire ut includat 
Terra frudtu ; 
Unus exohet 
Pndfue catenaSf 
Maxime patens Dem. 
Hyems discedet ; 
Tempestas rursut veniet ; 
Mstivtu nether calidus erit ; 
Mare irreqtdetum. 



Aha erit fnortuorum via 
Tenebrosa et longissima ; 

Possessiones ^Uspartientur 
Defuncti hondnis ; 
JwUcwm erit ultimum. 



I cannot satisfactorily explain this line. 
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The king shall woo some royal fair. 

His sceptre and bis bed to share ; 

In bracelets bright and cups of gold 

Her ample dowry shall be told : ' 

Both beloved and praised shall be. 

For liberal hand and largess free. 

The indefatigable Hickes has noticed in the chapter on Saxon 
poetry inserted in his Thesaurus the resemblance which the 
above composition bears to the lines appended to the Metrical 
Calendar or Menology, which he has printed with a literal trans- 
lation. From this poem a few extracts are here subjoitied as 
further illustrating this class of compositions, the character of which 
cannot be better expressed than in the words of Hickes himself:— 
'^ In eo mores hominum, afiectus animantiumy et inanimatomm 
naturae, res itidem aliiis generis dviles, ethics, theologicse descri- 
buntur in gnomis et sententiis ao-wSeroi;." '* Absque omni plan^ 
connexu/' he adds, in a repetition of nearly the same character in- 
troduced some few pages after the former. I have selected from 
difierent parts of this poem a few of the more striking paragraphs. 

1 Where holds the king his seat of power, 
The work of earth's industrious sons, 
Far is seen the strong-walled tower, 
A mighty mass of well-knit stones. 



Cynin; sceal mid ceape 
Cwene jebic^an, 
Bunwn and bea;^ ; 
Bu scealon serest 
Geofmn jod wesan. 

I Ctmikg sceal rice healdan; 
Ceastra beo« feorran jesyne, 
Oi^anc enta ^eweorc 
Da %e on Visse eor^an syndon 
Wraetlic weall stana ^eweorc. 



Rex cum pretio 

Reginam redtmet^ 

Vam et armiUx9 ; 

Ambo exime 

MunerUms se largos prastalnaU, 

OubemcMi rex regnum ; 
Urbes e langhiquo spectabufUur, 
Ingeniosa gigantum opera 
(Qui ir^ hdc terrd degtmt) 
Mcenibus affabre factis. 
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Loudest rolls the thunder's voice. 
Swiftest flies the wind's light breezei 
Purest far are heaven's high joys, 
Firmest stands what Heaven decrees. 



Good with evil| young with old. 
Darkness still shall strive with light ; 
Armed host with fbeman bold 
Still shall wage unceasing fight. 



The man of pure and guileless heart 
Yields soonest to the traitor's art ; 
But he whose long-protracted age 
Hath taught him to beware is sage. 



Wiiid byV on lyile swiftust, Ventus in aere est ocysiitmm^ 
Dunar by% Vrapim hludast, TanUrusfragor est maxmi stmorus^ 
Drymmas syndan Cristes myccle,/ii^€iii est majestas Christy 
Wyrd byV 8wi%bst» Faium estfortissmum* 



God sceal wyV yfele, Bontm adeersus mahmf 

GeojoV sceal wiV ylde, Juvenius adoersus senectmnt 

Lif sceal wiVdea^, Ftto conlra morfem, 

Leoht sceal wiV Vystnimi Lux contra tenebraSf 

Fyrd wiS fyrde, Exereiius adversus exertitumf 

Feond w¥6 oVrunit /iitiiitci» contra MmietMi, 

LtXwXhlSe^ Qui odii contra q^iem odio kabuerk^ 

Ymb land sacan, Ulnque contendent 

Synne stselan. Et semper se otf/irmabunt. 



SoV biV swicolosty Verus facxUkm^ 



And 2omol snoterost Et senex sajnenHssimus 

Fyru jearum frod ' Anteactis anms pmdens 

Se Ve ser fela sebideS. Quipridem midia est experlus. 
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V. 

THE SOUL'S COMPLAINT AGAINST TIIE BODY. 
Book X. Section 1. Leaf 98. 

This maj be r^arded as the prototype (in our own language at 
least) of a very numerous tribe of poems, the title of which will be 
well remembered by all those who are conversant with our eariier 
literature ;« " Dialogus inter Corpus et Animam** 

The composition immediately under our con^deratioo is, how- 
evex, scarcely entitled to the name of a dialogue. It consists only 
of a short exordium and one speech, in which the soul is repre- 
sented as upbraiding the body with the sins to which it was acces- 
sory during their union. As no part of the composition appean 
to possess any peculiar claims to the merit of poetical beauty, I 
have translated only a few hues from its commencement. Tbej 
contain (if I have rightly interpreted the passage, which is some^ 
what obscure) one singular instance of the popular superstitions of 
their age, relating to the time during which the soul was permitted 
to revisit the earth after its separation from the body. 



1 



Befits it well that man should deeply weigh 
His soul's last journey ; how he then may fare 
When death comes on him, and breaks short in twain 



1 



HuRU ^aes behofa%? Maxme hoc oportet 

Hsele^ aejhwylc MortaUum unumquemque 

Daet he his sawle-si^ Ut ille ejus aninue iter 

Sylfa bewiti^e, Secum meditetur^ 

Hu ^aet \yX deoplic. Quam illud sit longinquum (altum). 

Donne se dea^ cyme^, Quum mors advenit, 

Asundra^ %a sibbe AbrumpU copulam 
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The bond that held his flesh and spirit liuk'd : 
Long is it thence ere at the hand of Heaven 
The spirit shall reap or joy or punishment. 
E'en as she did in this her earthly frame. 
For ere the seventh night of death hath past, 



Da Ve aer somad * Qvd olimjuncta 

Waeron lie and sawle. Fuerunt corpus et anima, 

Lonj bi^ siVVan Dtii e$t exmde 

D«t se ^asat nimeV Quod spirihts accipU 

Mt Gode sylfum Apud Deum ipsum 

Swa wite swa wuldor, Aui pcenam out glortam^ 

Swa him in womlde sr, Sicui ipsi in mundo priuSf 

iEfne Vast eotV&^tf Etiam (tn) tUo vase terresirif 

Mr jeworhte. OUm factum est. 

Sceal 86 ^aest cuman, Spiritus veniet 

Geh^um ' hremi^, (In) stafione queruhu, 

Syle ymb seofon niht, ■ circiter {post) septmanam^ 



' The sense of this clause is by no means clear to me. The word ' jyhVum/ 
which occurs once in Csdmon (p. 74, 1. 4,) is supposed by Lye (Suppl.) to be 
derived from ^je-hyht,' refugkan, *Giht/oj *jyte,' however, appears in 
the compounds ^ j^bed-^iht,' fttf<i-ttfne— ' sunpht,' the Molstice-^^^t&^y* 
an apartment. Its signification in- these compounds and in the passage of 
Csdmon above mentioned seems to be tempui, mansto^ or $taiio» If ^2^~ 
9um ' be taken in the latter of these senses, it m^ be understood as con- 
strued in the Ifittin version ; if in the former, it may signify aliquando. 
Should the word 'geht,' or 'jyht,' be allowed to have signified time (as it 
must if ' jebed-gyht * be correctly translated corUidnium — vid. Lye m voce\ 
it will afford us a more plausible etymology of the adverb Tet than the one 
proposed by Mr. Home Tooke. The derivative adverbs ' gates' (exbting in 
aigiUes) and 'geh^um' will then appear to be formed from the oblique cases 
by the same analogy as 'whiles* and 'whilom* from ' hwil,* tempus. The 
old Teutonic * Zit,* tempui (vid. Schiller's Glossary t» voce) may be derived 
from the same source. The following word, 'hremig,* I have ventured to 
render querubts, or itridulut (from ' hrem,' vocifera\ rather than c<m^pof , as 
Lye has given it. The only meaning I can discover for ' syle ' is basit (Jim- 
damentum, * syll '), 1 suspect it in this place to be a mistal^of the tran- 
scriber for 'sylf* or 'sylfe.' 
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Ghastly and sbrieking shall that spirit cotne. 
The soul to find its body. Restless thus 
(Unless high Heaven first work the end of all things) 
An hundred years thrice told the shade shall roam. 
With chilling voice that sad and mournful ghost 
'Upbraids its kindred earth : ''Thou hapless dust. 
Row fares it with thee now i how dost thou waste, 
A foul and earthy mass ? Full little erst 
Thy thoughts wereof that journey which the soul. 
Driven from her fleshly tenement^ is doom'd to ! 



Sawle findan 

Done lichoman, 

De heo aer lon^e wsej, 

Dreo bund wintra, 

Butan aer wyrce 

Ece Dryhten 

^Imihti; God 

Ende worulde. 

CleopaV &nne swa cearfiil 

Caldan reorde, 

SpriccfS primlice 

Gsst to Vam duste: 

" Dru^u Su dreor^Sy 

To hwon dreahtest Va me ? 

EorVan fylnes 

Eal forweornast, 

Lames ^elicnes. 

Lyt 9u je^htes to won 

Dinne sawle siV 

Si^an wuf de 

Si%Van beo of lichoman 

r 

Lsded waere. 

Hwset wite Vu me wer^a ^ 



Anima ad mveniendttm 

Corpus, 

Quod ilia nuper halHtahat^ 

ccc hyemeSf 

Nisi prius constituai 

^temus Dominus 

Omnipotens Deus 

Ftnem orlns, 

Clamat lunc adeo misera 

Frigidd Ungud^ 

AUoquitur horrens 

Anhna puUerem : 

** Pulvis tu infeUXf 

Quo agis me ? 

Terrend putredine 

Omnino tnarcescis^ 

Limi similitudine. 

Parum prdecepisti e^^pectoHorte 

Tuum spiritus'iter 

Quofuturum esset 

Quum ilk (spiritus) e carpore 

Eductusforet. 

Ut punies me tnigue / 



> I am by no means satisfied with the constraodon of this line, or the 
clause following it. 
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To what sad fate, O wretched food of worms. 
Hast thou reduced me ! Little thoughtest thoU 
How long and dreary was my destined way." 

This extract constitutes about one-sixth part of the poem. The 
remainder is occupied by a tissue of similar reproaches, and ap- 
pears, upon the whole, to exhibit but little of imagination, and 
none of those traces of popular opinions or customs which occa- 
sionally stamp an addidonal value on the remains of our ancient 
versifiers. 

It terminates thus, at the 1 00th leaf of the MS. 



Daet tnsej aejhwylcum 
Men to jemyndum 
Mod snotterra. 



Hwset %u hum 

VfynnvL jifl 

Lyt je^htes 

Hu %is is Ion; hider.'* 



Id debent (possunt) ommhd 
Homines'in mentem (jrevocare) 
Ardmi prudentes* 



Quam tu ver^ 
Femuum esca 
ParUm cogitasti 
Qtt^m sit longum /nic»** 



VI. 
SCALD IC POEM. 

Book X. Sect 2. Leaf 100. 

This poem is chiefly remarkable from its allusions to the my- 
thological and mytho-historical narratives which hAve been incor- 
porated into the Icelandic Edda ; and more especially as fully 
attesting the popular estimation in which Weland, the Vulcan of 
Northern mythology, was ^ held by our ancestors long after their 
convereioD to Christianity; and proving also the antiquity and 
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general difilision not only of a belief in bis ezistenoeaiid attribute?, 
but even of the details of his wild and singular historr K 

This history, as contained in the Volundar Qmdm of Scmund's 
Edda (without the recent publication of which the ETCtcr Frag^ 



* [NoU by the EdUor.] 

The author of these fflustrations had detected also an •n»**^«" to the sum 
mythological personage in a passage of King Alfred's translatiaii of the 
Boethian metres, which moreover affords an amusing example of the igno- 
rance of Roman historians then generally prevalent. The royal parapbra<?r, 
finding (in the 7th metre of the 2nd book) the following reflection cm the in- 
stability of human glory, 

Ubi nuncfdellt oua Fabrku jacent f 

afforded, by his entire ignorance of the fame of the ** fiuthful l^ate,"* a new 
instance in support of the truth which the poet' was labouring to establish, 
the uncertainty of earthly reputation; and considering his name apparendy 
as designating, according to its etymology, a smith, transfers it to the most 
illustrious character of that profession with whose story he was oonversaot, 
the Vulcan of the North :— 

Hwser sint nu ^Sss wisan Where are now the wise 

Welandes ban, Weland's bones, 

Dss goldsmi^ Ibe goldsmith 

. De wss 2^0 mserost That was formerly most illustrious, 
P. 162. 

The Saxon lexicographer Lye is strangely embarrassed by this passage, 
and endeavours to make out of 'Weland * an epithet referring to die travek of 
Fabricius to the court of Pyrrhus, as if agreeing with * wealland ' jKngri- 



The same error is also found in the prose translation of the passage^ where 

it stands 

Hwsr sint nu %aes Welondes ban.— P. 43. 

Geoffirey of Monmouth has even introduced this Gothic artificer ifito the 
cydus of Celtic fiction, where he mentions 

Paada gtue icufygU Guielandut m wrbe SIgettL 

• 

Another allusion to him occurs in Hoveden, f. 444, who says, that when 
Geoffrey of Plantagenet was knighted, they brought him an ancient sword 
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ment must have remained as unintelligible to us as it was to 
H. Wanley, who terms it an ^enigma,) runs briefly thus. — Weland 
was one of three brothers settled in Ulfdale, and married to Val- 
kyriflB or war-nymphs^ if they may so be termed. After a residence 



4 

from the royal treasure, the workmanship of Galan, the most excellent of all 
sword-smiths. 

In the local traditions of the Vale of the White Horse^ his memory is still 
preserved in the legends attached to the caira or cromlech called Wayland 
Smith, recently introduced to such general notice by the author of Kenil- 
worth. 

But one of the fullest references which early English literature presents to 
his story, occurs in the more modem version of the romance of Horachilde, 
where maiden Rimenild gives her lover Horn a sword, of which she says. 

It is the make [mate] of Miming, 
Of all swerdes it b king. 
And WELAND it wrought, 
Bitterfer it hight. 

Bitton^i Romancees, vol. iii. p. S95. 

This will afford additional ground for referring that romance to a Saxon or 
Danish, and not to a Norman origin. Bishop Percy's assertion, indeed, that 
it appears of genuine English growth^ though denied with equal confidence 
and ignorance by Ritson, is supported by internal evidence which no one 
capable of understanding it can reject. The above reference to Northern 
mythology, strongly as it indicates such an origin, is corroborated by many 
other circumstances tending even more forcibly to establish the same fact. 
Thus in all the three versions of this romance (that is to say, the two English 
and one French version, which has idly been supposed to be the original), 
although every one of them varies materially from the rest, both in incidents 
and names, yet in none of them b any name given to any character which is 
not purely Saxon — a circumstance not to be paralleled in any other romance; 
a mixture, greater or less, of French names occurring in them all. Thus 
even in Sir Tristram; Blanchefleure, Triaroour, Gouveraail, Florentine, and 
others, are to be found, though that romance is remarkably free from such 
misnomers, and generally does ascribe Celtic names to its Celtic heroes. 
Secondly, the language of the earlier English version of Homchilde is in its 
essence purely Saxon. In the whole course of the romance scarcely more than 
two words (to arrive, and ' on reme' for on oars) are referable to the Norman- 
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of aine yean, these females were constrained by fate to leave their 
husbands, and disappeared. Two of the brothers departed in 
search of their respective partners ; bat Weland remained at home, 
employed in the curious arts of his profesrion, and had forged 700 
rings or plates of gold, when Ntdudr, a king of Nericia, allured bj 
the fame of his riches, beset his dwelling with an armed force, and 
after some acts of plunder and insult, was induced by the advice <i 
his queen to incapacitate him for active revenge, by the crud pro* 
cess of cutting asunder the sinews of the knee joint. Thus 
maimed, he was conveyed to a small island, and forced to work 
for the benefit of his captors. In this solitude he revenged himself 
by secretly murdering the youthful sons of Kidudr, whom he had 



French; but the slightest acquaintance with romances really translated from 
the French will satisfy any one of the liberality with which the English 
minstrels borrowed not only the materials but the very words of the ongioa), 
especially when to do so would help to furnish out a rime. Even Sir Trts- 
tram, which exhibits, the nearest approach to the purity of this version of 
Horn, has often such words as belami, bonair, battayle, aventures, broche, 
conseil, delit, desire, deraie, dioul, &c. &c. 

The phenomena presented by the three versions of Homchilde seem to indi- 
cate that the story had become so popular as to form the subject of several dif- 
ferent romances even in die Saxon tiroes, for each bears the marks of imme- 
diate derivation from a Saxon original ; and yet there are material variaUons 
in the manner of telling the story in each. The earlier English and the 
French bear the greatest resemblance, but the later English differs widely 
from both. In the two former, the scene is laid in the kingdoms of Suthene, 
Estness, and Westness, of which it would not be easy to ascertain the locality, 
* and in Ireland; but in the later version we find ourselves on terra firma in 
several districts of Yorkshire, Northumberland, Wales, &c. : and the incur- 
sions of Saracens in the former are described as invasions of Danes and 
Irish in the latter ; which, though certainly more modem in its present form, 
may claim from these circumstances, as well as the reference to Weland, to 
be considered as the more correct representation of a genuine Saxon original 

In Sir Tristram, also, we find a few lingering traces of Gothic traditions 
in the usage of the term 'dwerg^ for dwarf, and in the mention of caverns 
wrought in the old times by the Eotenes. 
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decoyed into bis dwelling by the promise of golden ornaments. 
He tben presented to the father their skulls set in gold, and fa- 
shioned into drinking cups : to their mother, gems produced from 
their eyes ; and to their sister Bodhilda, an ornament for the breast 
made from their teeth. Soon after the unconscious relatives had 
received these Thyestean presents, the virgin Bodhilda, having 
broken a golden bracelet, visits the artificer and entreats him to 
repair it. Either by drugs or magic arts (for the poem is in parts 
not only obscure but mutilated) he seems to have cast her into a 
profound sleep, and to have added to the other particulars of his 
barbarous revenge the violation of her person. This accomplished, 
he enters the palace of Nidudr by the aid of wings, and hovering 
over the presence-chamber of the monarch, reveals to him (after 
having extorted a promise that Bodhilda shall sufier no injury at 
the hands of himself or queen) the untimely fate of their oflfspring. 
He then vanishes. — I have entered thus fully into an abstract of 
the Folundar Quida, because a knowledge of its import is requi- 
site to the understanding the Saxon, or rather Danish bard ; and 
because, from the very recent publication of this part of the Edda, 
it may not. yet be generally known to those who have not made 
a peculiar study of Northern antiquities. I now pass to the com- 
position immediately before us. 

It appears to be a species of rude song, De inforiunm illus" 
trium virorum, composed for the purpose of alleviating the sorrows 
of the writer himself. It is divided by a species of burden into 
paragraphs of unequal length, each containing a separate example. 
The first and second of these relate (as I have said) to the adven- 
tures of Weland and Bodhilda. After what has been premised, 
their general purport will be readily understood. It is not, how- 
ever, without diESdence that I offer a translation, which I have en- 
deavoured to make as literal as possible. Some passages are so 
obscure as to render it highly probable that I may have misunder- 
stood them. 
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Weland him bewurman 

WriEces cunnade, ^ 
Anhydi; ^rl 
Earfo^a dreaj. 
Haefde him to ^esiiS^ 
Sor^e and lonja'S, 
Winter cealde, 
WrsBce wean oft onfond, 
Si'S'San hine Ni^had 
On nede lejde 
Swoncre seono bende 
Onsyllan monJ 
9»8 ofer eode 
Bisses swa mse;. 

Beadohilde ne wies 
Hyre bro'Sra dea-S 
On aefan swa sar 



Welandus sibi animum infiam- 

mare 
Erilio (v. irguria) iensii, 
Pervkaxdux 
Difficultatem pertulit. 
Hahuit sibi in camites 
Dolorem ac tolitudinem, 
HyemefrigidOf 

Exilii dolorem sape experiu$aif 
Ex quo eum Niihadus 
Necessitate obstrinxit 
Debilem nervorum articulos 
Infelicem hominem. 
Hoc tile superavit 
In hoc tuum tanquam potes 

susline, 
Bodhild^t mm erai 
Fratrum mors 
Inpectore tarn molesta 



E'en Weland felt, the strong and stern. 
His soul with wrongs indignant burn. 
Doomed through the winter's night to bear 
A wretched exile's lot of care. 
Companion had the Alf-king none 
Save grief and solitude alone. 
What time by false Nidudr's art 
The mangled sinews' torturing smart 
Had laid the hapless artist low. 
In dread extremity of woe. 
Yet bore he this, and thou mayst bear 
The grief, that all of earth must share. 
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S^a hyre sylfre ISin;; 
Dast heo jearolice 
Onjieten bttfde 
E>»t heo eacen wes. - 

4 

^fire ne meahte 

Drifte ^cfSencan 

Hu ymb "Saet aceolde, 
B»8 ofereode, 
Biases swa mae;- 



Qtaidm propria cura ; 

Qudd ea ttatim 

Intellexerat 

Se gravidam esse. 

Nunquam potuU 

Aucia (w:\\.fatu) cofyicere 

Quomodo id evenissei, Sfc. 



' The mutab'ility of human affairs is further illustrated by the ex- 
ample of the kings of the Goths (Geates Fri^e) V whom he states to 



* The Editor has judged it best to insert at length from the original the 
concluding stanzas of thu singular composition. In the first of these stanzas 
there appears to be a dear allusion to the thir^-two years' etile of Theodric 
(the celebrated Dietrich of Berne, of Teutonic historical romance) ; but since 
Msringaburg seems to have been the proper city of th^t monarch, the text 
is probably corrupt : perhaps * ne ' has dropt out, and we should render the 
passage '^ Theodric did not possess," i. e. was deprived of the possession of 
Maeringaburg/ 



We ¥aet maeV hilde 
Monje 2;efru2non, 
Wurdon ^rundleaae, 

Geates firi^ei 

Daet hi seo sor; lufa 

Slssp ealle binom. 

Daes ofereode, &c. 
Deodric ahte 
Drihtig wintra 
Maerinsa bur; ; 
Daet waea monegum cuV. 

Daefs ofereode, &c. 
We geaacodon 
Bormanricea 
Wylfenne je^ht ; 



This reward of many a contest 

Have we heard, 

How they became deprived of their 

territories. 
The chiefs of the Groths, 
So that from them the desire of grief 
All sleep removed. 

Theodric poaaeaaed 
Thirty wintera 
Maeringaburg ; 
This was known to many. 

We have learned 
Ermanric's 
Wolf-like council ; 
11 
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have lost their territory by the continual wars of Theoderic and of 
Hermanric, both heroes of the second or mythico-historical period, 
as it has been termed, of the Eddie fictions. In the sequel we find 
depicted at somewhat greater length the misfortunes and sorrows of 
a bard,^ probably (as has been before somewhat too hastily perhaps 
asserted) of the author himself. " He sitteth," we are told, *' be- 
reaved of joy, his breast labouring with care, and thinketii with 
himself that his portion of hardships is endless. Then may he 
reflect how the allwise Lord worketh abundant changes through- 
out the world, exhibiting to many among men honour and the fruit 
of prudence, and to others the portion of woe. This may I affirm 



Ahte wide folc 
Gotena rices; 
Dsfet wies prim cyninj ; 
Saet sec^ moni; 
Sorjum jebunden 
Wean on wenan, 
Wi^sete ^eneahhe 
DsetVaes cynerices 
Ofercumen waere. 

Dses ofereode, &c. 
Site^ sorj ceari; 
Sselum bidseled, 
On sefan sweonceV, 
Sylfum %ence% 
Doet sy endeleas 
EarfoSa deal. 
Mae^ %n ^e^ncan 
Daet jeond ^Sas worulde 
Witi3 Dryhten 

Wended 2^^^^^® i 
Eorle monepmi 
Are jesceawe^ 
Wislicne blsed, 
Sumum weana dael. 
Daet ic by me sylfum 



He possessed the wide nations 
Of the Gothic dominion ; 
He was a stem monarch ; 
Many a soldier sat 
Bound with sorrows 
To meditate on his woes, 
Because the many warlike seats 
Of that kingdom 
Weie overcome. 

Translated m the text: — ^butdie 
Editor is rather inclined to con- 
sider th^ first fourteen lines as 
a continuation of the subject of 
the preceding stanza, referring 
them to '^Many a soldier ** as 
their nominative. They de- 
scribe, in his opinion, the re- 
flections of tlie Gothic warriors 
on the vicissitudes of the contest 
between Theoderic and Ennan- 
ric : the transition to the per- 
sonal affiiirs of the poet does 
not take place until the fifteenth 
line. 
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)ioserve the original transition from the third 

tills may I affirm firom^y own experience: 

to the high Dane, beloved by my lord; my 

.any a winter had I an excellent following, and 

• y until Heorrenda, a crafty foe, deprived me of 

icedom (londriht) that the glory of chieftains had 

if 

of these references to the Scaldic mythology will 

* 

• Iter estimated if we consider that the remarkable 

ii contains them has to boast of an antiquity, on the 

.^ ance, three centuries higher than that of the oldest 

t of the Eddie poems, and coseval at least with their 

or composition (if ever indeed they were so collected or 

! ) by Saemund the Wise. This much we must allow, bodi 

lingular remains and to the Song of the Traveller inserted 

. I Her portion of this collection, even though we should assign 

1 igin to the age of Leofric. The MS. is, however, very pos- 

^till older; for the latter part of its contents are scarcely- such 

u prelate would have procured to be transcribed for the use 

collegiate library. If, however, the transcript was made at his 



ojan wiUe, 
'.et ic hwile wss 
. I CO Deninja scGp, 
Oryhtne dyre, • 
Me waes Deor nama ; 
Ahte ic fela wintra 
FoljaV ttbe, 
Holdnehlaford; 
O^e Vset Heorrenda, 
Nu lecK crseftij men, 
Lond riht je^^h, 
Dset me eqrla hleo 
Mr ^esealde. 

Dses ofereode, &c. 
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direction, it is reasonable to suppose that the poems selected f(W 
the purpose would be such as already enjoyed some degree of 
reputation ; the productions, perhaps, of some of those Scalds who 
are known to have graced the court and shared in the patronage of 
the munificent Canute. To tlus period Qf I may be permitted to 
venture the hypothesis), I should be disposed to attribute the com* 
position or the remodelUog of these, and of the Danish Epic wluch 
has occu[Hed so large a space in the earUer pages of the present 
work. The reference of both poems to Danish antiquity, and the 
occurrence of Runic letters in the Exeter MS. seem to countenance 
this opinion. If any one should be disposed to attribute the com- 
position of our plundered bard to an earlier day, we have however 
seen that the name and occupation of Wdand were not unknown 
to Alfired. 



VII. 

THE EXILE'S COMPLAINT. 

Leaf 115. 
[Ifuerted by the Ediior.] 

The Editor has, in the present instance, been induced to de- 
viate from the rule he had prescribed to himself, of confining these 
Illustrations to the materials prepared by the late Author \ by two 
reasons ;— First, the extreme scarcity of compositions of an el^ac 
character, such as the subjoined poem« in the Saxon language: the 
translations from the Boethian metres afibrd, perhaps, the only 
other instance ; and the following lines may therefore be considered 
as an unique specimen of an original attempt of this kind by an 

1 The Author had himself been compelled to leave this portion of the 
Exeter MS. unexamined, but had expressed in one of the papers left behind 
him bb desire that this task should be completed; a desire which the EditOTi 
during a subsequent visit to Exeter, endeavoured to aooomplish. 
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Anglo-Saxon Scop. The style will be found closely to resemble 
that which the royal paraphrast of Boethius has adopted, in its ex- 
treme simplicity, or, as Hickes considers it, purity; a fact affording 
confirmation to the views pre^ously advanced, that this style was 
chosen a& being better accommodated to subjects of a moral or 
el^iac nature than the grandiloquism of the Cedmonian school. 

The second reason, which exerted still more influence over the 
Editor's determination, was the appearance which this poem p[e» 
seats of allusion to the adventures and misfortunes of some hero 
once familiar to the Scaldic Muse : he was anxious, therefore, to 
submit it to that part of the literary public interested in such in- 
quiries, in the hope th|it some one more conversant with the cycle 
of early Northern poetry and romance than himself may trace it to 
its ori^nal dependence and source, and discover in it, as in the 
preceding instances of the Fight of Finsborough and the History of 
Weland, one of those interesting links which connect the remains 
of Anglo-Saxon literature with that of their Continental brethren 
of the same great family of nations ^ 

It is almost needless to observe that this poem contuns the la- 
mentation of some faithful and attached attendant, whose lord had 
quitted his country, apparently in c(»sequence of tiie treachery of 
his kindred, which had also been exerted to separate irom him this 
humble fiiend, who had vsdnly endeavoured to trace and follow his 
footsteps in distant lands, ilis situation and feelings are expressed 
with more pathos, and his lonely retreat amidst the woods exhibits 
more power of description, than can be usually found in Saxon 
poetry. 

Ic -Bis jied wrece I SET forth this lay 

Bi me, fUl jeomorre. Concerning myself, full sad, 



» Is it not probable that it is connected with the history of the faithful 
Hildebrand, who is recorded in the Wilkina Saga to have wandered in many 
countries, after the expulsion of his chief, Theoderic of Bern, f«>m his king- 
dom by the treason of his uncle Ermanric? 
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Minre syUre 81%. 
Ic tet sec^an mmg 
Hwet ic jna!^ ^ebad 
Si%8an ic upaweox, 
Kiwes oS%e ealdes. 
No ma 'Soil du ^ 
A ic wite won 
Minra wnec si^a aerest ; 
14 in hiaford jewat 
Heonan of leodum 
Ofer ySajclac; 
Hefde ic wht ceare 
Hw»r min leod firuoia 
Loodes wiere ; 
Da ic me feran 2^wat, 
Folja'S secan^ 

Wineleas wrecca for; 

Minre wea iSearfe onpinnon, 

DflBt tes monnes 

Magas bycjan 

Durh tyme ^e^ht 

Dflst by tod»lden unc^ 

Deet wity ^^widost 

In woruld rice, 

Lifdon la$ licost ; 

And mec lon^ade 

Hat mec hiaford min 

Her heard niman ; 

Ahte ic leofra lyt 

On "Sissum londstede, 

Holdra freonda. 



And my own joumeyingH. 
I may declare 

What calamities I have abode 
Since I ^w up. 
Recently or of old. 
No man bath experienced the like; 
But I reckon the privations [first; 
Of my own exiled wanderings the 
My lord departed ^ 
Hence from bis people 
Over the expanse of the waves ; 
I had some care 
Where my chieftain 
In the lands might be ; 
Then I departed on my journey, 
To seek my following (i.e. the 
chief to whose trun I bdof^ed), 
A friendless exile's travel ; [gan, 
The necessities of my sorrows be- 
Because this man's 
Kindred plotted 
Through malevolent counsel 
That they should separate us» 
That we, &r remote 
In the regions of the world. 
Should live most afflicted ; 
This weary state 
My lord hath ordained me 
Here in hardship to endure; 
I have few dear to me 
In this country, 
[Few] £euthful friends. 



* I read this line^ " Nan man Vone nam.*' 
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For 'Son is min hyje jeomor: 
Da ic me ful jemec 

Me monnan funde 
Heard-sieli^ney 
Hyje jeomorne. 
Mod un'Sendne ^, 
MortSor hycjende. 
BiiSe jebsero, 
Ful oft wit'beotedon 
Dset UDC ne ^edelde 
Nemne dea% ana owiht elles. 
Eft is 'Saet on hworfan ; 
Is nu swa hit no were, 
Freondscipe uncer : 
Seal' is feor jeneah 
Mines fela leofan 
Fieh^a dreojan. 
Heht mec man wunian 
On wuda bearwai 
Under ac treo. 
In 'Sam eorS scnefe; 
Cald is Sis eorS sele ; 
£al ic eom of lon^ad ; 
Sindon dena dimme ; 
Duna up bean ; 
Bitre buij-tanes •, 



Therefore is my mind sad : 

So that, as a perfect mate to me 

(t. e. a full rival in affliction) 
I can find no man 
[So] unhappy, 
Sad in mind, 
Debilitated in spirit, 
And intent on thoughts of death. 
Blithe in our bearing, 
Fuli oft we two promised 
That nothing should separate us 
Save death alone. 
But this is reversed ; [been. 

And now, as though it had never 
Is our friendship become : 
Afar off is it the lot 
Of my well-beloved 
To endure enmity. 
I am compelled to sojourn 
In woodland bowers. 
Beneath the oak-tree. 
In this earthy cavern ; 
G>ld is this earthy mansion ; 
I am all wearied out ; 
Dark are the dells, 
And steep the mountains; 
A horrid dwelling among branches. 



> un^ond, non vig^rUf from * un ' and ' Vean '. 

ft I am far from satisfied with my translation of this passage, in which I 
have supposed ' seal * to be the same with * ssl/ time or occation, and interpreted 
it as the destiny imposed by actual drcumstanoes. 

' burj-tanes. — ^I can find no etymon for thb term, excepting * buf^/ a cUy 
or residence^ and ^ tana,' a branch; and I have rendered it accordingly. 
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Bierum beweaxne ; 
Wic wynoftleas. 
Ful oft mec b^ wraSe 
Bejeat fh>m SI'S firean : 

Frynd synd on eorSao ; 

Leof li^ende 

Lejer weardiaS ; 

Bon ic on uhtan 

Ana^an^e 

Under ac trep 

Geond "Sas eorS scrafa : , 

B»r ic sittan mot 

Suromor lanpie dmi, 

Deer ic wepan mae; 

Mine wrec siiSas 

EarfoiSa fela; 

ForSon ic sfre ne masj 

Daere mod ceare 

Minre jerestanne, 

Eallea ^s lonja 

Dflss mec on "SiBBum life bejeat. 

Ascyle jfeonj man 

Wesan j^mor mod. 

Heard heartan ^eSoht, 
Swylc habban sceal 
Bli^ 2^b8eTo ; 
Eac "Son breost ceare 

Sin-sorjna jedrea j ; 
Sy Kt him sjlfum ^elon; 
Eal his worulde wyn ; 
Sy ful wide fah 



Overgrown with hnais ; 

A joyless abode. 

Here full oft adversity 

Hath overtaken me from the 
journey of my lord : 

My friends are in the earth ; 

Those beloved in life 

The sepulchre guardetb ; 

Then I around 

In solitude wander 

Under the oak«tree 

By this earth-cave : 

There must I sit 

The summer long day. 

There may I weep 

My exiled wanderings 

Of many troubles ; 

Therefore I can never 

From the care 

Of my mind, rest, 

From all the weariness [life. 

That hath come upon me in this 

Let the young man strip off 

To be sad of mind (t . e. in anti- 
cipation of sorrow). 

Hardhearted thoughts. 

The same that shall [now] have 

A blithe bearing ; 

[Shall hereafter] also [have] in the 
care of his breast [rows ; 

The endurance of constant sor- 

[Although] long may abide with 

All his worldly joy ; [him 

And distant be the foe 
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Feorres fololonde9 ; 
Ihdt min freond siteS 
Under stan hli'Su, 
Stonne behrimed. 
(Wine weri J mod) 
Wetre beflowen 
On dreor sele ; 
DreojeS ae min vdne 
Micle mod ceare, 
He jj^mon to oft 
Wynlicran wic. 
Wa bi« «am' 
De sceal of lanjolSe 
Leofes abidan. 



Of the far country ; 

In which my friend sitteth 

Beneath the stony mountain. 

Hoary with the storm. 

(My companion weary inhis spirit) 

The waters streaming 

Around his dreary abode ; 

This my friend sufiereth 

Great sorrow of mind. 

And remembereth too ofteb 

His happier home. 

Woe shall be to them 

That shall to length 

Of life abide. 



vm. 

THE RUINED WALL-STONE. 

Leaf 123. 

This specimen was left by the late Author of these Illustrations 
in a very imperfect state of preparation : the Latin translation had 



* I conceive the author here returns to the moral reflections commenced in 
the lines " Ascyle jeonj man/' &c., which were, with much natural feeling, 
interrupted by the remembrance of his friend's exile and sorrows, suggested 
by the mention of a far countiy ; tiie passage from ** Daet min freond siteS "^ 
to " Wynlicran wic " being parenthetical. The general tenor of these moral 
reflections appears to be, " Let not the young presume in their prosperous for- 
tune, for whosoever shall attwn to length of days b destined also to the en- 
durance of ilL" * 
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not recdved any revision, conasting only of scanty notes in pendl 
on the margin of his transcript; and the few first Unes of the metri- 
cal version were alone completed. The Editor was unmlhi^ how- 
ever, to suppress a fragment of so much interest, and so superior, 
both in picturesque description and in the tone of moral feelii^ 
which pervades it, to the great mass of Saxon poetry: be has there- 
fore ventured, although altogether unpractised in poetical compo- 
sition, to fill up the chasms of the metrical veraon; distinguishing, 
however, his own rude attempts by the Italic character. 

The reader will be reminded, in the contrast between past 
grandeur and actual desolation thus presented by the ancient Scald, 
of the more elaborate delineation of a modem author, the cele- 
brated description of Dinevor Castie in Dyer's ''Grongar Hill;' 
but a still more interesting parallel, because drawn from the poetiy 
of a period equally remote and imperfectly civilized, will be found 
among the early bards of Wales, in Llywarch Hen's Elegy on Urien 
Reged—" Yr aelwyd hon," 8cc. 

This hearth— deserted by the shout — 

More habitual on its floor 

Was the mead,und the talking of the mead-drinkers. 

This hearth-— will it not be covered with netties i 

While its defender was alive 

More accustomed there was the needy stranger. 

X 

\ 

This hearth—will it not be covered with sod i 
In the lifetime of Owidn and Elphin 
Its cauldron boiled the prey. 

This hearth— will it not be covered with hoary fiingi i 

More accustomed around its viands 

The brave ones dauntiesi^in the sword stroke. 
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This hearth — ^will it not be covered with spreading brambles i 

Blazing logs were upon it. 

And the accustomed gifts of Reged. 

This hearth — ^will it not be covered with thorns i 
More accustomed to it the assembled ring 
Of Owain's companions. 

This hearth — ^will it not be covered with ants i 
More accustomed the bright torches 
And blameless societies. 

This hearth — will it not be turned up by svrine ? 
More accustomed the clamour of men. 
And circling horns of the banquet. 

This buttress here — and that one there — 
More accustomed around them 

■ 

An army's clamour, and the path of melody. 

It has appeared to the Editor that some connexiou may exist 
between the subject of the present specimen and the history of 
Finsborough already detailed in a former article of this Appendix, 
since both cities were under the dominion of the Jutes, and both 
appear to have perished by a similar catastrophe. 
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Rear'D and wrought full workmanly 
By earth's old pant progeny 
The wall-stone proudly stood. It fell 
When bower, and hall, and citadel, - 
And lofty roof, and barrier gate. 
And tower and turret bow'd to fate, 
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And wrapt in flame and drenched in gore 
The lofty burgh might stand no more. 
Beneath the Jutes' long vanished reign. 
Her masters ruled the subject plain; 
BtU they have numlder'd side by tide — 
The vassal crowd, the chieftain's pride ; 
And hard the grasp of earth's embrace, 
That shrouds for ever all the race* 
So fade they, countless and unknown, 
The generations that are goneK 

Fair rose her towers in spiry height. 
From bower of pride and palace bright, 
Echoing with shout of warriors free. 
And the gay mead-hairs revelry ; 
Till Fate's stem hour and Slaughter's day 
Swept in one ruin all away. 
And hush'd in common silence all. 
War-shout and voice of festival. 
Their towers (f strength, are humbled low. 
Their halls of mirth waste ruins now. 
That seem to mourn, so sad and drear. 
Their masterif bloodrstain'd sepulchre. 
The purple bower of regal state, 
Roqfkss and stain' d and desolate, 
Is scarce from meaner relics known. 
The fragments of the shatter' d town. 
There store of heroes, rich as bold. 
Elate of soul, and br^ht with gold, 
Donn'd the proud garb of war that shone 
With silvery band and precious stone: 

> Here some mutilated lines of the origiaaly which appear to mentioD 
Raeghar or Raegnar and Readfah as ancient kings of the city, are omitted. 
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So marched they once in gorgeous train 
In that high seat of wide domain* 
Haw firmly stood in massy proof 
The marble vault and fretted roof 
Till, all-resistless in its force. 
The fiery torrent rolFd its course, 
And the red wave and glowing fiood 
Wrapt all beneath its bosom broad* 



Leaf 
Wr^tLIO is 'Sis wealstan 
Wyrde ^ebraecoD, 
Bur; stede burston, 
Brosnad enta jeweorc ; 
Hrofas sind ^ehrorene, 
Hreos jetorras, 
■ Hrim-^eat-berofeo ; 
Hrim on lioie, 

Scearde scur beoi^e, 
Scorene jedrorenej 
£ldo under Eotene. 
EoriS jrap hafaiS 
Waldend wyrhtan 
Forweorone jeleorenci 
Heard ^ripe hrusan ; 
OS bund cnea 
WerSeoda jewitan. 
Oft iSaes woe; jebad 
Ras^bar and Readfah 
Rice sfter o'Srum 



133. last line. 

Affabbe fo/Uum est hoc ad^ 
Fato disruptum, [cium 

Vrbium sedes cortuunt, 
Pereunt gigantum opera ; 
Tecta sunt deva^ata, 
Turres ruituri, 
Amplis portis privati ; 
Fuligo est super caleem [I.e. cake 

obductos parietes}, 
Erasa est urbspukra, 
Direpta et sanguine perfusa. 
Qua olimfuit sub Jutis* 
Terra amplexus tenet 
Principes operariosque, 
Extinctos mortuosque, 
Duro telluris compressu; 
Donee centum genera 
Hominum discesserunt. 



1 Fonan pro * Tum^e&i/ porta ampla. 
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Ofstonden under stormum 
Steap jeap jedrea 



% % 



[Hie Codex hiulcus est."] 



Beorht w»ron burh FBBced, 
Bura-sele monije, 
Heah bom jestreon ; 



Here swej; micel ; 
Meodo-heall monij, 
' M [f*^^ '] dreama fiiU 
OB^ 'SeBt onwende 
Wyrd seo swjrBe ; 
Crun^oD walo wide, 
Cwoman woUda^as, 
Swylt eal foroom 
Secj-rofwera; 
Wurdon hyra wijsteal 
Westen sta^las^ 
Brosnade beoipteal. 
Betende cninjon 
Hergas to hnisan. 
For&D "Sas hoia dreorpaV ; 
And %8B8 teafor jeapu^ 
Tijelum sceadeV, 
Hrost bea^as-rof 
Hiyre wonj jecronj, 
Gebrocen to beorjum. 
Dsr hi beorn monig, 
Gloddmod and jold beorht. 



Splendida erani urbis adificia, 
.£des permuliaf 

Altis pinnis omatit (vel potius 
Ahum erat comu postesswrmm 

ExerciHis vox magna ; 
Medi aula plurima,. 
Hominum gaudUplaia. 
Donee supervenerit 
Fatum asperum ; 

m 

Occubuerunt strage lat&, 

Venerunt pr^elii dies, 

Exitium omnes rapuit 

Bello claros heroas; 

Erant eorum propugnacula 

Deserta sedes, 

Diruia urbU statio. 

Praliati occubuerunt 

Miliies in terram. 

Ergo hoc habitatio luget; 

Et hoc purpurea (regalis domus) 

Tegulis divuhis, [prom, 

Cubiculum armuliferi herois 

Ruina in campum prolap$a est^ 

Inter urbis fragmenta. 

Ibijuvenis multus, 

Ltetus ammo et auro htcens. 



> This Rune, which represents the letter M, b named Man, and here ap- 
pears to stand for diat name. 
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Gleoma jefrsetwed. Splendid^ omatuSf 

Wlonc and winjal, Audax, et gaudio gestiens, 

Wij-hyrstum scaoi Indusiis bellicisjulsit, 

Seah on sync on sjlfor, Pro$pexitmetaUum,argentutnque, 

On searo pmmas, Pulcrasque gemmas, 

On ead on vsht, Divitias, possessionesqtie, 

Qn eorcan stan. Et lapides pretiosos. 

On "Sas beorhtan bur; In hdc splendidd civitqte 

Bradan rices Lati regni 

Stan hofu stodan ; Lapideifomices stabant ; 

Stream hate wearp Flumen igneum invasit ^ 

Widan wylmei Lato astu, 

Weal eal befen; Murum totum occupavU 

Beorhtan bosme. Luddo sinu. 

D»r "Sa ba'Su wieron 

Hat on hreSre 

Sst waes hySelic. ••••.••• 

Leton 'Son ^eoton • ♦ 

[Catera Codicis mutilatione desurU.} 
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o 

No. IV. 

KING ALFRED'S 
METRICAL PARAPHRASE 

OF 

THE POETICAL PORTIONS 

OF 

BOETHIUS 'DE CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIC.' 



Altuouoh it 18 possible that Alfined may not have fouud 
leisure to compose or translate all the works attributed to him 
by Bale and other antiquaries, there is yet unquestionable au- 
thority for his having enriched our language with a version of the 
well-known treatise of Boethius Dt Consolatione Philosophic. 
William of Malmesbury not only relates the hct, but describes 
the manner in which the illustrious author was enabled to sur- 
mount the various difficulties of his original, — difficulties both of 
style and matter, wluch must otherwise have formed a considerable 
bar to the labours of one who had applied himself only at an ad* 
vanced age to the study of the Latin language, and who could 
scarcely be expected to have brought to his task a competent 
knowledge of the philosophical tenets of Grecian antiquity. Asser 
(it appears from this testimony) first interpreted or paraphrased 
the work, to which Alfred afterwards gave an English dress. The 
celebrated Junius transcribed this version from a manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library, adding the various readings of one yet 
earlier * (if I understand him rightiy) in the €>)ttonian. This tran- 



' ".«n«£orw notice," 
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script was afterwards published in the year 1698 by C. Rawlin- 
soD, of Queen's College, Oxford, without any attempt at commen- 
tary or explanation. 

The variations of the two manuscripts are for the most part 
very trifling. In one instance, however, there is a remarkable dif- 
ference. The metrical parts in the one (the Bodldan MS.) being 
translated into prose, while in the other they are rendered very 
paraphrastically and elaborately into verse. The lines given in 
the note below * constitute the evidence on which this metrical 



> Dus Alfred us 
Eald spell reahte, 
Cynin; West Sexna, 
Craeft meldode 
LeoVwyrhta list 
Him wss lust micel 
Daet he Viossum leodum 
LeoV spellode 
Monnum myrjen, 
Mislice cwidas, 
Dy leas selinje 
Utadrife* 
Selflicne sec; 
Donne he swelces lyt 
6ym^ for his ^ilpe, * 
Ic sceal jiet sprecan» 
Fon on fitte, 
Folc cvlSne rasd 
Hsele%um sec^ean ; 
Hliste se ^e wiUe. 



Ita Alfredus nobis 

Antiquum opus exposuit^ 

Rex Saxonum OcddentaUum^ 

JrtemprotMt 

Scientiam poeticam. 

lUiJuii volupe imprimis 

Quod hisce popuUs 

Carmen enarraret 

Honunibusjucundumf 

Miscellanea verbot 

Ne Uedium 

Excitaret. 

Propria laudis meniionem 

Quandoquidem ipse ita parc^ 

Efferre studmt in ostentationem^ 

Ego tamen pradicabo^ 

Jlecipiam me in cantilenam^ 

Momtum populo cognitum 

Viris dicere; 

Audiat qui velii. 



The Idtfa and following lines appear to allude to the modest manner 
in which the royal paraphrast, in the close of his own prose introduc- 
tion, had apologized for the probable defects of his version. " Not- 
withstanding/' says his encomiast, " he thus modestly suppYessed his 
own praises, yet I will proclaim them aloud in my lay, as being uni- 
versally admitted through his nation." 

S 
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version is attributed to the royal paraphrast; they are in the ori- 
ginal MS. subjoined to the prose introduction. 

The style of these £lfredian versions is distinguished from that 
of the Csdmonian school by its great simplicity of dictioui and the 
absence of those poetical phrases which are so characteristic of the 
latter, and which appear to have been in the same common use 
with its followers as the expressions /3/i) HpiifioiOf — xara ^pha km 
xari dvfbdv,-— ox^oTOv irv£,— voifttvat KotAv, and the like, were with 
Homer and his imitators. 

The inferences which Hickes has deduced from this difierence 
of styles against the anUquity of the supposed Ciedmonian re- 
msuns have been already stated and considered.^ 

It is not however to be concluded, from what has been men- 
tioned as to the absence of particular expressions of a poetical na- 
ture, that the language of Alfred is either prosaic or destitute of 
ornament. We should not be justified in attributing these defects 
to Euripides simply because we do not find in him the laboured 
and unusual phraseology of iEschylus ; and the difierence between 
. the works of Alfred and the reputed Csedmon is nearly of this na- 
ture. It is possible, too, that the learned monarch having a clas- 
sical model before his eyes, and wishing to make his translation as 
generally useful as possible, may have abstained purposely from a 
mode of composition which frequently offended against the rules 
of good taste, and was occasionally so obscure as to ofier rather 
enigmas than metaphors. His philosophical genius must have 
shown him the defects of this inflated style, and its evident impro- 
priety for the uses of moral and didactic poetry. In general, his 
taste appears to have led him to the use of the siniplest language. 
Thus in metaphorical passages, where even we should probably 
adopt language somewhat elevated above common use (though not 
strained to the absurd height of the Islandic phraseology), he is 
content with the most obvious and simple. Thus where we shoukl 

» Vide p. 1«5. 
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speak of the gale9 of adverse fortune, and the storms of care« he 
scruples not to use the terms — ** Rain of sorrows/' and ** Wind of 
trouble.'' In this and some other respects his diction is less highly 
laboared/and perhaps in a purer taste, than that of his original. 

The work in question has hitherto been called a translation of 
the Boethtan Metres. Its execution, however, by no means cor- 
responds with our notions of the' fidelity expected from one who 
should profess to render an ancient author into any modem lan- 
guage. Alfined frequently omits whole sentences together^ and yet 
more frequently expands to an almost immoderate length those 
which he selects for imitation. 

This latter practice he might certainly be in a manner con- 
strained to adopt by the extreme conciseness of his originals, a 
conciseness which renders many parts of them almost incompre- 
hensible to persons not previously acquainted with the philosophi- 
cal principles of their author. Both in his interpretation of these, 
and even of passages in which the sense is to us infinitely more ob- 
vious, he must doubtless have been influenced by the wish of 
rendering them as intelligible as possible to the persons for whose 
informadon and improvement they were intended, — persons whom 
he must have well known to be dekutute both of literature and phi- 
losophy. Thus, where Boethius simply has / 

« 

Tibi serviat ultima Thule, 

The paraphrast has 

Thule, that isle that rears 
Its head far westward to the ocean-wave. 
Whose summer knows no night, or winter day. 

In another passage he illustrates the supposed situation and im- 
mobility of the earth, with respect to the moveable heaven which 
was believed to surround it, by the position of the yolk in the centre 
of the egg. 

For the former practice it will not perhaps be so easy to find an 
apology, the parts omitted being frequendy such as no translator 

« o 

9 4< 
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would have rejected, either on the score of obscurity or want of 
poetical beauty. 

The Metres of Boethius may perhaps be divided, with reference 
to their subjectS|into the elegiac, the didactic, and the theological. 
It has been attempted to translate one example in each style, and 
these three specimens will suffice to give a tolerably accurate no- 
.tion of the general manner in which the royal paraphrast has ese^ 
cuted his task. 

Carmina qui quondam studio Jlorente peregi, 

Flebilis, heu, nuzstos cogor inire modos. 
Ecce mihi lacent dictant scribenda Camena; 

Et verts ekgijletibus ora rigant. 
Has saltern nullus potuit pervincere terror, 

Ne nostrum comites prosequerentur iter. 
Gloria fetids olim viridisquejuventa 

Solatur mossti nunc meafata senis. 
Venit enim properata nialis inopina senectus, 

Et dolor atatemjussit inesse suam. 
Intempestivifunduntur vertice cani, 

Et tremit effizto corpore laxa cutis. 
Mors hominumfelix, qua se nee dukibus annii 

Inserit, et mastis sape vocata venit. 
Eheuy qudm surdA miseros avertilur aure, 

Etflentes oculos claudere sava negat! 
Dum levibus malefida bo^nsfortuna faveret, 

Peni caput tristis merserat hora meum. 
Nunc quiafallacem mutavit nubila vultum, 

Protrahit ingratas impia vita moras. 
Quid mefelicem toties jactastis, amid f 

Qui cecidit, stabili non erat ille gradu. 

I, THAT in happier days attuned to joy 
The frequent voice, now sad and woe-b^^ne, 
A captive wretch, must sigh and sing of sorrow. 
Sore has that sorrow marr'd the poet-fire, 
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Tliat wont of old, while pleasure yet was mine,. 
To breathe so fair and free the genuine lay. 
Now my mind wanders oft, the choicer phrase 
Mingling perchance with rude and uncouth speech. 
Once the world's wealth was mine : blind that I was 
And senseless ! it hath lured me to my fall. 
And left me in this dark and loathsome cell 
]Bereft of hope and comfort. Vun delights ! , 
Since thus ye have deserted me, my soul 
Henceforth shall know you, faithless as ye are ! 
How could ye tell me once, ye flattering friends. 
That I was bom to bliss i False was that word. 
For human joys are frtiil, and s&ort of stay. 

Hw^T ic lioSa fda 



Lustlice ^eo 
Sane on saelum, 
Nu sceal siofi^ende, 
Wope jewae^ed, 
Wreccea pomor, 
Sinjan sarcwidas. 
Me ISios siccetunj 
HafoiS a^^led ^Ses ^^ocsa, 
Dat ic *Sa jed ne msB^ 
Gefejean swa fiejre, 
Deah ic fela po ^ 
Sette soS cwida, 
Donne ic on sslum waes. 
Oft ic nu miscyrre 
CuiSe sprasce 
And %eah uncu^re. 
JEr hwilum fond me 
Das woruld sael'Sa : 



Wei hwies blindne ; 
On %is dimme hoi 
Dysine forkeddon. 
And me %a berypton 
Rasdes and frofre. 
For heora untreowum, 
De ic him efre betst 
Truwian sceolde. 
Hi me towendoa 
Heora bacu bitere. 
And heora blisse from. 
Forhwam wolde j/s, 
Weoruld frynd mine, 
Secjan dti^ sinjan 
Daet ic jessllic mon ' 
Wiere on weorulde? 
Ne synt iSa word so9. 
Nu %a jessl'Sa ne majon 
'Simle ^ewunigan. 



It will be immediately perceived that Alfred has omitted many 
of the lines, and not given very scrupulously the sense of others. 
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The aeoond fpcciaifH| wbicb may be regarded as of a <£dactic 
nature* b tbe 4th metre of the find book. 

Quinun roki peretmem 

Cauius ponere tedoHf 
SiabUuque nee mmori 

SiendJlatUms Emri, 

Cmrat Mpemerefoniumf 

Mcmiis eacumen aUh 

Bibuiai vUei are$iat. 
Ilbid pr0tervui Autter 

Toiis viribus urgei ; 
Ha pendulum soluta 

Pondus ferre reeusani, 
Fugiens periculo$am 

Sort em $edi$ aman^ 
Humili domum memento 

Certusjigere saxo. 
Quamvis tonei minis 

Miscens aquora veniusp 
Tu condUtu quieti, 

Felix robore valU, 
Duces serenus avumf 

Ridens atheris iras. 

Tbe introduction of Alfred has been preserved. He has in se- 
veral cases prefixed a few lines of similar import. 

Once more the Goddess, as she wont, exchanged 
Her speech for song ; and thus she sweedy told 
Of truth and virtue. " Never yet I heard 
Of mortal, that might fix his high^roof 'd hall 
Unshaken on the mountain's topmost brow : 
Nor have I known among the sons of earth 
Him that might harbour in a heart of pride 
Wisdom and wisdom's works. Say, hast thou seen 
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Hira that could rear upon the fleedng sand 

His lasting tower of strength i So fares the man 

That wisdom's goodly fabric fain would raise 

Where the foul brood of earth-born appetites 

Overspread the soul ; e'en as that sand shall drink 

The rain of heaven, so the insatiate rage 

Of this world's wealth drinks diy the golden shower. 

Nor cools its thirst mthal. Short space endures 

The pile that crowns the mountain ; the wild wind 

Sweeps by, and it is gone: rear it on sand 

Swdl'n by the nun, that treacherous soil forsakes 

Its tottering base. So fidls the soul of man. 

Devious and driven from her true place of rest. 

When the rude gales of passion and the flood 

Of worldly care and vain solicitude 

Relendess press on her. What man would find 

The joy that knows not failure or deceit. 

Swift let liim fly the worid's deluave pomp. 

There for his soul her secret cell to work, . 

Where he may find some lowly comer-stone 

That ne'er may ful him, though the unpitying storm 

Rage round it, and the ceaseless blast assail. 

E'en such a mansion in its humble state 

The Almighty One disdains not to regard ; 

And wisdom enters there a willing guest* 

There sbelter'd may he taste a life of bliss 

That knows nor fear nor failure. For the wise. 

Reckless alike of earthly good or harm. 

Place not their hope in aught save that which lasts 

When the world's wealth hath perish'd. Thus upheld 

By the great Source of Good, they shape thdr course. 

In vain the stormy cares of life assail them. 

In vun the rude blast and the whelming suige 

Sweep to destruction all their earthly good." 
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Da od^od se Wi&dom, 
His jewunan, 
Fyl^aD jlio wordum, 
6ol 2yd est spelle. 
Sod; soiS cwida, 
Sumne %a ^ta. 
CwieS he ne herde 
Dat on heane muni 
Monna nni; 
Meahte asettan 
Healle brof fnste : 
Ne "Searf eac haeleSa nan 
Wenan 9sds weorces, 
Daet he Wisdom nueje 
Wi'B ofermetta 
iEfre ^menjan. 
Herdes %u sefre 
Dette asnij moif 
On sond beoi^as 
Settan meahte 
FaBste heaile. 
Ne mas; eac fira nan * 
Wisdom timbran 
Dier "SaBr woruld ptsun; 
Beor; oferbnedeS ; 
Baru sond wilialS 
Ren forswel^an, 
Swa de% ricra nu 
Grundleas ptsun; 
Gilpes and aebta 
GediinceS to dry^^um 
Dreosendne welan. 
And iSeah iSes Marfan 



Ne bi'S %urst aceled. 
Ne mie; baeleVa jehwano 
Hus on munte 
Lanje jelestan : 
ForSem him lunpie on 
Swift wind swapeB : 
Ne bi% sond %on ma 
Wi% micehie ren 
Manna senium, 
Huses hirde> 
Ac hit hreosan wile 
Sijan sond asfter rene. 
Swa bio% anra ;ehw»8 
Monna Mod sefan 
Miclum awejede. 
Of hiora stede styrede, 
Donne he stron; dreceV 
Wind under wolcnum, 
Woruld earfb^a; • 
OS%e hit eft se reiSa 
Ren onhrereS 
Sumes ymbhojan 
Unjemet jemen, 
Ac se "Se %a ecan 
A^an wille, 
So%an jesael'Sa, 
He sceal swilSe flion 
Disse wonilde wlite ; 
Wyrce him siWan 
His Modes hus, 
Dser he maeje findan 
EaiSmetta stan, 
Uni; metfiastne. 
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Grundweal ^earone, 
Se to jlidan ne iSearC 
Deah hit wecje wind 
Woruld earfolSa, 
OSiSe ymbbojena 
Ormete ren. 
ForiSasm on 'Saere dene 
Drihten selfa 
Dara eadmetta 
Eardfiest wunija^ ; 
Dser se Wisdom 9f 
W Una's on ^emyndum. 
FortJon orsorj lif 
Eaini; IsedaS. 
Woruld men wise, 
Buton wendinje, 
Sonne he eall forsih'S 
EorSlicu ^ood 
And eac "Sara yfela 
Orsorh wunaS, • 
Hopa% to %am ecum 



De 'Sflsr sefter cuma'S. 
Hine Sonne SB^hwonan 
^ImihU; Good 
Sinjallice 
Simle ^ehealdeS. 
Anwuni^endne 
His a^enuqd 
Modes jeselSum, 
Durh metodes ^ife^ 
Deah hine se wind 
Woruld earfoSa 
SwiSe swence, 
And hine sinjale 
Gemen j»le, 
Donne him pimme 
On woruld sselSa • 
Wind wra-Se blaweS, 
Deah "Se hine 
Ealnej se ymbho;^ 
Dyssa woruld sasl'Sa 
WralSe drecce. 



The third specimen which I have selected is a part of the 
well-known Address to the Deity, contained in the tliird book of 
the original. The translation of Alfred is in this case highly para-" 
phrastic. 

* 

O QUiperpetud mundum raiione gubemaSf 
Terrarum codique Sator, qui iempus ab avo 
IrejubeSf stabilisqve manens das cuncta moveri ; 
Quern nou externa pepuleruntfingere causa 
Materia JluUantis optis ; veriim imita summi 
Fqrma born, livore carem : Tu cuncta supemo 
Dudi ab exemplo, pulcrum pukerrimus ip$e 
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Mundum mente gerem, amliqtu in it 
PerfectasquejuhtM perfeclum abiolvere paries : 
Tu numeris eiemfnta ligai, utfrigora^mmis, 
Arida canvemant Uquidis, ne purior igm$ 
Evolet, aui menas dedueant pondtra terras : 
Tu triplkis nudiam naiura cuncia moceniem 
Canneciens animam, per consona membra resdvis. 
Qua citm seda duos motum glomeravii in orbes. 
In setnet reditura meat, mentemque profundam 
Circuit, et simili convertii imagine ccdum : 
Tu causis animas paribus, vitasque minores 
Provehis, et levibus sublimes curribus aptans. 
In codum terramque seris, quas lege benigna 
Ad te conversas reducifacis igne reverti. 
Da, Pater, augustam menti conscendere sedem ; 
Da font em lustrare bom; da luce repertA 
In te conspieuos animi d^gere visus : 
Disjice terrena nebulas et pondera molts, 
Atque tuo splendore misa : Tu namque serenum, 
Tu requies tranquilla piis : te cemere, finis : 
Principium, vector, dux, sentita, terminus idem. 

O THOU^ whose works in mute amazemeDt hold 
Earth's wisest sons, all glorious and all great. 
Eternal Lord ! how well and wondrouslj, 
Seen or unseen, thy creatures hast thou shaped. 
With gende sway and sovereign' intellect 
y/ iBlding at vriil this beauteous universe ! 
To this our middle earth, from first to last, 
The seasons, that now pass and now return. 
In good and seemly order thou hast dealt* 
Thou wisely guidest, as thy pleasure wilb. 
Thy creatures ever moving^— still thyself 
Immoveable ;— for none exist before thee, 
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Greater or noighuer or equal known. 
No need compelled thee — for thou canst not need- 
To frame thine universal work ; but all 
Of thine own power and pleasure hast thou made, 
The world and all its wonders ; since to thee 
Nought could they yield of profit or of praise. 
Who deems aright, what can he deem the whole 
But one great offspring of eternal goodness i 
Thine own— for goodness and thyself are one. 
And nought is good ^thout thee. 
Seek we to learn what that thy goodness is i 
Almighty goodness ; ever one with thee, 
It hath no semblance of our mortal nature ; 
For all we taste or know of good on earth 
From thee alone proceeds, in thee alone 
By envy unalloyed ; for none can move 
Envy, where none is equal : and what mind 
Save thine, the all-wise One, could in one vast thought 
Sum up the form and substance of all good ? 

Eala min Drihten, Maepie and crsfte. 

B«t iSu eart aelmihti; ! Du tysne middan 2^ard, 

Micel modilic From fruman aerest 

MasrSum ^efrsBje ForS 08 ende. 

And wundorlic Tidum to-dieldes : 

Witena jehwylcum! Swa hit ^etesost wses 

Hwset ^, ece God, Endebyrdes, 

Ealra ^esceafta Bst hi ae^hwss^Ser 

Wuhdorlice wel ^esceop.:, Ge ariara'S 

Unjesewenlicra, Ge eftcuma'S. 
And eac swa same jesewenlicra; Du "Se unsdlla 

Softe wealdest Apia ^esceafta 

Scirra jesceafta To 'Sinum willan 

Mid jesceadwisum Wislice astyrest ; 
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And iSe self wuiuMt 

SwilSe stille, 

UnaDwendeodlica ; 

ForS simle 

Nis nan mibtipti, 

Ne can merra, 

Ne jeood ealle %a jesceaft, 

Efblica "Sin : 

Ne iSe eni; ned ISearO 

Nies »fre -pet 

Eaira Vara weorca 

0e %u jeworbt bafast ; 

Ac mid 'Sinum willao 

Du hit worhtes eall. 

And mid anwalde 

BiDum ajenum 

Weorulde jeworbtest. 

And wuhta jebwet; 

Deab % nieneju 

Ned iSearf were 

Eallra "Sara merSa. 

Is Vat micel jecynd 

Dines joodes, 

BencS ymb se Ve wile ; 



For 9ofD hit is eall an^ 
JElces Vioc;^8, 
Du and Vat iSn jood : 
Hit is Vin ajen ; 
ForSaem hit his utan 
Ne com aubt to Ve. 
Ac ic jjoome wat 
Det Vin joodnes is 
JElmibdj j^xxl, 
Eall mid Ve selfum : 
Hit is un^elic 
Urum jecynde ; 
Us is utan cymen 
Eall Va we habbaV 
Gooda on jnindum 
From Code selfum. 
Naeft Vu to lenejum 
Andan jenumenne ; 
ForSamVe nan Vin; 
Nis Vin jelica : 
Ne huru aeni; selcrsefujre 
ForV®m Vu eal 20od 
Anes ^cVeahte 
Dines ^eVobtest. 



Although the poems from which these extracts have been made 
cannot, strictly speaking, be considered as original works, aod 
though from their nature we cannot expect to gather from them 
any material informaUon with respect to the manners or opinions 
of the age in which they were written, they have still many claims 
upon our attention. To say nothing of the interest which they must 
naturally derive firom the rank, the virtues, and the abilities of their 
illustrious author, the stjle in which they are written is in all pro- 
bability that which was at the Ume of their production esteemed 
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the purest and most correct form of our language. In the eyes of 
the curious they will possibly obtain an additional value, as being 
by some centuries the earliest translation extant of a classical 
author into any European language, and if the opinion of Hickes 
be well founded, nearly the earliest of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 

Further specimens of Alfred's Boethius may be found in the 
first volume of Hickes's Thesaurus, and in the second of Mr. Tur- 
ner's Anglo-Saxon History. Nor is the edition of the whole work, 
published by Mr. Rawlinson at the latter end of the seventeenth 
century, a book of rare occurrence. 
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No.V. 



NORMAN.SAXON 



FRAGMENT ON DEATH. 



This inedited fragmcDt of Anglo-Saxon poetry occurs towards 
the conclusion of a manuscript volume of Homilies contained in 
the Bodleian Library, and supposed by Wanley (who noUces it ia 
his Catalogue affixed to Hickes's Thesaurus^page la,) to have been 
written about the time of King Henry the Second. 

This short composition appears to present a specimen, not alto- 
gether uninteresting, of our language and poetry, at the latest pe- 
riod at which they could fairly be denominated Saxon, and will 
therefore properly form the concluding article of this Appendix. 
Productions of this sera are not (either in print or in manuscript) 
of very frequent occurrence. 

The metre in which this poem is written is evidently the allite- 
rative one, universally adopted by the Anglo-Saxon writers of 
verse. Its rhythm appears, like that of its prototypes, to resemble 
the Trochaic or Dactylic measures of the Ancients, substituting 
however, as in all modern languages, emphasis in the place of 
quantity. It seems to me that it is inferior in regularity both of 
numbers and alliteration to tlie earlier specimens of Saxon poetry 
preserved to us by the labours of Uickes and Junius. This, among 
other reasons, would induce me to place the time of its compod- 
tion lower than the sera of the Norman Conquest. 
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*' De wes bold jebyld 
Er iSu iboreD were ; 
De wes mold imynt 
Er "Su of moder come. 
De hit nes no idiht, 
Ne %o deopnes imeten ; 
Nes til iloced, 
Hu loDj hit ^ were, 
N u me "Se brinjae'S * 
War ^5u beon scealt, 
N u me sceal ^ meten 
And %a mold seo%%a : 
tie bi% no "Sine hus 
Healice itimbred. 
Hit bi% uoheb and lah; 
Donne 'Su bist 'Serinncy 
De helewajes beo% laje, 
Sidwajes unbeje. 



TiBlfuU domus exstructa 
Priusquam natus es ; 
Tibifuit tellus parata 
Priusquam e matre venistu 
Cehitudo non esl constiiuta, 
'Neque altitude memurata ; 
Non est obserata 
{Quim diu tibifuerit) 
Donee ego teferam 
Vbi manere debes, 
Donee ego te metiar, 
Et cubile terrenum. 
Nequaquam est tua domus 
Alti adificata, 
Est ea non alia ac humilis; 
Ubi es intits, 

Spatium a calce humile est, 
A latere non altum. 



Death speaks^ 

For thee was a house built 
Ere thou wert born. 
For thee was a mould shapen 
Ere thou of (fhy) mother camest. 
Its h^ght b not determined. 
Nor its depth measured^ 
Nor is it closed up 
(However long it may be) 
UntiU I thee bring 



Where thou shalt remain, 
Untill I shall measure thee 
And tlie sod of earth. 
Thy house is not 
Highly built (timbered), 
It is unhigh and low ; 
When thou art in it 
The heel-ways are low. 
The side-ways unhigh. 
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De rof bi% ybild 
Deie brost full neb, 
Swa %u scealt ia mold 
Winnen ful cald, 
Dimme and ^ deorce. 
* Bet clen fulaet on bod. 
Dureleas is ^t bus. 
And deorc bit is wiiSinnen ; 
D»r iSu bist fest bidyte, 
And D»% befS %a cie^e. 
LaVlic is Vet eorS bus. 
And jrim inne to wunien. 
{Vr iSu scealt wunien» 
And wurmes ISe to-deleS. 
Dus iSu bist ileyd. 
And ladsest "Sine fronden, 



Fastigium esi exstruchtm 
Pectus tuumjuxta, 
Ita debes in terrd 
Habiiare valdeftigidi, 
ObscurA et tenebrosd. 



Janud caret domus ea, 

Et obscurum est intiU; 

Illic es arcti detentus, 

Ei Mors habei clavem* 

Odiasa est ea domus terrea, 

Et tristis ad intits habitandum. 

Illic debes versari, 

Et vermes partientur te. 

Itajaces, 

Et linquis amicos tuos, 



Tbe roof is built 
Thy breast full nigb ; 
So tbou sbalt in eartb 
Dwell full cold, 
Dim, and dark. 
That clean putrefies .... 
Doorless is that bouse, 
And dark it is within ; 



There thou art fast detained. 
And Death holds the key. 
Loatlily is that earth-house. 
And grim to dwell in ; 
There thou sbalt dwell 
And worms shall share thee. 
Thus Uiou art laid 
And leavest thy friends ; 



* ^Deorcs.' This word in writings of an earlier date is uniformly spelt 
* deorc/ or * deorce.' The substitution indeed of the it for the quiescent c, ap- 
pears not to have prevailed till after the Conquest* This will show that tbe 
copy of Caedmon*s hymn given by Wanley (page 887 of his Catalogue) is 
not, as some have supposed, more pure in its orthography than those pub- 
lished in Hickes and in Alfred's Bede. 

* Of tbe signification of the last two words in this line I am entirely ig- 
norant 
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Ne&t %u nenne freond 
De iSe wylle faren to. 
Diet »fre wule lokien 
Hu "Se "Saet bus iSe like, 
Dflet flsfre uudoa 
De wule "Sa dure 
And % sfter haten ; 
For sone "Su bist ladlic. 
And lad to iseonne. 



Habes nullum amcum 

Qui te velit adire, 

Qui unquam spectatum veniet 

Quomodo tibi domus ea arrideat, 

Qui unquam reserare 

Tibi poteritjanuam 

Et te quarere ; 

Citd enim es odiosus, 

Et teter ad inspiciendum. 



Thou bast no friend 
That will come to thee. 
Who will ever inquire 
How that bouse liketb thee. 
Who shall ever open 



For thee the door 
And seek thee, »•> 

For soon thou becomest loathly, 
And hateful to look upon. 



END OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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of Woden. — Ed.] The Traveller's Song has thrown considerable light on tibis 
obscure part of Beowulf. 

P. 13. Hneaf Hocinjum.] The same episode above alluded to contains 
the name of Hneaf, son of Hildeburh, and apparently married to HoIiDga, 
'Hoce*s daughter. The latter may be presumed to have given name to the 
Hocings. 

I6tt2. Wald Woin^um.] Of tlie chief I have no recollection; but his people 
are noticed among the foes of the Weder-Geat, whose attacks might be ex- 
pected after BeowulPs death. 

Us waes a sy^an 

Mere Wiohinjas 

Milts[e] unjyfe^e. P. 216. Ed. Thork. 

Ibid. Sweom On^endVeow.] Of OngentheowkingoftheSweos,aloDgaDd 
circumstantial account is given in the dirge over Beowulf's dead body. He 
was a prince of the Scylfing race^ husband of Ela (Hrothgar*s sbter) ; and he 
fell by the hands of Wulf and lofor in a battle against Higelac. 

Ibid. Offa weold Onjle.] The wisdom and power of Ofifa are spoken of in 
the very obscure outline given of the early history of Higelac's queen ^^^ 

Beowulf, p. 147. Ed. Thork. * 

• 

P. 14. HroSwulf and Hro^jar.] This passage, while it confirms the gcDcral 



> The Editor ventorea, with much diffidence, to dissent from Mr. Fkioe (as weU 
as from the Author of these Illustrations, and from Hiorkelin} in the intefpietttun 
of the Tery obscure passage referred to; which does not appear to him to contain 
any sta t emen t that the daughter of HsBveth was married to HigeUc, but rather thit 
he had been himself placed under constraint by the riolence of that virago. « He 
was," says the poet (if I interpret rightly), «wise and eminent, althou^ he may 
indeed for a few years have endured under the shelter of his dty the daughter of 
Haereth."— <* Wis welSun^en . tfeah iSe wintra lyt . under buifa locan . j^uden 
hsbbe . Hseret^es dohtor.** During the wars which ensued after the alau^ifierof 
hia elder by his second brother, this heroine may perhaps have taken arms, and ac- 
quired such an ascendancy as to drive him to immure himself in some strong hold, 
<burh loca'. We are then told that she abused her power by her prolusion and 
arrogance ; and in the height of her pride would not permit any one so much as to 
gaze on her, but punished such temerity by instantly hewing the offender in pieces 
with her own hand and sword ; — an accomplishment (as the bard remarks) ** not alto- 
gether feminine nor becoming a damsel, however exquisite her ^^h ffT mi might be.*' 
In order to tame these excesses, it was proposed that she should be mairied to some 
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accuracy of Hrothgar^s history in Beowulf, tfarowB some light on an obscure 
digression made by the hero in narrating his adventures to Higelac. But in 
the TraTeIler*s Song we must consider 'Mnjeldes'^ to be a proper name; 
as is dear from the context, and confirmed by the following passage in Beo- 
wulf: 

..... Van Injelde 
WeallaV wadniSas. P. 155. £d.Thork. 

These are the only passages having a direct connexion with, or receiving 
illustration from, the narrative of Beowulf. But several of the remaining 
names are either the same with those occurring in the great Northern epic 
cydttSy or bear a strong resemblance to them ; and it b by no means impco- 
boble that they have fumbhed the minstrels of a later time with appellations 
for their heroes : for nothing is more sadsfiu^torily impressed upon my mind, 
than, diat the legal doctrine of uses, especially that part of it called ** shifting 
usea^** though only known in Westminster Hall within diese few centuries, 
has been constantly acted upon in all traditionary matters. For when tradi- 
tion made ^ a feoffment in fee ** of certain marvellous deeds and attributes to 
any popular hero, it was always with a proviso ** that the right and property 
therein should cease as to the said hero^ and go over to a stranger,** upon 
the said stranger becoming the favourite of the day* Hence the extraordi- 
nary fictions relative to Attila, Theoderic, and Ermanric, which, contradictory 
as they are to the real story of dieir reigns, still contain a certain admixture 
of well known circumstances. But to return. 

The name of Ermanric is once incidentally mentioned in Beowulf, but it 
can hardly be in allusion to the Ermanric of the present poem. 



joong ehampioo ; and the was soooidingly (we are not inlbniMd how her own eon- 
MOt WM dkvuined, wliidi muit apparently have been an addevcmant of ioom dallcacy 
and dilBcnlty) ihippad off on a matrimonial voyiga^ bj Int fttbar'i adrioa^ to tha 
coast of Offa, ''where in the reyal real and in great proapcrity ihe ogojod cvtty 
luppjncn of life, and was constant to the lore of the ruler of men :** whence it 
appeal* that she was the wife of Offk and not of Higdae* From the remaining lines 
it should further seem that she became instrumental in increasing the power of tibe 
former monarni. 

The poet rather hints at than states these circumstances, as being then familiar to 
the peraoDs he addressed; and hence his brief allusions are almost nnintslligible to 
us iHw are deprived of the clue which a knowledge of the story of Offii would supply. 
The references in the Trsveller's Song and Beowulf indicate that it muit once have 
been popular ; and it may still periiaps be recorered, like the romance of HsTrioka 
and the tales of Wade and his Boat.— En. 
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NKoipie k under swejle BrosiD2;»-iiieiie 

Saelnn hyrde Sigle and sine fiet 

Hoid-oia%mum hslc^ [He &Th] aeuo-iifSBB feaDi 

Sj^S&n fiuMi atwasj Eormeiinces 

To Here-byrtitan byri^ Geoeas ecne nod. p. 91-^ Ed. Hioric 

I infer tfau for two reasons : — fiist, because the Brisingarmene, the well- 
known attribute of die Northern Queen of Love (Freyia), could only have 
been bestowed upon a mortal hero in fictitious histoiy; and seoraidlyy die 
elder EnnaariCy both in real and fabulous stoiy, was wounded by, and was 
the destroyer of, a certain Ammo or Hamo. Hie death of Ennaoric in the 
JBdis and WUkmO'Saga b obviously taken from die narrative of Joroandes^ 
who states that the Gothic king, having caused a Roxolan womad named 
Sanielh (Svanhilda) to be torn in {Mcces by wild horses, as a ponishmeDt fat 
the defection of her husband, he vras atta^ed and smnsly woimded fay her 
brothers Sams and Ammius (Sanrii and Hamtheir, Edda and FoIhd^ 
Saga). A MS. of Jomandes, of the twelfdi century (dted fay Periagskiokl in 
his notes to GxAiiei 1^ 2VodM»lt<^ p. 977X contains the foDowii^ note 
at the dose : — ^ Cvm Wxtoriographa narrti Bmmnriam QaAonam r^m^ 
mtdtU regUfus domnaniem, tempote VaknHmimd ei Vaknii$ r$gmtt9e, tiadmoha 
fratrUfUi, Saro et Ammio, qtios cmijkmM eotdem ute ^ai imigariUr Sandla ei 
Hamidieeh diamtur, xndneratum in pHmordh egnttUnu$ Hunnormm per MsoH- 
dem pahtdemP In the fabulous narrative^ Saurli; Hamtheir, and dvaabilday 
are the diildren of Gudrunr, Siguidr's widow, who we looow was once the 
possessor of Andvar's ring ; and if we are allowed to assume that Hama re- 
ceived the Brosinga-men from her, we should advance one step nearer in 
the resemblance between the Gothic and Grecian mythos, and have a petfect 
counterpart to the necklace of Eriphyle, bodi in the efieets and or^^in of this 
mysterious ornament When the Tb^ian ^gonals tpU us that Cadmus and 
Hermione proceeded into Illyrium, and there became transfocned into ser- 
pents, we have no difficulty in translating this into their apodieosis. But how 
did Hermione dispose of her necklace 7 J^iAtu teia res mete tenebr^tf etftUch" 
rem vatem exspectantui, 

Bicca may have supplied the VolsUnga Saga and Saxo with their inndious 
Bike. Gifica is obviously the Gibicus of the Burgundian Laws ; the Gibidio 
of the Latin metrical romance De primA expediiione AitiUe. The same Able 
may have borrowed its Hagene, who was sent by Gibicho as a hostage to 
Attila, from the Hagena-Holmricum of the Traveller's Song. It is a well- 
known name in the great Northern cyclus. Witta will recall the memory of 
Wittich, Weland's son ; and Wada is the name of Weland*s &ther. Accord- 
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ing to die WiUdna.^agay Wade lived in Seakod, in which and the adjoining 
country the Helsings have left a record of their residence in Helsingborg, 
Helsingpr, and Helsbge. Sigehere Is obviously the Danish Siggeir ; and 
Sceafa the same name with Scef the father of Scyld (Beowulf, p. 1.). The 
Wenla may be the Wendla-leod of Beowulf (p. 28), ^ere we also find the 
G^tha: 

Naes him snij Vearf 

Daet he to GifVum 

OWe to Gar-Denuih, &c. p. 186. Ed. Thork. 

The Wineda are a Sdavonian race who succeeded the Wendlvleod in the 
occupation of ^ Wynt-kukL'' Guth-here is the Gundicar of Prosper Aqui- 
tanus (p. 745), who fell in the contest against the Huns. The term in the 
teit Is no corruption, but a translation of the Burgundian name, and which 
in the Laws is written Gundaharius or Gunther. The story of Ealhhild is 
not clearly before us. It is evident that she visited £rmanric*s court; and 
as the Traveller says that he was in Italy with ^fwin the son of Edwin, who 
was therefore Ealhhild's brother, we may assume that their object was a 
matrim(Hiial alliance. From the circumstance of her presenting the bard 
with a ring (for so I interpret the passage) at the same time that he received 
anodier from Ermanric, it may be presumed that she was married to this 
monarch. In the WilkinapSaga we are told that Odllia was married to Sifka, 
Ermanric's chief counsellor, and that her chastity was violated by the Gothic 
king during her husband's absence. Has this been taken from Ealhhild's 
history, and was she married to one of Ermaiiric*s courtiers? It is a little 
remarkable, that in the opening of the Traveller's Song Ermanric is called ** a 
wrath-fill warlock." Still I incline to think that she was wedded to Ermanric. 
In Beowulf we have a Hethcyn (189). Sifecan is obnously the same name 
with Sif ka. Gislhere occurs in the list of Burgundian kings recited in the 
Lsws^-^blaharius ; and, together with the other princes of his house, has 
been received into Sigfnod*s hbtory. Wither-gield may be the same with 
the ^?^lhergyld of Beowulf (154) ; and Wudga and Hama may have furnished 
the old poem of Alpharts Tod with its Witige and Heime, the leaders of 
Ermanric's armies. But the naiiies alone of many of these are given in the 
TraveUer's Song ; and to claim any identity of person from such premises, 
would be to adopt the rationale of Fluellin. 

In a few instances I should feel dispos^ to offer a different version from 
the late Mr. Conybeare ; but these are of no great moment* In two or three 
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pasBiges the text is rendered obscure by an inaocuxmte disposhkin of the 

wovds. Thus in the early part we ought to read — 
P. 11. He mid Ealh-hilde, He with Ealhilde S 

Faelre freo^u-webbaOy The faithful lovely dame% 

Forman si& In his first journey 

HxeV cynin^esy &c. [Sought the home of] die haughty kmg. 

In the following passage the sense is not perfectly intelligible to mc^ un- 
less we accept Wala as a proper name : 

Rid. Darawa»Wa]ay Of them was Wala, 

Hwile selasty Whilom the most prosperous. 

And Alezandreas And Alexander 

Ealra ricost The most wealthy of all. 

Indeed, from the further mention of Cosar's (i. e. the Roman Emperor) holding 
nile over Walarrice, I should conceive it an aUusion to the first founder of 
the Gualic dynasty. In the earlier periods of history this country extended 
from Walland-*the country of the Walloons — to the Pyrenees. Hence the 
Teutonic adjective ' Waelsch ' or * Walish/ Welch, &c. 

The following arrangement will restore the alliteration, which is not pre- 
served in the present text. 

P. 18^ Doii ic be songe Then in my song 

Secgan sceolde, I should say, 

Hwser is under swegle Where is under this heaven 

Selast ^isse The most generous 

Gold hrodene cwen Queen adorned with gold 

Giefe biyttian, To distribute her gifb, 

Doft wit sciUing When we two 

Sciran reorde To share her fee by our eloquence 

Por uncrum sigc-dryhtne Before the illustrious lord of us both 

Song ahofan: Raised our song. 

The sense would also be improved by readjng ' ham' for ' Vam' a few lines 
above; as we have in Beowulf 

Ibid. Da' ic to ham bicwom. When I had come home. 

> Hm Editor is refpoasible for these tnuislmtioiu. 

* • FVeoVi»>webbe,' or 'freo9u-weUw.' which alio oocon in Beownlf (p. 140. Ed. 
Thotk.), is dearly from the context a poeciad exprcsdon for < woman." Poaibly, 
fkom its deriTition, it may mean *<the weaver of love."-..£D. 
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In the lines, 

P. 19. Emercan sohte ic and Fridlan I sought Emerca and Fridla 

And East Gotan, And the Eastern Goth, 

Frodne and jodne. Wise and good, 

Faeder unwenes — The father of Unwen— 

there appears to be an omission; unless 'frodne and jodne' refer to Fridla, 
which would be a most unusual construction. At all events I should take 
* unwenes' to be a proper name (Unwin?), as I suspect to be the case with 
'hreada' (Qy. Hread-<jotan?), and more strongly so with ' Wistla' (Qy. Vis- 
tula ?), in the following passage : 

P. 90. Donne hreada here, Then the host of the Hreada, 

Heardum sweordum. With their hard swords, 

Ymb wistla-wudu At the wood of Wisda 

Werjan sceoldon Should defend 

Ealdre e%el-8tpl With their life their countiy 

^tlanleodum. Against the people of i£tla» 

The passage immediately following I would arrange thus : 

Ibid, Deahte ic hy a nihst (?) Them in the next place in my thought 

Nemnan sceolde. I should erer record. 

Ful oft of Sam heape Full ofl from that band 

Hwynende flea; In the conflict flew 

Giellende ;ar The sounding dart ' 

On grome Veode. Against the fierce host 

For Meoht et (0 lifsomod,' fVAf Meoht and hf somod,* 1. e. %iU aiM{ ^ oe once. 



Additianal Note by the Editor on the Historical Traditions 
preserved in the Poem of Beowulf, and the Age in 
which the Action of that Poem is placed. 

Ths historical allusions contained in the episodical parts of this poem are 
so many^ so minute, and so consistent with each other and with the notices 
contained in the Song of the Traveller, — an independent document, — ^that it 
seems impossible to dismiss them as mere fictions of imagination. Indeed, 
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the mode of allusion which refers to them with brevity as well koawn events, 
and the circumstance that they are never introduced as subservient to any 
purpose connected with the main action and narrative of the poem, militates 
altogether against such a supposition. 

It is true, indeed, that the narrative b mingled 'with much of romaotic 
fiction : but a very short period, especially in barbarous ages, suffices to per- 
mit the introduction of ornaments, as they were esteemed, of this nature. 
The adventures of our Richard Cosur de lion we know to have been thus 
embellished or disguised by the minstrels of the age immediately suooeeding 
his own. The Homeric writings afford a ca3e exactly parallel. Neither the 
supernatural machinery of the Iliad, nor all the ipedom tniraeula of the Odys- 
sey, prevent the critical inquirer from receiving «s generally authentic, the 
historical and geographical notices scattered throu^ these poems; and the 
scepticism of Bryant has found but few partisans. 

Yet it b obvious that the attempt of Thorkelin to conciliate these notices 
with the later traditions of Danish story preserved by Saxo Gramiitbticus, 
resting on the most forced coiyectures, and supported only by the most arbi- 
trary mutilation of the names of the sovereigns and heroes mentioned, is 
altogether tmworthy of attention . 

While these pages are passing through the press, an observadon has oc- 
curred to the present Editor which appears to tlirow some additional light 
on the period to which tradition assigned the events recorded in the poem; 
and this must evidently be a material step towards clearing up thjeir true 
historical relations. 

It may be remembered diat Urothgar, the king of the Danes, whose de-' 
liverance from the fiendish enmity of the Grendel by Beowulf forms its pri- 
mary subject, is said (canto xvi.) to have been engaged, together with his 
father Healfdene, in war against the Frisians, then subject to Fin the son of 
Folcwald. Now the same names, in the same successioii, may be fotiod in 
one of the genealogies of Woden, the common ancestor of the monarchs of 
the Heptarchy^ or rather Octarchy, established in this island; and in such a 
position that, counting backwards from Hengist, and allowing about durty 
years for a generation, we shall be led to fix his era, and conseqeendy tiut 
of the contemporary chiefbuns commemorated in our poem, between 150 and 
300 years after Christ. 

The genealogy alluded to b that given in the Chronicle commonly ascribed 
to Nennius, but in truth, according to the earliest and best MS. lately dis- 
covered in the Vatican and edited by Mr. Gunn, compiled by Mark die 
Hermit in the tenth century. 

It must be stated, however, that in the place of Folcwald, all the MSS. of 
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tbe Saxon Chrooide (which repeats the geaealoQr more than once), and the 
panUel or derivative authoritiea of AMer, Florence of Worcester, Aiatthew of 
Westminster, &c» unifonnly substitute 'Godwulf.* The line as ^hren by 
these authorities respectively is here subjoined. 

Nennkts (GuHtCi Ed.). Nennka^GaU^s Ed.). Saxon Chromck. 

Geta Geata Geata 

Foleguald or Folcwald > FolepaM (Fokwald) '. . Godwulf 

Fum Fata (film) , Fm 

Fredulf Fredulf. FriSowulf 

Frealof Frealf Freo&laf 

Vuoden Vuoden Woden 

Guechta Guecta Wecta 

Gu jta Witta 



GuicQ;lis GuitjiU Wihtgils 

I ' 1 f ' 1 I ^ 1 

Uors Henejest. Hors Henjist. Henjest Uorsa. 

Are we to suppose, then, that Folcwald and Go.dwulf were different names 
for the same individual? or rather to ooiyecture that the transcriber of Nen- 
njus was led into accidental error from the common principle of associati<Hi, 
as being familiar, from the traditions above alluded to, with the name of Fin 
Folcwaldiog? 

Some of the eariier members of this genealogy coindde with the Danish 
kings mentioned In the introductory lines which precede the first canto of 
Beowulf (see the note subjoined to this article). 



In the hope that it may lead some one more familiar than myself with the 
earlier Scandinavian traditions to prosecute an inquiiy, in itself certunly in- 
teresting, I am induced to subjoin the following synoptical view of the prin- 
cipal geographical and historical allusions in Beowulf, digested under the 
several tribes to which they relate. Many of tliem are completely 
in the edition of Thorkelin. 



* Gale's adtlioD of NcbdIus (c. S8. pu 105) raadi • Fkiin and FUepal^' 
ftomtbea]iiilarit7ofpaiidip(p)tn MSS. of the Saxon ptriod,— 411011m or eomip. 
tkm w^di has frequently affcdied the teit of Gale, — ^ia probably a miapnat for Folc- 
wald; tfao e and e being constantly intcrchanaKd by enon of tianscriptioii. A M& 
of thta Chronide in posBsesion of Che pieaent Kditor, and apparently of the fourteenth 
century, reads * Finn and Folowald.* Fhim tbe collation of these various readings 
no doubt can renuln that Folcwald is tha name intended. 
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1. GeataSy supposed by Tborkelin to have inhabited Pometania and Ra- 
gen ; called also Wederas, Weder-geatas, and Sae-geatas. Cities mentioned 
as belonging to them, are Rafnsholt or Rafnwudu, and Beowulfsburg. 

The Scyl£ngs were the royal tribe. These are also mentioned in the prose 
Edda, where they are derived from king Skelfr, and in Snono. 

Their kings enumerated in this poem are 



Urethel. 



Heribaldy 
killed by his 
brother 
Hae&cyn. 



Haethcyn the fiatri- 
cide, killed in war 
with the Sueones 
under Ongentheow 
and Ohthere. 



Hi^lac 

I 

Hearede. 



On the death of Higelac and his son Hearede in battle, Beowulf the hero of 
the poem succeded to the vacant throne. Beowulf was in turn suooeded by 
Wighify son of Wihtstan. 



8. Dene [Danes], also named Deningas. The subdivbions North Dene, 
East Dene, Suth Dene, West Dene, and Gar Dene, all appear to constitate 
one people, the subjects of Mrothgar, and not independent tribes as Tborke- 
lin supposes. 

Their country was two days' voyage from that of the Geatas. 

Heort and Byrhtanburg, or Here-byrhtanburg, are named as ^eir 
cities. 

The Scyldings were the royal race, derived from Skiold, who occurs in all 
the traditional histories of Denmark. 

The kings enumerated in the poem are 

Scef. 

I 

Scyld. 

Beowulf senior. 

I 

Uealfdene, engaged in war with Fin and hi^ Frisians. 

Heorogar. Ilrothgar, married to Wealthowa. Haigatil. £la a daughter 

' I married to 



Ilrethric 



Hrothmund. 



Ongentheow 
of Sweoland. 
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' S. Sweos or Sueones, appaiently the same with the Sueones of Tacitus, a 
kindred race with the Geatas, but independent, and sometimes engaged in 
bostilities agunst them. 

The S<^lfings (as among the Geatas) appear to have been the royal race. 

Kings mentioned : 

OngentheoWy married to HrothgaPs sister Ela, killed in a war 

I against the Geatas under Iligelac. 

Ohthere. 

Hie Frisians and the Sueones appear to have been usually allied in war. 

4. Fresnas (Frisians). 
Kings mentioned : 
Folcwald. 

I 

Fin, mamed to Hildeburb, engaged in war with the Danes under 

I Healfdene and Hrothgar. 

Hnsfy killed in the Danish war, married to Holinga daughter of Hoce. 

5« The Brondings are mentioned apparently as having been opposed to 
Beowulf in an expedition, wherein he encountered their king Brecca, the 
son of Beanstane, at U^^ho-rsemis; but the passage is very obscure. 

Incidental allusions also occur to the following tribes : 

6. The Waelsings ( Volsungr of the Edda), and the hero Sigmund (Sigurdr 
Fafhrsbana). 

7. The Wylfingi (the Ylfings of Hrolf Krakas Saga). 

8. The Francs. 

9. The Wioings. . 

If there be sufficient ground for referring these traditions to the second cen- 
tury, the period in which they were originally compiled, considering the nature 
of the details to which they extend, and the abrupt brevity of the allusions to 
them as to well known hbtorical facts, must assuredly have been anterior to 
the invasion of Hengist and Ilorsa in the ilftli century ; and the materials, 
therefore, from which the poem of Beowulf was afterwards composed, may 
have been imported in their train in the form of those heroical songs which 
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we leara from Jornandes and other writere fbmied a frvoimte amusement 
among the Oodiic tribes. And that the Anglo-Saions must have had poetiy 
at this early period is a necessary oorollaiy from the histwry of their metrical 
system, which, as bemg common to therosehrea and dleir idndred tribes on 
the continent, must have existed at an aBra anterior to their emigratioa. It 
is impossible to contrast (h^ historical notices of Beowulf with the later tra- 
ditions embodied by Saxo Orammaticus without bemg at once struck with 
their superior claim to be considered as genuine records of ancient story. 

%* The succession of three king^ of the Dene or Danes in the above 
tables,— viz. Scef, Scyld, and Beowi^, — ^presents a near resemblance to the 
seventh, eighth uid ninth names in the following gene^ogy of the ancestors 
of Ethclwulf, as given in the Saxon Chronicle (An. 854) and William of 
Malmesbury. 

1. Sceaf. 
S. Bedwig. 

3. Hwala. 

4. Hadira. 

5. Itennon. 

6. Heremod. 

7. [Sceaf^ mentioned only by William of Malmesbury.] 

8. Sceidwa or Sceldhu. 

9. Beaw or Beowiut : — [for Beowulf? — So Cutha and Cuthwulf are 

10. Tstwa. mdifferently read in the genealo^es : com- 

11. Geata. &c. pare An. 495 and 854.] 

For the remainder of the genealogy, see above, p. 283. 

William of Malmesbury relates the following story of the exposure of 
Sce^ (the seventh in this list) in a boat when an infant : — ^" hU ut qmdam 
feruiU in quamdam wMulam GermaniiB Scandaam (de gvd Jonuadu MMtoriogn' 
phm Goihorum loquUut) tg^pultut nme tine remige fwendta, potito ad capajru- 
menii mon^niZo, domuaUf idtoiiut Scettf at nunaqtahu; o^ hommihut r^giont 
iiiiui pro mtraeuhesceptui et udulo nutrUuSf adultd aiaU regnaoU in oppido qued 
tunc Slatmic nunc veto Haitheby appellatur. Est autem regio iUa Jnglia Vetm 
dkta, undeAngU teneruni in Brittaniam, inter Saxoneg et Gciho$ unutitutaJ''-^ 
(Gul. Mahns. De Gettit Begum JngU^, lib. i. in Vit& Ethelwulfi.) The elder 
Sceaf who stands at the httd of this pedigree b said to have been a son of 
Noah, bom in the ark* This is apparently the addition of some monastic 
writer, originating in a confusion of the two Sceafs, and a misapprehensioD 
of the tale concerning the exposure of the second of that name in a boat or 
ark. 

Mr. Price, to whom the Editor is indebted for the substance of this note^ 
is of opinion that this exposure of the in^t Sceaf b alluded to in the very 
obscure Introductioli to Beowulf, but there attributed to hb son Scyld. 

THE END. 
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ERRATA. 

Page Line ' 

note ' fair quoted* read quite. 

fiT trewon, read Trewon. ^ 

for the earlier, rtad some of the earlier. 

fifr At length (hey perceived and beheld with joy that the beams of the 
bridge were firmlyplaced, reed Theh did they perceiTe and earnestly 
note that they found there stem warders of the bridge. 
Ibid. note ^Jor bric^-weandas bitene, read brieve weardas bitere. 

zciii. 25 J^hehaderer shared the possessions which his chieftain owned ** *, 

rtod he leapt upon the mare which his lord had owned, upon its 
housings [gndth«]. {SufSSfifited hy Mr* Price,) 
Ibid. SO Jor * * * * It had indeed been some credittothem to have then rcmem« 

bered, &c. rtad and with them more of the men than it were any 
credit [Le. than a sense of honour would hare peimittcd], if they 
had rememberedy ac. 
Ibid, note *for ma^on, read ma VoiT. 

15 1 fir Generi (humano) datum, read A geneie separatus. 
49 24 fir " When (continues the poet) the son of Eglaf had ceased from the 

praiaes of his own heroic enterprise,** read ** £?en the sarcastic son 
of Egilaf (as the poet informs us) found himself on this occasion 
compelled to abstain from his usual anrogant speeches, and to 
acknowledge in sQence (he manifest proofr of the hero's superior 
prowess." 
57 I fir brayed, read braved. 
74 26 fir Scylding's, read Scylfing's. 
179 10 fir Aut ubi sua, read Vel utrum juvenum istorum. 
189 4 fir p. 72, read p. 75. 

193 16 ft 17 fir fifty days and fifty nighf% read forty days and forty nights. 
9CM 23 ./br lithis St, v«ad this list. 
231 6 cinotBfir senectum read senectam. 

265 18ft 1^ 2d c6L,fir Deah 9e hine read Deah Ve hine ealne; 

Ealne; se ymbhoga. Se ymbhoga. 
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